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PREFACE. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


In  the  present  volume  is  given  the  residue  of  Shelley's 
Poetical  Works  arranged  according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
in  the  prefaces  to  the  first  and  third  volumes,  and  dealt 
with  on  the  principles  there  stated.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  mature  posthu- 
mous poems,  original  and  translated;  and  that  it  is  only 
in  the  section  devoted  to  Juvenilia  that  we  come  back 
upon  volumes  issued  by  Shelley  in  his  lifetime. 

It  seems  necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  those 
already  made  in  the  former  prefaces.  First,  as  regards  the 
complement  of  the  posthumous  poems,  it  should  be  stated 
that,  wherever  I  have  noticed  certain  words  spelt  other- 
wise than  there  is  reason  to  believe  Shelley  spelt  them,  1 
have  restored  what  I  think  his  spelling :  thus,  inchant, 
being  the  spelling  of  that  word  for  which  I  have  found 
authority,  that  orthography  has  been  adopted  whenever 
enchant  has  been  observed  in  the  posthumous  poems ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  inwoven  and  enwoven. 
I  have  also,  whenever  the  word  passed  has  come  under  my 
notice,  substituted  past, — knowing   that  such   was  Shelley's 
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habitual  way  of  spelling  the  word.  But,  although  these 
changes  are  made  in  the  mature  posthumous  poems,  they 
are  not  as  a  matter  of  course  made  in  such  of  the  Juvenilia 
as  Shelley  printed  himself :  there, .  the  original  forms  are 
preserved,  unless  for  some  special  reason  given. 

In  the  preface  to  the'  first  volume,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Shelley's  quotations  from  foreign  tongues  had  not  been 
interfered  with;  and  the  same  plan  has  been  followed 
throughout.  In  regard  to  the  epigram  on  the  title-page  of 
Adonais  and  the  verses  from  Moschus  at  the  head  of  the 
preface  to  that  poem,  as  well  as  the  quotations  from  Homer 
and  Plutarch  in  the  Notes  to  Queen  Mob,  the  exact  Greek 
scholar  wiU  find  much  to  complain  of;  but  I  suspect  these 
extracts  give  us  pretty  accurately  the  measure  of  Shelley's 
own  exactness  at  the  periods  in  question,  and  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  give  the  quotations  correctly  as  a 
supplement  to  his  versions.  In  the  verses  from  Lucretius 
quoted  on  the  title-page  to  Queen  Mob,  however,  a  printer's . 
error,  juratque  for  juvatqtie,  has  been  corrected ;  but  I  have 
even  left  the  titles  of,  and  extracts  from,  French  works  as 
I  found'  them  in  the  Queen  Mah  Notes,  the  errors  in 
accents  &c.,  affording  some  additional  evidence  as  to 
Shelley's  scholarship  or  accuracy  in  the  year  1813,  and 
having  thus  an  intrinsic  value  for  the  student  of  the  poet. 

Although  in  a  general  way  the  setting  of  lines  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  indentations  (or,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  *'  indentions ")  have  some  correspondence  with  the 
rhymes,  there  are  two  forms  of  verse  in  which  this  plan  has 
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not  been  followed, — terza  rima  and  the  Sonnet.  In  printing 
the  terza  rima  poems  in  simple  groups  of  three  lines,  the 
present  edition  follows  those  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  followed  in  this  respect  the  indication  of  Shelley's 
manuscripts, — especially  as  we  find  the  same  arrangement 
in  the  stanzas  of  cognate  form  employed  in  the  Ode  to  the 
Wed  Wind,  In  giving  the  sonnet  without  "indentions," 
the  invariable  practice  of  Shelley's  own  printed  volumes  is 
followed ;  and  in  such  of  his  manuscript  sonnets  as  I  have 
seen  there  are  no  intentional  "indentions," — merely  the 
same  irregularity  of  margin  that  we  generally  find  in  his 
manuscripts.  As  the  writing  of  these  two  highly  artificial 
forms  of  verse  has  ever  been  matter  of  much  controversy 
and  strong  opinion,  it  is  unlikely  that  Shelley's  own  way 
of  writing  them  was  unconsidered:  it  shoidd  therefore  be 
followed.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  (page 
xxxvii),  it  was  stated  that  the  lines  had  been  numbered 
throughout,  in  the  margin,  whenever  the  poems  were  not 
already,  in  Shelley's  editions,  divided  into  numbered  stanzas, 
but  that  no  new  numeration  of  stanzas  had  been  introduced : 
it  was  not,  however,  intended  that  the  rule  of  marginal 
numeration  should  apply  to  any  poem  or  fragment  of  less 
than  fifteen  lines, — that  is  to  say,  of  anything  not  exceeding 
in  length  the  sonnet;  nor  was  it  intended  that  no  new 
numeration  of  stanzas  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  post- 
humous poems,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  need  to 
follow  any  such  irregular  precedent  as  that  of  leaving  the 
stanzas  unnumbered  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

VOL.   IV.  h 
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Tlie  assignment  of  particular  poems  to  particular  years 
never  rests  on  my  own  authority  unless  that  fact  be 
expressed.  When  a  poem  is  placed  under  a  given  year 
without  any  remark  as  to  authority,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  no  change  has  been  made,  and  that  the  poem  remains 
under  the  year  to  which  it  is  assigned  by  Mrs.  Shelley  or 
such  other  editor  as  may  have  given  it  to  the  public 
Generally,  I  think,  sufficient  clue  will  be  found,  in  the 
notes,  to  the  authorities  on  which  particular  poems  are 
assigned  to  particular  dates;  but,  as  that  may  not  be 
invariably  the  case,  it  is  as  well  to  say  here  that  precedent 
is  the  authoritv  when  no  other  is  adduced. 

Seeing  that  the  expression  "  tlie  Bosconibe  MSS."  has 
crept  into  some  of  tlie  foot-notes,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be 
explained,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  such  expres- 
sion may  seem  unintelligible,  that  Boscombe  Manor  is  the 
seat  of  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  and  that  there  the  priceless 
manuscripts  and  other  relics  of  the  poet  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  his  family  are  reverently  preserved. 

In  going  over  the  lyrics  of  1821  and  1822,  given  in  this 
volume,  it  has  occurred  to  me  as  probable  that  it  was  to 
some  of  these,  especially  those  in  which  the  Williamses 
are  concerned,  that  Mrs.  Shelley  referred  when,  in  bringing 
out  the  second  edition  of  1839,  she  said  in  her  postscript 
of  the  6th  of  November  of  that  year,  "  By  the  aid  of  a 
friend  I  also  present  some  poems  complete  and  correct, 
which  hitherto  have  been  defaced  by  various  mistakes  and 
omissions." 


editor's  preface.  xix 


Since  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  was  printed, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  collating  a  few  manuscripts 
of  Shelley's  not  seen  in  time  to  be  dealt  with  in  framing 
the  text  The  chief  results  of  such  collation  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  under  the  head  of  Addenda, 
The  manuscript  of  Hdlas  and  the  list  of  errata  for  that 
poem,  sold  by  auction  on  the  19th  of  last  month,  are 
treasure-trove  of  importance  for  the  Shelley  student, — 
though  the  manuscript  of  the  poem  is  not  written  by 
Shelley,  but  only  revised  by  him. 

H.  BUXTON  FORMAN. 


38,  Marlborough  Hill,  St.  John's  Woo<1, 
August,  1877. 
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D 


[Mrs.  Shelley  says  in  her  Note  on  Poems  of  1819  that  Shelley  "  had  an 
idea  of  publishing  a  series  of  poems  adapted  expressly  to  commemorate  "  the 
people's  "  drcumstanoee  -and  wrongs — he  wrote  a  few,  but  in  those  days  of 
prosecution  for  libel  they  could  not  be  printed."  I  presume  it  was  to  this 
same  scheme  that  Shelley  referred  when  he  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt  as  late  as 
the  Ist  of  May,  1820,  enquiring  whether  he  knew  of  any  "bookseller  who 
would  like  to  publish  a  little  volume  of  popular  Mongi,  wholly  political,  and 
destined  to  awaken  and  direct  the  imagination  of  the  reformers."  This 
enquiry  is  made  in  a  letter  to  Hunt  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Townshend 
Mayer,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  Mrs.  Shelley  says  these 
popular  poems  are  "  not  among  the  best  of  his  productions,  a  writer  being 
always  shackled  when  he  endeavours  to  write  down  to  the  comprehension  of 
those  who  could  not  understand  or  feel  a  highly  imaginative  style.'*  I 
imagine  we  may  safely  accept  the  first  six  poems  in  the  following  section 
as  the  extant  result  of  this  scheme, — but  Mrs.  Shelley  tells  us  that  "  besides 
these  outpourings  of  compassion  and  indignation,  he  had  meant  to  adorn 
the  cause  he  loved  with  loftier  poetry  of  glory  and  triumph — such  is  the 
scope  of  the  Ode  to  the  Assertors  of  Liberty."  That  ode  will  be  found  in 
VoL  II  of  this  edition,  pp.  294 — 5  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that, 
though  originally  published  with^  the  heading  An  OdCy  [tpriUen,  October ,  1819, 
before  the  Spaniards  had  recovered  their  liberty.],  Shelley  meant  it  to  apply 
to  England,  the  first  stanza  in  particular  having  reference  to  the  Manchester 
massacre.  Other  minor  poems  belonging  to  this  year  are  the  Ode  to  Heaven, 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind  and  An  EzhortcUion,  which  have  already  been  given 
in  this  edition  (Vol.  II),  with  Prometheus  Unbound,  as  Shelley  gave  them. 
The  year  that  produced,  with  all  these  smaller  works,  The  Cenci,  the  greater 
part  of  Prometheus,  The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  and  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  must 
be  reckoned  a  great  year  in  the  career  of  Shelley. — H.  B.  F.] 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  DCKING  THE  CASTLEREAGH  ADMINISTRATION.^ 

ff 

I. 

Corpses  are  cold  in  the  tomb ; 
Stones  on  the  pavement  are  dumb; 
Abortions  are  dead  in  the  womb, 
And  their  mothers  look  pale — like  the  white  shore 
Of  Albion,  free  no  more. 

II. 

Her  sons  are  as  stones  in  the  way — '- 
They  are  masses  of  senseleas  clay — 
They  are  trodden,  and  move  not  away, — 
The  abortion  with  which  she  travaileth 
Is  Liberty,  smitten  to  death. 

III. 
Tlien  trample  and  dance,  thou  Oppressor! 
For  thy  victim  is  no  redresser; 
Thou  art  sole  lord  and  possessor 
Of  her  corpses,  and  clods,  and  abortions — they  pave 
Thy  path  to  the  grave. 

^  First  published  in  The  Athenceum      year  in  The  Skdley  Papers,  edited  by 
in  1832,  and  reprinted  the  following      Captain  Medwin. 
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IV. 

Hearest  thou  the  festaP  din 
Of  Death,  and  Destruction,  and  Sin, 
And  Wealth  crying  Havock  !  within  ? 
Tis  the  bacchanal  triumph  which  makes  Truth  dumb, 
Thine  epithalamium. 

V. 

Aye,  marry  thy  ghastly  wife! 
Let  Fear  and  Disquiet*  and  Strife 
Spread  thy  couch  in  the  chamber  of  life! 
Marry  Buin,  thou  Tyrant!   and  God  be  thy  guide 
To  the  bed  of  thy^  bride  1 


soxa 

TO  THE  MEN  OF  ENGLAND.* 

I. 

Men  of  England,  wlierefore  plough 
For  the  lords  wlio  lay  ye  low  ? 
Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear  ? 

II. 

Wlierefore  feed,  and  clothe,  and  save, 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Those  ungrateful  drones  who  would 
Drain  your  sweat — nay,  drink  your  blood? 


*  According  to  Med  win,  festal;  ac-  '  So  in  Med  win's  edition  ;  but  thf 
cording  to  Mm  Shelley,  festival.  in  Mrs.  Shelley's. 

•  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  ;  but  *  First  given  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  tlie 
Disgust  in  Med  win's.  first  edition  of  1839. 
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III. 

Wherefore,  Bees  of  England,  forge 
Many  a  weapon,  chain,  and  scourge. 
That  these  stingless  drones  may  spoil 
The  forced  produce  of  your  toil  ? 

IV. 

Have  ye  leisure,  comfort,  calm. 
Shelter,  food,  love's  gentle  balm  ? 
Or  what  is  it  ye  buy  so  dear 
With  your  pain  and  with  your  fear  ? 

V. 

The  seed  ye  sow,  another  reaps; 
The  wealth  ye  find,  another  keeps ; 
Tlie  robes  ye  weave,  another  wears; 
The  arms  ye  forge,  another  bears. 

VI. 

Sow  seed, — but  let  no  tyrant  reap ; 
Find  wealth, — ^let  no  impostor  heap; 
Weave  robes, — let  not  the  idle  wear; 
Forge  arms, — ^in  your  defence  to  bear. 

VII. 

Shrink  to  your  cellars,  holes,  and  cells; 
In  halls  ye  deck  another  dwells. 
Why  shake  the  chains  ye  wrought?    Ye  see 
The  steel  ye  tempered  glance  on  ye. 

VIII. 

With  plough  and  spade,  and  hoe  and  loom. 
Trace  your  grave,  and  build  your  tomb. 
And  weave  your  winding-sheet,  till  fair 
England  be  your  sepulchre. 


<>  I»OEMS   OF   1819. 


SONNET  : 
ENGLAND  IN  1819. » 

An  old,  mad,  blind,  despised,  and  dying  king, — 
Princes,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race,  who  flow 
Through  public  scorn, — mud  from  a  muddy  spring,- 
Rulers  who  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor  know. 
But  leech-like  to  their  fainting  country  cling. 
Till  they  drop,  blind  in  blood,  without  a  blow, — 
A  people  starved  and  stabbed  in  the  imtilled  field,- 
An  army,  which  liberticide  and  prey 
Makes  as  a  two-edged  sword  to  all  who  wield* 
Golden  and  sanguine  laws  which  tempt  and  slay; 
Eeligion  Christless,  Godless — a  book  sealed; 
A  Senate, — ^Time's  worst  statute  unrepealed, — 
Are  graves,  from  wliich  a  glorious  Phantom  may 
Burst,  to  illumine  our  tempestuous  day. 


SIMILES, 
FOR  TWO  POLITICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  1819.» 

I. 

As  from  an  ancestral  oak 

Two  empty  ravens  sound  their  clarion, 
Yell  by  yell,  and  croak  by  croak, 
When  they  scent  the  noonday  smoke 
Of  fresh  human  carrion: — 

*  First  given  by  Mrs.  SheUey  in  her  •  From   The  ShdUy   Papen.    The 

first  edition  of  1839.  words  far  two  political  charaetert  of 

'  In  the    first  edition   there    is  a  1819   were  added  in   Mrs.  SheUey's 

semicolon  here, — in  the  second  a  com-  second  edition  of  1839.     Med  win  says 

ma.     I  think  the  sense  requires  that  the  two  characters  were  Castlereagh 

there  should  be  no   stop.    Mr.  Ros-  and  Sidmouth,  which  is  of  course  oor- 

setti  reads  Make  for  Maktt,  rect. 


FRAGMENT:    TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF   ENGLAND. 

IL 

As  two  gibbering  night-birds  flit 

From  their  bowers  of  deadly  hue 
Through  tlie  night  to  frighten  it, 
When  the  moon^  is  in  a  fit, 

And  the  stars  are  none,  or  few: — 

in. 

As  a  shark  and  dog-fish  wait 

Under  an  Atlantic  isle, 
For  the  negro-ship,  whose  freight 
Is  the  theme  of  their  debate. 

Wrinkling  their  red  gills  the  wliile — 


IV. 

Are  ye,  two  vultures  sick  for  battle, 

Two  scorpions  under  one  wet  stone. 
Two  bloodless  wolves  whose  dry  throats  rattle. 
Two  crows  perched  on  the  murrained  cattle, 
Two  vipers  tangled  into  one. 


FEAGllENT : 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND.' 

People  of  England,  ye  who  toil  and  groan. 
Who  reap  the  harvests  which  are  not  your  own. 
Who  weave  the  clothes  which  your  oppressors  wear. 
And  for  your  own  take  the  inclement  air; 
Who  build  warm  houses  .  , . 


'  in  Medwin*8  and  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions  mom.  Mr.  Roesetti  reads 
nioon,  no  doubt  righUy. 

'  Tike  Jtdics  of  SheUey  furnish  lines 
1  to  7  of  this  fragment.  The  rest 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the 


second  edition  of  1889,  among  the 
additional  fragments  appended  to  that 
edition.  I  think  there  can  be  little  if 
any  doubt  that  the  whole  sixteen 
lines,  hitherto  printed  apart>  belong 
together. 
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And  are  like  gods  who  give  them  all  they  have, 
And  nurse  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  . . . 

«  «  «  «  « 

What  men  gain  fairly — ^that  they  should  possess. 

And  children  may  inherit  idleness. 

From  him  who  earns  it— This  is  understood ;  lo 

Private  injustice  may  be  general  good. 

But  he  who  gains  by  base  and  arm&d  wrong. 

Or  guilty  fraud,  or  base  compliances. 

May  be  despoiled;  even  as  a  stolen  dress 

Is  stript  from  a  convicted  thief,  and  he  u 

Left  in  the  nakedness  of  infamy. 


NATIONAL  ANTHEM.1 

I. 
God  prosper,  speed,  and  save, 
God  raise  from  England's  grave 

Her  muixiered  Queen ! 
Pave  with  swift  victory 
The  steps  of  Liberty, 
Whom  Britons  own  to  be 

Immortal  Queen. 

II. 
See,  she  comes  throned  on  high. 
On  swift  Eternity! 

God  save  the  Queen! 
Millions  on  millions  wait 
Firm,  rapid,  and  elate, 
On  her  majestic  state! 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

^  In  the  second  edition  of  1839  Mrs.      Note  on  Poems  of  1819.    Mr.  Rotsetti 
Shelley  introduced  this  poem  into  her      heads  it  God  Save  the  Queen, 
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HI. 

She  is  thine  own  pure  soul 
Moulding  the  mighty  whole, — 

God  save  the  Queen! 
She  is  thine  own  deep  love 
Bained  down  from  heaven  above, — 
Wherever^  she  rest  or  move, 

God  save  our  Queen ! 

IV. 

Wilder  her  enemies 

In  their  own  dark  disguise, — 

God  save  our  Queen ! 
All  earthly  tilings  that  dare 
Her  sacred  name  to  bear. 
Strip  them,  as  kings  are,  bare; 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

v. 
Be  her  eternal  throne 
Built  in  our  hearts  alone — 


God  save  the  Queen! 
Let  the  oppressor  hold 
Canopied  seats  of  gold ; 
She  sits  enthroned  of  old 

0*er  our  hearts  Queen. 

VI. 

Lips  touched  by  seraphim 
Breathe  out  the  choral  hymn 

"God  save  the  Queen!" 
Sweet  as  if  angels  sang. 
Loud  as  that  trumpet's  clang 
Wakening  the  world's  dead  gang, — 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

^  Probably  Shelley  would  have  preferred  wktrter  in  tliis  place. 
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THE  INDIAN  SERENADE.  ^ 

I. 

I  ARISE  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 


'  This  poem  came  out  in  the  second 
number  of  Tkt  Liberal  (1822),  under 
the  title  Song^  wriUen  for  an  Indian 
Air.  In  the  Potthumous  Poemt,  it 
reappeared  as  Lines  to  an  Indian  Air; 
and  that  title  is  also  adopted  in  Mrs. 
Shelley's  collected  editions,  wherein 
the  poem  is  assigned  to  the  year  1821. 
Mr.  Rossetti,  however,  has  traced  it 
back  as  far  as  1819,  and  thinks  it  may 
have  been  written  even  as  early  as  1 8 1 8. 
In  1819,  at  all  events,  Shelley  seems 
to  have  given  an  autograph  copy  of  it 
to  Miss  Sophia  Stacey,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Catty,  whose  son  still  has  the  MS. 
Mr.  GBTuett  {Bdics  of  Shelley,  p.  99.) 
says  "  Several  fragmentary  versions  of 
the  piece  exist  among  Shelley's  manu- 
scripts, all  differing  more  or  less  from 
the  printed  text  and  each  other";  but 
a  second  complete,  and  apparently 
late,  MS.  is  described  by  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  in  a  most  interesting  letter 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  published  in  Vol.  II  of 
Hunt's  Correspondence,  pp.  264—8. 
I  extract  the  passage  relating  to  this 
subject : 

"  While  I  write,  there  is  a  strange 
thing  that  happened  last  night  impos- 
sible to  get  out  of  my  thoughts.  It 
may  give  you  pain  to  tell  you  of  it, 
yet  if  with  the  pain  come  triumphant 
memories  and  hopes,  as  I  expect  there 
will,  you  may  choose  the  jmin  with 
them.  What  decides  me  to  tell  it  is 
that  I  heard  you  years  ago  allude  to 
the  destruction  of  a  volume  of  Lamia, 
Isabella,  d'c.,—to  be  restored  to  you  yet 

now  you  rememV^r ;  also,  I  think 

of  your  putting  my  name  near  Shelley's 
in  the  end  of  your  letter,  where  you 
say  *  since  I  lost  Shelley.'  Is  it  not 
strange  that  I  should  have  transcribed 
for  the  first  time,  last  night,  the  Indian 


Serenade  that^  together  with  some 
versee  of  Metastaaio,  accompanied  that 
book  ?  That  I  should  have  been  re- 
served  to  tell  the  present  poeaessor  of 
them — to  whom  they  were  given  by 
Captain  Roberts — vf/uU  the  poem  was, 
and  that  it  had  been  published  /  It 
is  preserved  religiously  ;  but  the  char- 
acters are  all  but  fll^ble,  and  I  need- 
ed a  good  magnifying-glass  to  be  quite 
sure  of  such  of  them  as  remain.  The 
end  is  that  I  have  rescued  three  or 
four  variations  in  the  reading  of  that 
divine  little  poem,  as  one  reads  it,  at 
least,  in  the  Posthumous  Poems.  It  is 
headed  7^e  Indian  Serenade  (not  Lines 
to  an  Indian  A  ir).  In  the  first  stanza 
the  seventh  line  is  'Hath  led  me'; 
in  the  second,  the  third  line  is  '  And 
the  Champak's  odours  fail ' ;  and  the 
eighth,  '  O  !  Beloved  as  thou  art !  * 
In  the  last  stanza,  the  seventh  line 
was,  'Oh,  press  it  to  thine  own  again.' 
Are  not  all  these  better  readings  ? 
(even  to  the  *Hath'  for  'Has.') 
There,  I  give  them  you  as  you  gave 
us  Milton's  hair.  If  I  have  mistaken 
in  telling  you,  you  will  understand 
and  forgive." 

Mr.  Rossetti  has  seen  what  purports 
to  be  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  same 
MS.  ;  and  that  copy  shews  two  further 
variations,  namely  From  instead  of  In 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line, 
and  must  instead  of  will  in  the  final 
line  ;  but  I  should  hesitate  to  accept 
the  evidence  of  a  professing  transcript 
imauthenticated  by  the  transcriber's 
name ;  and  From  for  In  looks  very 
like  a  clerical  error.  Mr.  Rossetti  says 
'  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
affirming '  that  the  MS.  recovered 
from  the  drowned  Shelley  "is  of 
higher  authority  than  the  one  used  for 
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And  the  stars  are  shining^  bright 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath*  led  me — ^who  knows  how  ? 
To  thy  chamber  window.  Sweet! 

II. 
The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 
And  the  Champak's  odours  fail^ 
like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 
The  nightingale's  complaint. 
It  dies  upon  her  heart; — 
As  I  must  on  thine,* 
O  !   belovfed  as  thou  art  !* 


the  Poaikumous  Poenu ";  but  I  ima- 
gine that  a  copy  of  these  venee  found 
on  Shelley's  person  after  his  death 
would  be  eminently  likely  to  be  the 
most  recent  copy  he  had  made, — and 
hence  of  hi^er  authority  than  aU 
others.    Although  the  line 

Th>  fihsmpsli  odoars  iSidl 
strikes  me  as  more  lovely  than 

Aod  the  ofaampak's  odonn  ikil, 
the  sense  is  certainly  improved  in  the 
less  musical,  though  still  exquisitely 
musical,  line ;  an<^  on  the  whole,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Browning  in  thinking 
the  version  an  improved  one.  An- 
other living  poet  has  taken  the  same 
view  :  with  the  exception  of  ehampak'$ 
for  ehampak,  Mr.  Allingham  adopts 
the  variations  in  his  charming  Antho- 
logy.  Nightingale  Valley,  and  adds  in 
a  note—"  We  have  enquired  after  the 
Indian  Air,  but,  if  there  was  one  (and 
a  friend  of  Shelley's  thought  there 
was),  it  seems  untraceable."  On  this 
point  I  may  say  that,  although, 
as  Mr.  Roesetti  has  shewn,  the  current 
story  of  Shelley  having  written  the 
words  to  an  air  brought  from  India 
by  Mrs.  Williams  cannot  be  correct, 
the  air  to  which  that  lady  sang  it  can 
scarcely  be  irrecoverable,  as  I  am 
assured  by  a  n*ar  relative  of  hers  that 
it  is  an  air  very  widely  known  in  India. 


^  In  The  Liberal,  burning :  but  ihin- 
ing  in  the  PoHhumoua  Poems  and  Mrs. 
Shelley's  other  editions. 

'  Bath  in  The  Liberal;  Has  in  Mrs. 
Shelley's  editions  from  1824  onwards. 

'  Mr.  Allingham  substitutes  ptn«  for 
faUf  with  the  remark,  "  The  reading 
pine  in  the  second  verse,  instead  of 
faU,  must,  for  the  present,  rest  on  its 
own  merits.  We  believe  that  the/a»7, 
in  the  third  verse,  caused  the  same 
word  to  be  slipt  into  the  second, 
under  the  notion  of  making  the  itera- 
tion more  exact ;  but  such  merely 
verbal  and  mechanical  iteration  is  not 
in  place  here,  and  destroys  the  rhymic 
structure  of  the  lyric  in  a  very  un- 
Shelleyan  manner."  I  cannot  assent 
to  this  :  I  think  the  substitution  of 
pine  introduces  a  mechanical  element 
not  in  the  poem  before,  and  ruins  a 
most  lovely  line.  In  one  of  the  Bos- 
combe  drafts  odours  of  my  chaplet  is 
substituted  for  cfiampak  odours. 

*  So  in  The  Liberal  and  the  Posthu- 
mous Poems  ;  and  Mr.  Browning  gives 
no  account  of  the  word  die,  interpo- 
lated in  the  collected  editions,  which 
I  think  is  much  better  out. 

'  So  Id  the  editions  of  1839  and 
onwards ;  but  in  The  Liberal  and  the 
Posthumous  Poems  the  0  /  found  by 
Mr.  Browning  in  the  MS.,  is  omitted. 
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III. 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

1  die!  I  faint!  I  fail!i 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 

My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas ! 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; — 
Oh!  press  it  to  thine  own  again,* 
Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


CANCELLED  PASSAGE » 

0  pillow  cold  and  wet  with  tears ! 
Thou  breathest  sleep  no  more! 


TO  SOPHIA. 


I. 


Thou  art  fair,  and  few  are  fairer. 

Of  the  nymphs  of  earth  or  ocean. 
Tliey  are  robes  that  fit  the  wearer — 


1  This  line  is  pointed  aa  iu  The 
Liberal :  Mrs.  Shelley  gives  it,  in  all 
editions,  thus  : 

I  die,  I  fkint,  I  fiul  I 

'  In  7*he  Liberal  this  line  stands 
O  !  pre«  me  to  thine  own  again, 

and  in  the  Potthumaus  Poems 

Oh !  preaB  it  doee  to  thine  again. 

'  Mr.  Rossetti  found  these  two  lines 
in  the  note-book  containing  Charles  the 
First,  He  gives  them  as  "  apparently 
belonging"  to  The  Indian  Serenade. 

*  These  stanzas,  which  were  first 
published  by  Mr.  Rossetti  in  1870, 
were  addressed    by  Shelley  to  Miss 


Sophia  Stacey.  "  This  lady,"  says  Mr. 
Rc«setti,  "  was  a  ward  of  Mr.  Parker, 
an  uncle  by  marriage  of  Shelley,  living 
in  Bath.  She  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
poet  and  his  wife  in  Italy  from  time 
to  time,  haxHing  lived  three  months  in 
the  same  house  with  them  in  Florence 
— Madame  Du  Plantis*,  Via  Val  Fonda. 
She  eventually  marri^  Captain  J.  P. 
Catty,  RE."  I  am  very  much  in- 
debted to  Major  General  Catty  of  the 
46th  Regiment  for  permission  to  in- 
clude in  this  edition  these  beautiful 
verses  and  those  entitled  Time  L^mg 
Past,  which  will  be  found  among  the 
poems  of  1820. 


TO   SOPHIA.  13 

Tliose  soft  limbs  of  thine,  whose  motion 
Ever  falls  and  shifts  and  glances, 
As  the  life  within  them  dances. 


II. 

Thy  deep  eyes,  a  double  planet, 

Gaze  the  wisest  into  madness 
With  soft  clear  fire.     The  winds  that  fan  it 

Are  those  thoughts  of  gentle  gladness 
Which,  like  zephyrs  on  the  biUow, 
Make  thy  gentle  soul  their  pillow. 


III. 

If  whatever  face  thou  paintest 

In  those  eyes  grows  pale  with  pleasure, 
If  tlie  fainting  soul  is  faintest 

When  it  hears  thy  harp's  wild  measure, 
Wonder  not  that,  when  thou  speakest, 
Of  the  weak  my  heart  is  weakest. 


IV. 

As  dew  beneath  the  wind  of  morning, 
As  the  sea  which  whirlwinds  waken, 

As  the  birds  at  thunder's  warning. 
As  aught  mute  but  deeply  shaken, 

As  one  who  feels  an  unseen  spirit. 

Is  my  heart  when  thine  is  near  it. 
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FRAGMENT:  A  SOUL  KNOWN.^ 

I  AM  as  a  spirit  who  has  dwelt 
Within  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  I  have  felt 
His  feelings,  and  have  thought  his  thoughts,  and  known 
The  inmost  converse  of  his  soul,  the  tone 
Unheard  but  in  the  silence  of  his  blood, 
When  all  the  pulses  in  their  multitude 
Image  the  trembling  calm  of  summer  seas. 
I  have  unlocked  the  golden  melodies 
Of  his  deep  soul,  as  with  a  master-key, 
And  loosened  them  and  bathed  myself  therein — 
Even  as  an  eagle  in  a  thunder-mist 
Clothing  his  wings  with  lightning. 


FRAGMENT :   IS  NOT  TO-DAY  ENOUGH  ? 

Is  not  to-day  enough  ?    Why  do  I  peer 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  day  to  come  ? 
Is  not  to-morrow  even  as  yesterday  ? 

And  will  the  day  that  follows  change  thy  doom? 
Few  flowers  grow  upon  thy  wintry  way; 

And  who  waits  for  thee  in  that  clieerless  home 
Whence  thou  hast  fled,  whither  thou  must  return 
Charged  with  the  load  that  makes  thee  faint  and  mourn  ? 


^  This  And  the  next  five  fragments      I  have  supplied  the  headings  for  con- 
are  from  Belies  of  ShdUy,     Mr.  Qar-      venience  of  reference, 
nett  assigns  them  to  the  year  1819. 


FRAG&IENTS.  15 


FRAGMENT :  QUESTIONS. 

Is  it  that  in  some  brighter  sphere 
We  part  from  friends  we  meet  with  here  ? 
Or  do  we  see  the  Future  pass 
Over  the  Present's  dusky  glass  ? 
Or  what  is  that  that  makes  us  seem 
To  patch  up  fragments  of  a  dream, 
Part  of  which  comes  true,  and  part 
Beats  and  trembles  in  the  heart  ? 


FRAGMENT  :   TO  ITALY. 

As  the  sunrise  to  the  night, 

As  the  north  wind  to  the  clouds, 

As  the  earthquake's  fiery  flight, 
Ruining  mountain  solitudes, 

Everlasting  Italy, 

Be  those  hopes  and  fears  on  thee. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  INVITATION. 

Follow  to  the  deep  wood's  weeds, 
Follow  to  the  wild  briar  dingle, 
Where  we  seek  to  intermingle, 
And  the  violet  tells  her  tale 
To  the  odour-scented  gale, 
For  they  two  have  enough  to  do 
Of  such  work  as  I  and  you. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  PLEASURE. 

At  the  creation  of  the  Earth 
Pleasure,  tliat  divinest  birth, 
From  the  soil  of  Heaven  did  rise, 
Wrapt  in  sweet  wild  melodies-^- 
Like  an  exhalation  wreathing 
To  the  sound  of  air  low-breathing 
Through  ^Eolian  pines,  which  make 
A  shade  and  shelter  to  the  lake 
Whence  it  rises  soft  and  slow ; 
Her  life  breathing  [limbs]  did  flow 
In  the  harmony  divine 
Of  an  ever-lengthening  line 
Wliich  enwrapt  her  perfect  form 
With  a  beauty  clear  and  warm. 


FRAGMENT:  LOVE  THE  UNIVERSE. ^ 

And  who  feels  discord  now  or  sorrow  ? 

Love  is  the  universe  to-day — 
Tliese  are  the  slaves  of  dim  to-morrow, 

Darkening  Life's  labyrinthine  way. 


^  ThiB  and  the  next  three  fragmenta  I  have  supplied  the  headings,  here  as 
were  first  g^ven  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the  in  some  other  cases,  for  convenience 
first  edition  of  1839, — without  titles.       of  reference. 
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FRAGMENT :  WINE  OF  EGLANTINK 

I  AM  drunk  with  the  honey  wine 

Of  the  moon-unfolded  eglantine, 

Which  fairies  catch  in  hyacinth  bowls  :^ — 

The  bats,  the  dormice,  and  the  moles 

Sleep  in  the  walls  or  under  the  sward 

Of  the  desolate  Castle  yard ; 

And  when  'tis  spilt  on  the  summer  earth 

Or  its  fumes  arise  among  tlie  dew, 
Their  jocund  dreams  are  full  of  mirth, 
Tliey  gibber  their  joy  in  sleep ;  for  few 
Of  the  fairies  bear  those  bowls  so  new ! 


FRAGMENT :  CALM  THOL^GHTS. 

Ye  gentle  \isitations  of  calm  thought — 
Moods  like  the  memories  of  happier  earth, 
WHiich  come  arrayed  in  thoughts  of  little  worth, 

Like  stars  in  clouds  by  the  weak  winds  enwrought, 
But  that  the  clouds  depart  and  stai's  remain, 

While  they  remain,  and  ye,  alas,  depart ! 


FRAGMENT :  DEAD  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN. 

And  where  is  tnith  ?   On  tombs  ?   for  such  to  thee 
Has  been  my  heart — and  thy  dead  memory 
Has  lain  from  cliildhood,  many  a  changeful  year — 
Unchangingly  preserved  and  buried  there. 


*  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  buds ;       Garnett,  at  p.  95   of   the   Relies  of 
>ut  howls  in  the  MS.,  as  stated  by  Mr.       ShdUy. 

VOU  TV.  C 


IS  POKMS  OF   1819. 


FE  AGMENT  : 
"A  GENTLE  STORY  OF  TWO  LOVERS  YOUNG ;'» 

A  GENTLE  story  of  two  lovers  young, 

Who  met  in  innocence  and  died  in  sorrow, 
And  of  one  selfish  heart,  whose  rancour  clung 
Like  curses  on  them  ;  are  ye  slow  to  borrow 
The  lore  of  truth  from  such  a  tale? 
Or  in  this  world's  deserted  vale. 
Do  ye  not  see  a  star  of  gladness 
Pierce  the  shadows  of  its  sadness, 
Wlien  ye  are  cold,  tliat  love  is  a  light  sent 
From  lieaven,  which   none   shall   quench,  to  cheer  the 
innocent  ? 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  INCANTATION. 

L 

"When  a  lover  clasps  his  fairest, 
Tlien  be  our  dread  sport  the  rarest. 
Their  caresses  were  like  the  chaff 
In  the  tempest,  and  be  our  laugh 
His  despair — her  epitaph  ! 

II. 

When  a  mother  clasps  lier  child, 
Watch  till  dusty  Death  has  piled 
His  cold  ashes  on  the  clay  ; 
Slie  has  loved  it  many  a  day — 
She  remains, — it  fades  away. 

'  This  and  the  eight  fragments  which  without  any  »eparate  headings,  whi- 
follow  it  were  first  given  by  Mrs.  Shel-  again,  I  have  supplied  for  conveniei 
ley  in    the   second   etlition   of   1839,       of  reference. 
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FRAGMENT:  AN  UNFINISHED  TALE. 

One  sung  of  thee  who  left  tlie  tale  untold, 

Like  the  false  dawns  which  perish  in  the  bursting: 

Like  empty  cups  of  wrought  and  daedal  gold, 

Wliich  mock  the  lips  with  air,  when  tliey  are  thirsting. 

FRAGMENT:  THE  ROMAN'S  CHAMBER. 

I. 
In  the  cave  wliich  wild  weeds  cover 
Wait  for  tliine  a^therial  lover ; 
For  the  pallid  moon  is  waning, 

O'er  the  spiral  cypress  hanging 
And  the  moon  no  cloud  is  staining. 

II. 
It  was  once  a  Roman's  chamber, 

Where  he  kept  his  darkest  revels. 
And  the  wild  weeds  twine  and  clamber ; 

It  was  then  a  cliasm  for  devils. 


FRAGMENT :  ROME  AND  NATURE. 

Rome  has  fallen,  ye  see  it  lying 

Heaped  in  undistinguislied  niin : 
Nature  is  alone  undvinjj. 


FRAGilENT :  POETRY  AND  MUSIC. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  sit  and  read  the  tales 
Of  mighty  poets  and  to  hear  the  while 

Sweet  music,  whicli  when  the  attention  fails 
Fills  the  dim  pause 
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FRAGMENT :  THE  SERPENT. 

Wake  tlie  serpent  not — lest  he 
Should  not  know  tlie  way  to  go, — 
Let  him  crawl  which  yet  lies  sleeping 
Through  the  deep  grass  of  the  meadow ! 
Not  a  bee  shall  hear  him  creeping, 
Not  a  may-fly  shall  awaken 
From  its  cradling  blue-bell  shaken, 
Not  the  starlight  as  he's  sliding 
Through  the  grass  with  silent  gliding. 

FRAGMENT :  FITFUL  RAIN. 

The  fitful  alternations  of  the  rain, 

When  the  chill  wind,  languid  as  with  pain 

Of  its  own  heavy  moisture,  here  and  there 

Drives  through  the  grey  and  beamless  atmosphere. 

FRAGMENT :  LOVE\S  ATMOSPHERE. 

There  is  a  warm  and  gentle  atmosphere 
About  the  form  of  one  we  love,  and  thus 

As  in  a  tender  mist  our  spirits  are 

Wrapt  in  the  of  that  which  is  to  us 

The  health  of  life's  own  life. 

TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY.  1 

Thy  little  footsteps  on  the  sands 

Of  a  remote  and  lonely  shore ; 
The  twinkling  of  thine  infant  hands. 

Where  now  tlie  worm  will  feed  no  more : 
Thy  mingled  look  of  love  and  glee 
When  we  returned  to  gaze  on  tliee. 

*  Fir«t  given  in  Mrs.  Shelley*«  firat  e<lition  of  1839. 


TO   WILLIAM   SHELLEY. 
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TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY.  ^ 

(With  what  truth  I  may  say — 
Roma !    Roma  !   Roma  ! 
Non  h  i>iii  come  era  prima  !) 

L 

My  lost  William,  thou  in  whom 

Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and  did 
That  decaying  robe  consume 

Which  its  lustre  faintly  hid, 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb, 
But  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not — if  a  thing  divine 
Like  thee  can  die,  thy  funeral  shrine 
Is  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 

n. 

Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  child  ? 

Let  me  tliink  thy  spirit  feeds, 
With*  its  life  intense  and  mild, 

The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds. 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild ; — 

Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  the  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass, 
Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 
A  portion^  


^  Mn«.  SheUey  first  published  tliis 
fragment  in  the  Posthumous  Poems 
(1824)  with  the  date  "June,  1819," 
afBxed. 

'  Within  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions 
of  1824  and  1889 ;  but  this  mistake 
was  corrected  in  later  editions, — com- 
mencing, certainly,  as  early  as  1847. 

'  Concerning  the  English  burial 
groiwd  wherein  this  child  was  biuicd, 
Shelley  wrote  as  follows  :  "  This  sjwt 


is  the  repository  of  a  sacred  loss,  of 
which  the  yearnings  of  a  parent's  heart 
are  now  prophetic ;  he  is  rendered 
immortal  by  love,  as  his  memory  is 
by  death.  My  beloved  child  is  buried 
here.  I  envy  death  the  body  far  less 
than  the  oppressors  the  minds  of  those 
whom  they  have  torn  from  me.  The 
one  can  kill  the  body,  the  other  crushes 
the  affections." 


•>•> 
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TWO  FBAGMENTS  TO  MAIlY.i 

I. 
My  dearest  Mary,  wherefore  hast  thou  gone. 
And  left  ine  in  tliis  dreary  world  alone ! 
Thy  form  is  liere  indeed — a  lovely  one — 
But  thou  art  fled,  gone  down  the  dreary  road, 
That  leads  to  Sorrow's  most  obscure  abode ; 
Tliou  sittest  on  the  hearth  of  pale  despair. 

Where 
Fur  thine  own  sake  I  cannot  follow  thee. 

II. 

The  world  is  dreary, 

And  I  am  weary 
Of  wandering  on  without  thee,  Mary ; 

A  joy  was  erewhile 

In  thy  voice  and  thy  smile, 
And  'tis  gone,  when  I  should  be  gone  too,  Mary. 


ON  THE  MEDUSA  OF  LEOXAKDO  DA  VIKCI, 


IN    THE   FLORENTINE   GALLERY 


'  2 


I. 


It  lieth,  gazing  on  tlie  midnight  sky. 
Upon  tlie  cloudy  mountain  peak  supine ; 

Below,  far  lands  are  seen  tremblingly; 
Its  horror  and  its  beauty  are  divine. 


*  These  two  fragments  addressed  to 
herself  were  first  given  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley in  the  second  edition  of  1839,  with 
the  date  "July,  1819"  affixed,  but 
vrithout  any  heading.  Mr.  Rossetti, 
who  infers  (no  doubt  rightly)  that  they 
were  "  written  in  the  season  of  Mrs. 
SlieIley*H  deep  dejection  for  the  kws 


of  the  beloved  infant  William,**  sus- 
pects that  vken  in  the  last  line  of 
fragment  II  should  be  trhere — "t.e.  to 
the  tomb."  This  seems  likely,  but 
not,  to  my  mind,  a  certainty. 

*  First  given  by  Mrs.  8helley  in  the 
PotthvmovaPoemt,  inscribed  "Florence, 
1819." 
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Upon  its  lips  and  eyelids  seems  to  lie 

Loveliness  like  a  shadow,  from  which  shine,  ^ 
Fiery  and  lurid,  struggling  underneath. 
The  agonies  of  anguish  and  of  death. 

11. 

Yet  it  is  less  the  horror  than  the  grace 
AMiich  tui-ns  tlie  gazer's  spirit  into  stone; 

Whereon  the  lineaments  of  that  dead  face 
Are  graven,  till  the  characters  be  grown 

Into  itself,  and  thought  no  more  can  trace; 
Tis  the  melodious  hue  of  beauty  thrown 

Athwart  the  darkness  and  the  glare  of  pain, 

Wliich  humtmize  and  harmonize  tlie  strain. 

III. 

And  from  its  liead  as  from  one  body  giow, 

As  grass  out  of  a  watery  rock, 

Hairs  which  are  vipers,  and  they  curl  and  flow 

And  their  long  tangles  in  each  other  lock. 
And  with  unending  involutions  shew 

Their  mailed  radiance,  as  it  were  to  mock 
The  torture  and  the  death  within,  and  saw 
The  solid  air  with  many  a  ragged  jaw. 

IV. 

And  from  a  stone  beside,  a  poisonous  eft 

Peeps  idly  into  those*  Gorgonian  eyes ; 
Whilst  in  the  air  a  ghastly  bat,  bereft 

Of  sense,  has  flitted  with  a  mad  surprise 
Out  of  the  cave  this  hideous  light  had  cleft. 

And  he  comes  hastening  like  a  moth  that  hies 

'  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  of  1824  '  In  the  Posthumous  Poeins,  tfwse : 

nnd   1839,  shrine;   but  corrected  to       in  the  editions  of  1839  <^«. 
thine  as  early  as  1847. 
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After  a  taper;  and  the  midnight  sky 
Flares,  a  light  more  dread  than  obscurity. 

'Tis  the  tempestuous  loveliness  of  terror; 

For  from  the  serpents  gleams  a  brazen  glare 
Kindled  by  that  inextricable  error, 

Wliich  makes  a  tlirilling  vapour  of  the  air 
Become  a  and  ever-shifting  mirror 

Of  all  the  beauty  and  the  terror  there — 
A  woman's  countenance,  witli  serpent  locks, 
Gazing  in  death  on  heaven  from  those  wet  rocks. 


LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY.  1 

I. 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river, 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean; 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single ; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  anotlier's  Ijeing  mingle; — 

Whv  not  I  with  tliine  ? 


^  Mrs.  Shelley  claaseH  thu  \H)eui 
amoDg  those  of  1820 ;  aud  iu  the 
Posthumout  Poemi  it  is  dated  ''  Janii- 
ar>',  1820."  Mr.  Rossetti  followH  this 
arrangemeDt.  The  p<»em  was,  how- 
ever, puMii«hcd  in  The  Indicator  for 
of  the  22nd  Deceuiljer,  1819,  with 
the  signature  **  2.",  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing introductory  note  by  Leigh 
Hunt  : — "  We  intended  to  introduce 
the  following  delightful  little  lyric, 
by  a  friend,  in  very  different  com- 
|Kiny  from  that  of  the  gentlemen  just 
pretHinted  to  the  reader ;  [the  article 
making  up  the  rest  of  the  number 
waj*  tliiit  on  "Thieves,  Ancient  and 


Modem  "]  but  as  Mercury,  who  was 
the  god  of  tliieves,  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  the  lyre,  and  as  Love  him- 
self, time  out  of  mind,  lias  been  called 
a  thief,  it  is  not,  in  all  respects,  in- 
ai)propriately  situated.  We  may  fancy 
Mercur}'  playing,  and  Love  singing  : 
— and  the  song  is  indeed  worthy  of 
the  performers.  It  is  elemental,  Pla- 
tonical ;  a  meeting  of  divineness  with 
humanity."  It  is  possible  that  this 
poem  was  the  one  referred  to  in  Shel- 
ley's letter  to  Hunt  in  which  he  en- 
quires after  The  Mask  of  Anarchy^ 
and  refers  to  another  poem  as  enclosed, 
to  be  printed  in  Tht  Examiner,  or  to 


love's  philosophy. 
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IL 

See  the  Miountains  kiss  high  heaven, 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven, 

If  it  disdained  it's  brother  ; 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  eartli. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea : 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 


*' share  the  fate,  whatever  that  fate 
way  be,  of  the  Mask.*'  This  letter 
yraa  printed  in  Hunt's  Lord  Byron 
and  9ome  of  Hit  Contemporaries^  dated 
"December,  1819  ";  but  Mrs.  Shelley 
gives  the  date  (Estays,  <(rc.,  1840,  Vol. 
II)  as  November.  She  says  in  a  foot- 
note that  the  enclosed  poem  was  Peter 
Bdl  the  Third ;  but  such  cannot  be 
the  case,  as  that  poem  was  certainly 
sent  to  Hunt  in  another  letter,  dated 
2nd  November,  1819,  printed  inReUcs 
of  ShtUey  (p.  103).  It  being  clear  that 
the  poem  referred  to  in  the  other 
November  letter  was  not  Peter  Bell,  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  it  was  Love* 8 
Pkilo9ophy.  The  only  important  vari- 
ation from  the  received  text  presented 
by  the  Indicator  version  is  in  the 
second  stanza,  where  lines  3  and  4  are 
as  follows  : 

No  Uaf  or  flower  would  be  fbrgiven, 
If  it  disdained  to  Lis$  it's  brother  ; 

this  reading  is  certainly  Shelley's,  but 
was  doubtless   rejected    by   him  on 


revision.  The  received  version  has 
the  authority  of  an  extant  MS.  of  later 
date, — that  namely,  in  the  copy  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  Literary  Pocket-hook  for 
1819,  which  Shelley  presented  to  Miss 
Sophia  Stacey  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1820,  with  this  and  two  other 
poems  written  in  in  MS.  The  change 
made  in  this  ease  is  of  the  subtlest 
mastery, — a  wonderful  improvement 
where  none  seemed  needed  ;  and  yet 
one  can  see  not  only  that  the  metre 
was  out  of  order  before,  but  also 
that  the  word  Hm  did  occur  just  once 
too  often.  While  adopting  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  this  emendation,  I  have 
in  minutiae  followed  the  Indicator  text 
implicitly.  It  commends  itself  to  me 
as  perfectly  printed  ^m  a  perfect 
MS.  of  Shelley's.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  add  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Dixon 
pointed  out  in  Notes  and  Queries  (in 
January,  1868)  that  the  poem  is  trace- 
able to  a  French  song  in  eight  lines, — 
Lea  Tents  baiaeut  lee  nnages. 


POEMS    WRITTEN    IN    1820. 


[As  The  SentUiee  Plant,  A  VUion  of  the  Sea,  The  Cloud,  To  a  SkyUtrk, 
and  the  Ode  to  Liberty  have  been  given  in  Vol.  II,  with  Prometheus 
Unbound,  as  Shelley  gave  them,  I  presume  Arethuta  should  open  this 
section.  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  collected  editions  those  five  poems  all  precede 
it  It  IB  dated  "  Pisa,  1820  "  ;  and  though  Shelley  was  at  Pisa  late  in  1820 
as  well  as  early,  I  infer,  from  this  poem  being  placed  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
before  the  Letter  to  Maria  Oisbome  (given  in  Vol.  Ill  of  this  edition),  that 
Arethusa  was  written  before  the  visit  to  Leghorn,  where  the  Letter  was 
written.  There  are  not  many  complete  dates  to  guide  us  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  poems ;  but  the  Ode  to  Naples  furnishes  another,  being 
referred  to  in  a  diary  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  under  the  date  25th  August,  1820, 
though  the  date  given  in  the  Posthumous  Poems  is  September,  1820;  and 
Orpheus  may  safely  be  placed  after  that,  being  traceable  to  .  the  influence 
of  Sgricci,  the  Improwisatore,  whom  the  Shelleys  heard  in  the  winter  of 
1820.  Mrs.  Shelley's  long  letter  giving  an  account  of  Sgricci  (see  VoL  II, 
p.  432)  is   dated  the  29th  of  December  1820.— H.  B.  F.] 


POEMS   WRITTEN   IN    1820. 


ARETHUSA.! 

I. 

Arethusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, — 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks, 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the-  streams ; — 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Wliich  slopes  to  the  western  gleams: 

And  gliding  and  springing 

She  went,  ever  singing, 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep; 

The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep. 

*  First  given  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the  Posthumous  Poems. 
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II. 

Tlien  Alpheus  bold, 

On  his  glacier  cold, 
Witli  his  trident  the  monntajns  strook ; 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  tlie  rocks; — ^with  tlie  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  concealed  behind 
The  ums  of  the  silent  snow, 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below : 

Tlie  beaitl  and  the  hair 

Of  the  River-god^  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep, 

As  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  l)rink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

III. 

"  Oh,  save  me !  Oh,  guide  me ! 
And  bid  the  deep  hide  me, 

For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair!" 
Tlie  loud  Ocean  heard, 
To  its  blue  depth  stin*ed, 

And  divided  at  her  prayer ; 
And  under  the  water 
The  Earth's  white  daughter 

Fled  like  a  sunnv  l>eam : 
Behind  her  descended 
Her  billows,  unblended 

*  In  Mn*.  Shelley's  editions,   rirer  (M. 


ARETHUSA. 


:n 


With  tlie  brackish  Dorian  stream: — 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main 
Alpheiis  rushed  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin^ 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 

IV. 

Under  the  bowers 
AVhere  the  Ocean  Powers 

Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones, 
Tlirough  the  coral  woods 
Of  the  weltering  floods, 

Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones ; 
Tlirough  the  dim  beams 
Wliich  amid  the  streams 

AVeave  a  net-work  of  coloured  light ; 
And  under  tlie  caves, 
Where  tlie  shadowy  waves 

Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night : — 
Outspeeding  the  shark, 
And  the  sword-fish  dark, 

Under  the  ocean  foam. 

And  up  through  the  rifts 


'  The  licence  taken  by  Shelley  in 
Hiich  rfajrmee  as  this  seems  to  demand 
Home  explanation.  This  is  one  of 
several  cases  in  which,  amidst  marks 
of  the  most  fastidious  workmanship, 
we  find  ruin  set  to  rhyme  with  pur- 
miing  or  some  other  present  participle 
in  inff.  I  cannot  think  that  Shelley 
would  have  permitted  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  so  indefensible  a  solecism  had 
the  words  not  formed  a  rhyme  to 
him ;  and  it  seems  likely  that,  being 
r»f  the  aristocratic  caste,  the  habit  of 


dropping  the  final  *jr  was  indelibly 
acquired  as  a  child  and  youth,  and 
never  struck  him  as  a  bad  habit  to 
be  got  over.  If  so,  to  him,  ruin  and 
jmrming  were  a  perfect  rhyme  ;  and 
I  need  not  tell  the  reader  that,  to 
this  day,  it  is  an  affectation  current 
among  persons  who  are  or  pretend  to 
be  of  the  aristocratic  caste,  not  only 
to  drop  the  final  g  in  these  cases 
themselves,  but  to  stigmatize  its  pro- 
nunciation by  other  people  as  "  pedan- 
tic" ! 
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Of  the  mountain  clifts 
They  past  to  their  Dorian  home. 

V. 

And  now  from  their  fountains 

In  Enna-s  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks, 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted, 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sunrise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 

At  noon-tide  they  flow 

Through  tlie  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  Asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore ; — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 


THE  QUESTION.^ 

I. 

I  DREAMED  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way. 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring. 

And  gentle  odours  led  my  steps  astray, 
Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 

'  First  given  by  Mrs.  SheUey  in  the  Po8thum<md  Poena, 


THE   QUESTION.  33 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 

Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 
Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 
But  kissed  it  and  then  fled,  as   thou  mightest  in  dream. 

II. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets. 
Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth. 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets; 

Faint  oxlips ;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 

The  sod  scarce  heaved;  and  that  tall  flower  that  wets — 
Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness  and  mirth — ^ 

Its  mother's  face  with  heaven-coUected  tears, 

When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  hears. 

III. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine. 
Green  cow-bind  and  the  moonlight-coloured  May, 

And  cherry  blossoms,  and  white  cups,  whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by  the  day; 

And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine. 
With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray; 

And  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  gold, 

Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

IV. 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 

There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple  prankt  with  white, 
And  starry  river  buds  among  the  sedge. 

And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright. 
Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light ; 

'  This    line,    omitted    from    Mrs.       Mr.  Gamett,  and  published  in    TTie 
Shelley's  editions,  was  discovered  by       Wetiminater  Review  for  July,  1870. 
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And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  sheen. 

V. 

Methought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 

Tliat  the  same  hues,  which  in  their  natural  bowers 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 

Kept  these  imprisoned  children  of  the  Hours 
Within  my  hand, — ^and  then,  elate  and  gay, 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come, 

That  I  might  there  present  it ! — Oli !  to  whom  ? 


HYMN  OF  ArOLLO.i 


The  sleepless  Hours  who  watch  me  as  I  lie, 
Curtained  with  star-inwoven  tapestries, 

From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky, 

Fanning  the  busy  dreams  from  my  dim  eyes, — 

"Waken  me  when  their  Mother,  the  grey  Dawn, 

Tells  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon  is  gone. 

II. 

Then  I  arise,  and  climbing  Heaven's  blue  dome, 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  waves, 

Lea\dng  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  foam ; 

My  footsteps  pave  the  clouds  with  fire ;  the  caves 

Are  filled  with  my  bright  presence,  and  tlie  air 

Leaves  the  <n*eeu  earth  to  mv  embraces  bare. 


^  Mrs.  Shelley  first  gave  this  and  the  two  Hymns  were  "  written  at  the 
the  Hymn  of  Pan  in  the  Posthumous  request  of  a  friend,  to  be  inserted  in  a 
Poems,  with  a  note  explaining  that       drama  on  the  subject  of  Midas." 


HYMN   OF  APOLLO.  3;1 

IIL 

The  sunbeams  are  my  shafts,  with  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  the  day ; 

All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  from  the  glory  of  my  ray 

Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might, 

Until  diminished  by  the  reign  of  night. 

IV. 

I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows  and  the  flowers 
With  their  setherial  colours;  the  Moon's  globe 

And  the  pure  stars  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Aie  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe ; 

WTiat^ver  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may  shine, 

Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

V. 

I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  peak  of  Heaven, 
Then  with  unwiUing  steps  I  wander  down 

Into  the  clouds  of  the  Atlantic  even ; 
For  grief  that  I  depart  they  weep  and  frown : 

Wliat  look  is  more  delightful  than  the  smile 

With  which  I  soothe  them  from  the  western  isle  ? 

VL 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 

Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine ; 
All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse. 

All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine. 
All  light  of  art  or  nature; — to  my  song. 
Victory  and  praise  in  their^  own  right  belong. 


'  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  :  Mr.  Rossetti  substitutes  its. 
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HYMN  OF  PAX. 


I. 


From  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come ; 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 

Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes, 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme. 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes, 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime, 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass, 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus^  was, 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

II. 

Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing, 

And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 
The  light  of  the  dying  day, 

Speeded  by^  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waves, 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns. 
And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves. 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


*  The  note  referred  to  at  p.  84  ex-       miisic." 
plains  that  "  Apollo  and  Pan  contend-  '  So  in  the  Patthumous  Poems,  but 

ed  before  Tmohis  for  the   prize  in       ^rtih  in  the  e<1itionfl  of  1839. 


"  I   FEAK  THY   KISSES,   GENTLE   MAIDEN."  37 


III. 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

I  sang  of  the  daedal  Earth, 
^Vnd  of  Heaven — and  the  giant  wars. 
And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth, — 
And  then  I  changed  my  pipings- 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasped  a  reed: 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  aU  deluded  thus ! 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  en\y  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood. 

At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


TO 


I. 


I  FEAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine ; 

Sly  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burthen  tliine. 


II. 


I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion, 
Tliou  needest  not  fear  mine; 

Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 
With  which  I  worship  tliine. 


*  First  given  iu  the  Pwithamous  Pittmi, — hh  \vnj<  al«<»  the  next. 
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THE  TWO  SPIEITS. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 

First  Spirit. 

0  THOU,  who  plumed  with  strong  desire 

Wouldst^  float  above  the  earth,  beware! 
A  Shadow  tracks  thy  flight  of  fire — 
Night  is  coming! 
Bright  are  the  regions  of  the  air,  s 

And  among  the  winds  and  beams 
It  were  delight  to  wander  there — 
Night  is  coming ! 

Second  Spirit. 

The  deathless  stars  are  bright  above ; 

If  I  would  cross  the  shade  of  night,  lo 

Witliin  my  heart  is  the  lamp  of  love, 
And  that  is  day ! 
And  the  moon  will  smile  ^  with  gentle  lit^ht 
On  my  golden  plumes  where'er  they  move ; 

The  meteors  will  linger  round  my  flight,  is 

And  make  night  day. 

First  Spirit. 

But  if  the  whirlwinds  of  darkness  waken 

Hail,  and  lightning,  and  stormy  rain ; 
See,  the  bounds  of  the  air  are  shaken — 

Night  is  coming !  20 


^  Would  ill  the  Pogthnmous  Poemtj  *  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions ;  but 

but  WouUUt  in  the  editions  of  1839.         shine  in  Mr.  Kossetti's. 
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The  red  swift  clouds  of  the  hurricane 
Yon  declining  sun  have  overtaken, 

The  clash  of  the  hail  sweeps  over  the  plain — 
Night  is  coming! 

Second  SpimT. 

I  see  the  light,  and  I  hear  the  sound ;  26 

I'll  sail  on  the  flood  of  the  tempest  dark. 
With  the  calm  within  and  the  light  aroimd 
Which  makes  night  day : 
And  thou,  when  the  gloom  is  deep  and  stark. 
Look  from  thy  dull  earth,  slumber-bound,  30 

My  moon-like^  flight  thou  then  may'st  mark 
On  high,  far  away. 


Some  say  there  is  a  precipice 

Where  one  vast  pine  is  frozen  to  ruin 
O'er  piles  of  snow  and  chasms  of  ice  35 

'  Jlid  Alpine  mountains  ; 
And  that  the  languid  storm  pursuing 
That  winged  shape,  for  ever  flies 

Bound  those  hoar  branches,  aye  renewing 

Its  aery  fountains.  40 

Some  say  when  nights  are  dry  and  clear. 

And  the  death-dews  sleep  on  the  morass, 
Sweet  whispers  are  heard  by  the  traveller, 
Which  make*  night  day: 
And  a  silver  shape  like  his  early  love  doth  pass 
Upborne  by  her  wild  and  glittering  hair,  40 

And  when  he  awakes  on  the  fragrant  grass, 
He  finds  night  day. 

^  In  the  Potthumotu  PoemSy  moon-       1839. 
lilt ;  but  moQfdiijht  in  the  editions  of  '  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  iiKiirej. 
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SONG  OF  PROSERPINE, 

WHILE   GATHERING   FL0WE;RS   ON   THE  PLAIN   OF  ENNA.^ 

I. 

Sacred  Goddess,  Mother  Earth, 
Thou  from  whose  immortal  bosom, 

Gods,  and  men,  and  beasts  have  birth, 
Leaf  and  blade,  and  bud  and  blossom. 

Breathe  thine  influence  most  divine 

On  thine  own  cliild,  Proserpine. 

n. 

If  with  mists  of  evening  dew 
Thou  dost  nourish  these  young  flowers 

Till  they  grow,  in  scent  and  hue. 
Fairest  children  of  the  hours. 

Breathe  thine  influence  most  divine 

On  thine  own  child,  Proserpine. 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER.  2 

It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  afternoon. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sunny  month  of  June, 

When  the  north  wind  congregates  in  crowds 

The  floating  mountains  of  the  silver  clouds 

From  the  horizon — and  the  stainless  sky  5 

Opens  beyond  them  like  eternity. 

All  things  rejoiced  beneath  the  sun;  the  weeds, 

^  This  poem  was  first  given  by  Mrs.  '  This  fragment  appeared    in   The 

Shelley  in  the  first  edition  of  1839.  Keeptale  for  1829. 
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The  river,  and  the  corn-fields,  and  the  reeds ; 
The  willow  leaves  that  glanced  in  the  light  breeze, 
And  the  firm  foliage  of  the  larger  trees.  lo 

It  was  a  winter  such  as  vhen  birds  ^  die 

In  the  deep  forests ;  and  the  fishes  lie 

Stiffened  in  the  translucent  ice,  which  makes 

Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 

A  wrinkled  clod  as  hard  as  brick;  and  when,  i6 

Among  their  cliildren,  comfortable  men 

Gather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold: 

Alas  then  for  the  homeless  beggar  old  ! 


LINES  TO  A  EEVIEWEE. « 

Alas  !  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  see 
In  hating  such  an  hateless  thing  as  me  ? 
There  is  no  sport  in  hate  where  all  the  rage 
Is  on  one  side.     In  vain  would  you  assuage 
Your  frowns  upon  an  unresisting  smile, 
In  which  not  even  contempt  lurks,  to  beguile 
Your  heart,  by  some  faint  sympathy  of  hate. 
Oh  conquer  what  you  cannot  satiate! 
For  to  your  passion  I  am  far  more  coy 
Than  ever  yet  was  coldest  maid  or  boy 
In  winter  noon.     Of  your  antipathy 
If  I  am  the  Narcissus,  you  are  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me. 

'  In  The  Keepioke,  do  die ;  but  do  wherein,  in  the  second  line,  we  read 

M  omitted  from  the  editions  of  1839.  an,  instead  of  the  a  of  later  editions. 

'  First  given  by  Mrs.  SheUey,  as  a  The  title  Lines  to  a  Reviewer  occurs  in 

sonnet,    in    the    PotihumtmB   Poems,  the  first  edition  of  1839. 
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ODE  TO  NAPLES. 


EPODE«  I.   a. 

I  STOOD  within  the  city  disinterred;* 

And  heard  the  autumnal  leaves  like  light  footfallB 
Of  spirits  passing  through  the  streets;  and  heard 

The  Mountain's  slumberous  voice  at  intervals 

Thrill  through  those  roofless  halls ;  s 

Tlie  oracular  thunder  penetrating  shook 

The  listening  soul  in  my  suspended  blood; 
I  felt  that  Earth  out  of  her  deep  heart  spoke — 

I  felt,  but  heard  not : — through  white  columns  glowed 
The  isle-sustaining  Ocean-flood, 
A  plane  of  light  between  two  Heavens  of  azure : 

Around  me  gleamed  many  a  bright  sepulchre 
Of  whose  pure  beauty,  Time,  as  if  his  pleasure 
Were  to  spare  Death,  had  never  made  erasure ; 

But  every  living  lineament  was  clear 

As  in  the  sculptor's  thought ;   and  there 
The  wreaths  of  stony  myrtle,  ivy  and  pine. 


10 


15 


*  The  Author  has  connected  many  recollections  of  his  visit  to  Pompeii 
and  Baia)  with  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  intelligence  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Constitutional  Government  at  Naples.  This  has  given  a  tinge  of 
picturesque  and  descriptive  imagery  to  the  introductory  Epodes  which 
depicture  these ^  scenes,  and  some  of  the  majestic  feelings  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  scene  of  this  animating  event.     [Shelley's  Note.] 


*  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hossetti  to  the  effect  that  the  designa- 
tion of  the  so-called  epodes,  and 
strophes  and  antistrophes,  as  given  in 
editions  previous  to  Mr.  Rossetti's,  is 
"chaotic to  a  degree,"  adding  "They 
are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  hopelessly 
muddled  ;  beginning  with  an  £^>ode 
(a/t«r-song  ! )"  As  the  foregoing  note 
is  clearly  Shelley's,  and  speaks  of  the 
"  introductory  EikkIch,"  that  solecism 


is  doubtless  his;  and  I  do  not 
much  use  in  attempting  to  rename 
the  various  divisions,  whi<^  are  in  all 
probability  named  according  to  Shel- 
ley's own  intention.  I  therefore  leave 
things  as  I  find  them  in  Mrs.  Shelley's 
editions  in  this  respect. 

'  I  presume  the  explanation  "  Pom- 
peii," given  here  in  a  note,  is  SheUey's. 

*  In  the  Posthumous  Poems,  these, — 
in  the  collected  editions,  the. 


ODE   TO   NAPLES.  4:^ 

Like  winter  leaves  o'ergrown  by  moulded  snow, 
Seemed  only  not  to  move  and  grow 
Because  the  crystal  silence  of  tlie  air  20 

Weighed  on  their  life ;   even  as  the  Power  divine 
WTiich  then  lulled  all  things,  brooded  upon  mine. 

EPODE  II.   o. 

Then  gentle  winds  arose 
With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wild  -^Eolian  sound  and  mountain-odour  keen;      25 
And  where  the  Baian  ocean 
Welters  with  airlike  motion, 
Within,  above,  around  its  bowers  of  starry  green, 
Moving  the  sea-flowers  in  those  purple  caves 
Even  as  the  ever  stormless  atmosphere  '30 

Floats  o'er  the  Elysian  realm. 
It  bore  me  like  an  Angel,  o'er  the  waves 
Of  sunlight,  whose  swift  pinnace  of  dewy  air 
No  storm  can  overwhelm ; 
I  sailed,  where  ever  flows  35 

Under  the  calm  Serene 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion 
From  the  unknowTi  graves 
Of  the  dead  kings  of  Melody.^ 
Shadowy  Aornos  darkened  o'er  the  helm  40 

The  horizontal  aether;  heaven  stript  bare 
Its  depths  over  Elysium,  where  the  prow 
Made  the  invisible  water  white  as  snow ; 
From  that  Typha?an  mount,  Inarime 

Tliere  streamed  a  sunlight  vapour,  like  tlie  standard 
Of  some  a^therial  host ;  46 

WliUst  from  all  the  coast. 
Louder  and  louder,  gathering  round,  there  wandered 

'  Homer  and  Virgil.     [Shellky's  Note.] 
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Over  the  oracular  woods  and  divine  sea 
l^phesyings  which  grew  articulate —  m 

They  seize  me — I  must  speak  them — ^be  they  fate! 

STROPHE  a.  1. 

Naples !  thou  Heart  of  men  which  ever  pantest 

Naked,  beneath  the  lidless  eye  of  heaven! 
Elysian  City  which  to  calm  inchantest  u 

The  mutinous  air  and  sea:  they  round  thee,  even 

As  sleep  round  Love,,  are  driven ! 
Metropolis  of  a  mined  Paradise  * 

Long  lost,  late  won,  and  yet  but  half  regained ! 
Bright  Altar  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice. 

Which  armed  Victory  offers  up  unstained  «o 

To  Love,  the  flower-enchained! 
Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  didst  cease  to  be, 
Now  art,  and  henceforth  ever  shalt  be,  free, 

If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avail. 

Hail,  hail,  all  liail  !  cs 

STROPHE  0,  2. 

Thou  youngest  giant  birth 

"WHiich  fruni  the  groaning  earth 
Leap  st,  clothed  in  armour  of  impenetrable  sade ! 

Last  of  the  lntercessoi*s ! 

Who  'gainst  the  Crowned  Transgressoi-s  70 

Pleadest  before  God's  love !     Arrayed  in  Wisdom's  mail. 

Wave  thy  lightning  lance  in  mirth 

Nor  let  tliy  high  lieart  fail. 
Though  from  their  himdred  gates  the  leagued  Oppressors, 

With  hurried  legions  move  !  75 

Hail,  hail,  all  hail ! 

*  Of.  A  dona  19,  Stiinza  X : 

Loat  aiig«l  of  a  iniiiieil  ranulioe  : 
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ANTISTROPHE  o. 

What  though  Cimmerian  Amirchs  dare  blaspheme 

Freedom  and  thee  ?  thy  shield  is  as  a  mirror 
To  make  their  blind  slaves  see,  and  with  fierce  gleam 

To  turn  his  hungry  sword  upon  the  wearer;  so 

A  new  Actseon's  error 
Shall  their's  have  been — devoured  by  their  own  hounds ! 

Be  thou  like  the  imperial  Basilisk 
Killing  thy  foe  with  unapparent  wounds! 

Gaze  on  oppression,  till  at  that  dread  risk  85 

Aghast  she  pass  from  the  Earth's  disk: 
Fear  not,  but  gaze — for  freemeij  mightier  grow. 
And  slaves  more  feeble,  gazing  on  their  foe; 

If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  may  avail, 

Thou  shalt  be  great — ^AU  hail!  90 

ANTISTROPHE  $.  2. 

From  Freedom's  form  divine. 

From  Nature's  inmost  shrine. 
Strip  every  impious  gawd,  rend  Error  veil  by  veil : 

O'er  Euin  desolate. 

O'er  Falsehood's  fallen  state,  95 

Sit  thou  sublime,  unawed ;   be  the  Destroyer  pale ! 

And  equal  laws  be  thine. 

And  wingM  words  let  sail, 
Freighted  with  truth  even  from  the  throne  of  God : 

That  wealth,  surviving  fate,  100 

Be  thine. — All  hail! 

ANTISTROPHE  o.  y. 

Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spain's  thrilling  psean 

From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly. 
Till  silence  became  music  ?    From  the  -^aean  ^ 

^  Msid,  the  island  of  Circe.    [Shbixbt*8  Note.] 
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To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy  los 

Starts  to  hear  thine  !    The  Sea 
Which  paves  the  desert  streets  of  Venice  laughs 

In  light  and  music ;  widowed  Genoa  wan 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs, 

Murmuring,  where  is  Dona  ?  fair  Milan,  no 

Within  whose  veins  long  ran 
The  viper's^  palsying  venom,  lifts  her  heel 
To  bruise  his  head.     The  signal  and  the  seal 
(K  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  can  avail) 
Art  Thou  of  all  these  hopes. — 0  hail !  ns 

ANTISTROPHE  jB.  7. 

Florence!  beneath  the  sun. 

Of  cities  fairest  one. 
Blushes  within  her  bower  for  Freedom's  expectation  : 

From  eyes  of  quenchless  hope 

Home  tears  the  priestly  cope,  120 

As  ruling  once  by  power,  so  now  by  admiration. 

As  athlete  stript  to  run 

From  a  remoter  station 
For  the  high  prize  lost  on  Philippi's  shore: — 

As  then  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice  did  avail,  125 

So  now  may  Fraud  and  Wrong!     O  hail! 

EPODE  I.  /3. 

Hear  ye  the  march  as  of  the  Earth-bom  Forms 

Arrayed  against  the  ever-living  Gods  ? 
The  crash  and  darkness  of  a  thousand  storms 

Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes  iso 

Of  crags  and  thunder-clouds  ? 
See  ye  the  banners  blazoned  to  the  day, 

'  The  viper  was  the   armorial    device    of   the  Visconti,  tyrants    of   Milan. 
[Shelley's  Note.] 
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Inwrought  with  emblems  of  barbaric  pride  ? 
Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  far  away, 

The  serene  Heaven  which  wraps  our  Eden  wide       135 
With  iron  light  is  dyed, 
The  Anarchs  of  the  North  lead  forth  their  legions 

like  Chaos  o'er  creation,  uncreating; 
An  hundred  tribes  nourished  on  strange  religions 
And  lawless  slaveries, — down  the  aerial  regions  i4o 

Of  the  white  Alps,  desolating. 
Famished  wolves  that  bide  no  waiting, 
Blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of  old  glory, 
Trampling  our  columned  cities  into  dust. 

Their  dull  and  savage  lust  145 

On  Beauty's  corse  to  sickness  satiating — 
They  come !     The  fields  they  tread  look  black  and  hoary 
With  fire — from  their  red  feet  the  streams  run  gory ! 

EPODE  II.  /3. 

Great  Spirit,  deepest  Love  ! 

Which  riilest  and  dost  move  irio 

All  things  which  live  and  are,  witliin  the  Italian  shore  ; 

Who  spreadest  heaven  around  it, 

Whose  woods,  rocks,  waves,  surround  it; 
Who  sittest  in  thy  star,  o'er  Ocean's  western  floor. 
Spirit  of  beauty!   at  whose  soft  command  155 

The  sunbeams  and  the  showers  distil  its  foison 

From  the  Earth's  bosom  chill; 
O  bid  those  beams  be  each  a  blinding  brand 
.  Of  lightning !   bid  those  showers  be  dews  of  poison  ! 

Bid  the  Earth's  plenty  kill !  ico 

Bid  thy  bright  Heaven  above. 

Whilst  L'ght  and  darkness  bound  it. 

Be  their  tomb  who  planned 

To  make  it  ours  and  thine ! 
Or,  with  thin^  harmonizing  ardours  fill  los 
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im 


And  raise  thy  sous,  as  o*er  the  prone  horizon 
Thy  lamp  feeds  every  twilight  wave  with  fire — 
Be  man's  high  hope  and  unextinct  desire, 
The  instrument  to  work  thy  will  divine ! 

Then  clouds  from  sunbeams,  antelopes  from  leopards, 
And  frowns  and  fears  from  Thee, 
Would  not  more  swiftly  flee 

Than  Celtic  wolves  from  the  Ausonian  shepherds. — 
Whatever,  Spirit,  from  thy  starry  shrine 

Thou  yieldest  or  withholdest.  Oh  let  be 

Tliis  city  of  thy  worship  ever  free !  ^ 


m 


LIBERTY.  2 


I. 


The  fiery  mountains  answer  each  other; 

Their  thimderings  are  echoed  from  zone  to  zone ; 
The  tempestuous  oceans  awake  one  another, 

And  the  ice-rocks  are  shaken  round  Winter's  tlirone,' 
Wlien  the  clarion  of  the  Typhoon  is  blown. 

II. 

From  a  single  cloud  the  lightning  flashes. 

Whilst  a  thousand  isles  are  illumined  around, 

Earthquake  is  trampling  one  city  to  ashes, 

An  hundred  are  shuddering  and  tottering;  the  sound 
Is  bellowing  underground. 


^The  date  "September,  1820,"  is 
appended  to  this  Ode  in  the  Post- 
humous Poems;  but  Mr.  Rossetti  states 
that,  ID  Mrs.  Shelley's  diary,  the  date 
of  the  Ode  is  noted  as  the  25th  of 
August,  1S20. 


'  First  given  by  Mrs.  SheUey  in  the 
PoHhumous  Poems. 

'  Misprinted  zone  in  the  Posthumous 
Poems  and  the  editions  of  1S39 ;  but 
throne  is  substituted  in  some  of  the 
later  editions. 
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III. 

But  keener  thy  gaze  than  the  lightning's  glare, 
And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp ; 

Thou  deafenest  the  rage  of  the  ocean ;   thy  stare 
Makes  blind  the  volcanoes ;  the  sun's  bright  lamp 
To  thine  is  a  fen-fire  damp. 

IV. 

From  billow  and  mountain  and  exhalation 

The  sunlight  is  darted  tlirough  vapour  and  blast ; 

From  spirit  to  spirit,  from  nation  to  nation. 
From  city  to  hamlet  thy  dawning  is  cast, — 

And  tjTants  and  slaves  are  like  shadows  of  night 
In  the  van  of  the  morning  liglit. 


GOOD  NIGHT.i 

I. 

(jOOI)  night  ?   ah !   no ;   the  liour  is  ill 
Whicli  severs  those  it  should  unite; 

Let  us  remain  together  still. 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 


'  Mre.  Shelley  gives  this  poem 
among  those  of  1821 ;  but  Mr.  Ros- 
setti,  finding  it  in  Shelley's  writing  in 
the  copy  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Literary 
Pocket-book  given  by  the  poet  to  Miss 
Sophia  Stacey  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1820,  rightly  carries  it  back 
to  that  year.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  the  version  found  in  the  Pocket' 
hook  is,  as  Mr.  Roesetti  says,  "con- 
siderably better  (especially  in  the 
first  line  of  the  last  stanza)  than  any 
heretofore  published."  Indeed  I  much 
prefer  the  version  of  the  Posthumous 
Poems,  and  think  it  quite  possible 
that  that  was  the  later  version.  If  so, 
and  if  Mrs.  Shelley  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poem  through  a 
revised  copy  made  in  1821,  herclassi- 

VOL.    IV. 


fication  would  be  accounted  for.  The 
version  which  Mr.  Rossetti  gives  from 
the  Pocket-book  is  as  follows  : 

GOODNIGHT. 


"  Good-night  r  No,  love  !  the  night  is  ill 

Which  Mvers  those  it  should  unite ; 
Let  OS  remain  together  still, — 

Iheu  it  will  be  food  night. 

II. 

How  were  the  night  without  thee  good. 
Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight  ? 
Be  it  not  said,  thought,  understood, — 
Then  it  will  be  yood  night. 

III. 

The  hearts  that  on  each  other  beat 

From  evening  close  to  morning  liglit 
Have  nights  as  good  as  they  are  sweet, 
iJut  never  »ajf  "gixxl-night." 


K 
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II. 


How  can  I  call  the  lone  night  good, 

Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight? 

Be  it  not  said^  thought,  understood, 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 


III. 


To  hearts  which  near  each  other  move 
From  evening  close  to  morning  light, 

The  night  is  good;  because,  my  love. 
They  never  say  good  night. 


DUONA  XOTTK.^ 


"  BuoXA  iiotte,  buona  notte!'* — Come  mai 
La  notte  sara  buona  senza  te  ? 

Non  dirmi  buona  notte, — ch^  tu  sai. 
La  notte  s4  star  buona  da  per  se. 


II. 


Solinga,  scura,  cupa,  senza  speme. 
La  notte  quando  Lilla  m'abbandona ; 

Pei  cuori  chi  si  batton  insieme 

Ogni  notte,  senza  dirla,  sark  buona. 


^  Thifl  Italian  version  of  the  fore- 
^ing  poem  exists  in  Shelley's  hand- 
writing in  the  note-book  containing 
CharUt  the  Firtt,  in  Sir  Percy  Shelley's 
possession.  Mrs.  Shelley  did  not 
publish  it ;  but  it  made  its  ap|)ear- 
ance  as  early  as  lf^34  in  a  curious  book 
by  Med  win  called  7%e  Angler  in  WaleSy 
or  Dayi  and  Night»  of  Sportsmen 
(London,  Bentley,  2  vols.  8vo.),  where- 
in fact  and  fiction  are  more  strangely 
blended  than  in  Mcflwin's  other  l»ooks. 


The  song  is  reproduced  in  his  Life  of 
Shelley y  with  but  one  verbal  variation  : 
for  the  word  Cotne  which  b^ins  stanza 
III  in  the  Life^  and  which  is  in  the 
MS.,  we  read  Quanta  in  7*he  Angler. 
Mr.  Rossetti  corrected  the  poem  from 
the  MS.  ;  and  I  give  it  with  his  correc- 
tions. It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
Italian  version  is  more  like'  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley's version  of  the  English  poem  than 
Mr.  RoRsetti's. 


THE  WORLD  S   WANDEKEUS. 
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III. 

Come  male  buona  notte  si  suona 
Con  sospiri  e  parole  interrotte ! — 

II  modo  di  aver  la  notte  buona. 
£  mai  non  di  dir  la  buona  notte. 


THE  WORLD'S  WANDERERS.^ 

I. 

Tell  me,  thou  star,  wliose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight, 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 

Will  thy  pinions  close  now? 


IL 


Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  grey 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 

Seekest  thou  repose  now?    . 


in. 


Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  biUow? 


'  First  giTen  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the 
Poiikumous  Poem*,  The  obvious  in- 
oompleteDeas  of  this  lyric  is  more 
itriking  than  that  of  many  other 
poems  left  fragmentary  by  Shelley. 
The  three  stanzas  are  so  finely  finish- 


ed,  that  I  cannot  doubt  Shelley  wrote 
a  fourth,  of  which  the  last  word 
would  probably  be  pillow  ;  and  I  sus- 
pect it  still  remains  to  be  found  in  his 
note-books. 
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OKPHEUSJ 


A. 

Not  far  from  hence.     From  yonder  pointed  hill, 

Crowned  with  a  ring  of  oaks,  you  may  behold 

A  dark  and  ban*en  field,  through  which  there  flows, 

Sluggish  and  black,  a  deep  but  narrow  stream, 

Which  the  wind  ripples  not,  and  the  fair  moon 

Gazes  in  vain,  and  finds  no  mirror  there. 

Follow  the  lierbless  banks  of  that  strange  brook 

Until  you  pause  beside  a  darksome  pond, 

The  fountain  of  this  rivulet,  whose  gush 

Cannot  l>e  seen,  liid  by  a  rayless  night 

That  lives  beneath  tlie  overhanging  rock 

That  shades  tlie  pool — an  endless  spring  of  gloom, 

Upon  whose  edge  hovers  the  tender  light, 

Trembling  to  mingle  with  its  paramour, — 

But,  as  SjTinx  fled  Pan,  so  night  flies  day, 

Or,  with  most  sullen  and  regardless  hate, 

Eefuses  stern  her  heaven-born  embrace. 

On  one  side  of  tliis  jagged  and  shapeless  hill 


10 


^  The  beautiful  fragment  entitled 
Orpheus  waa  first  given  to  the  world 
by  Mr.  Gamett,  in  whose  Relics  of 
Shelley  it  appeairs  with  the  following 
note  prefixed  : — 

"  No  trace  of  this  poem  appears  in 
Shelley's  notebooks  ;  it  exists  only  in 
a  transcript  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  haa 
written,  in  playful  allusion  to  her  toils 
as  an  amanuensis,  *  Aspetto  fin  che  il 
dilurio  cola,  ed  aUora  cerco  di  posare 
aryine  aUe  sue  parole  ; '  *  I  wait  the 
descent  of  the  flood,  and  then  I  endea- 
vour to  embank  his  words.*  From 
this  circumstance,  a£  well  as  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  piece,  I 
should  conjecture  that  it  was  an  at- 
tempt at  improvisation.     Shelley  h.-wl 


several  times  heard  Sgrioci,  the  re- 
nowned improwisatore,  in  the  winterof 
1820,  and  this  may  have  inspired  him 
vdth.  the  idea  of  attempting  a  similar 
feat.  Assuredly,  this  poem,  though 
containing  many  felicitous  passages, 
hardly  attains  his  usual  standanl, 
either  of  thought  or  expression.  Tt 
may  be  a  translation  from  the  Italian.** 
Lines  16,  17,  24,  66,  and  the  passage 
from  Ah  nom  line  45  to  Melody  in  line 
55,  were  omitted  from  the  Relics,  and 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Rossetti,  who  went  over 
the  MS.,  and  found  also  a  few  verbal 
changes  to  make  in  the  text  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Relics :  these  I  have 
adopted. 
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There  is  a  cave,  from  which  there  eddies  up 

A  pale  mist,  like  aerial  gossamer,  20 

"Whose  breath  destroys  all  lif^ — awhile  it  veils 

Tlie  rock — then,  scattered  by  the  wind,  it  flies 

Along  the  stream,  or  lingers  on  the  clefts, 

Killing  the  sleepy  worms,  if  aught  bide  there. 

Upon  the  beetling  edge  of  that  dark  rock  25 

There  stands  a  group  of  cypresses ;   not  such 

As,  with  a  graceful  spire  and  stirring  life, 

Pierce  the  pure  heaven  of  your  native  vale. 

Whose  branches  the  air  plays  among,  but  not 

Disturbs,  fearing  to  spoil  their  solemn  grace ;  30 

But  blasted  and  all  wearily  they  stand. 

One  to  another  clinging;   their  weak  boughs 

Sigh  as  the  wind  buffets  them,  and  they  shake 

Beneath  its  blasts — a  weather-beaten  crew ! 

Chorus. 

What  wondrous  sound  is  that,  mournful  and  faint,         35 
But  more  melodious  than  the  murmuring  wind 
Which  through  the  columns  of  a  temple  glides  ? 

A 

It  is  the  wandering  voice  of  Orpheus'  lyre. 

Borne  by  the  winds,  who  sigh  that  their  rude  king 

Hurries  them  fast  from  these  air-feeding  notes ;  40 

But  in  their  speed  they  bear  along  with  them 

The  waning  sound,  scattering  it  like  dew 

Upon  the  startled  sense. 

Chorus. 

Does  he  still  sing  ? 
Methought  he  rashly  cast  away  his  harp 
Wlien  he  had  lost  Eurydice. 
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A. 

Ah  no!  4» 

Awhile  he  paused. — As  a  poor  hunted  stag 
A  moment  shudders  on  the  fearful  brink 
Of  a  swift  stream — the  cruel  hounds  press  on 
With  deafening  yell,  the  arrows  glance  and  wound, — 
He  plunges  in:  so  Orpheus,  seized  and  torn  m 

By  the  sharp  fangs  of  an  insatiate  grief, 
Ma;nad-like  waved  his  lyre  in  the  bright  air, 
And  wildly  shrieked  "  Where  she  is,  it  is  dark !" 
And  then  he  struck  from  forth  the  strings  a  sound 
Of  deep  and  fearful  melody.     Alas!  » 

In  times  long  past,  when  fair  Eurydice 
With  her  bright  eyes  sat  listening  by  his  side, 
He  gently  sang  of  high  and  heavenly  themes.* 
As  in  a  brook,  fi-ett^d  witli  little  waves, 
By  the  light  airs  of  siniiig — each  riplet  makes  m 

A  many-sided  mirror  for  tlie  sun, 
While  it  flows  musically  through  green  banks. 
Ceaseless  and  pauseless,  ever  clear  and  fresh. 
So  flowed  his  song,  reflecting  the  deep  joy 
And  tender  love  that  fed  those  sweetest  notes,  « 

The  heavenly  offspring  of  ambrosial  food. 
But  that  is  past.     Returning  from  drear  Hell, 
He  chose  a  lonelv  seat  of  unhewn  stone. 
Blackened  with  lichens,  on  a  herbless  plain. 
Then  from  the  deep  and  overflowing  spring  ;• 

Of  his  eternal  ever-moving  grief 
There  rose  to  Heaven  a  sound  of  angry  song. 
'Tis  as  a  mighty  cataract  that  parts 
Two  sister  rocks  with  waters  swift  and  strong, 
And  casts  itself  with  horrid  roar  and  din  75 

Adown  a  steep ;  from  a  perennial  source 
It  ever  flows  and  falls,  and  breaks  the  air 
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With  loud  and  fierce,  but  most  harmonious  roar, 

And  as  it  falls  casts  up  a  vaporous  spray 

Which  the  sun  clothes  in  hues  of  Iris  light.  so 

Thus  the  tempestuous  torrent  of  his  grief 

Is  clothed  in  sweetest  sounds  and  varying  words 

Of  poesy,     Unlike  all  human  works, 

It  never  slackens,  and  through  every  change 

Wisdom  and  beauty  and  the  power  divine  86 

Of  mighty  poesy  together  dwell, 

Mingling  in  sweet  accord.     As  I  have  seen 

A  fierce  soutli  blast  tear  through  the  darkened  sky, 

Driving  along  a  rack  of  winged  clouds, 

AMiich  may  not  pause,  but  ever  hurry  on,  90 

As  their  wild  shepherd  wills  them,  while  the  stars, 

Twinkling  and  dim,  peep  from  between  the  plumes. 

Anon  the  sky  is  cleared,  and  the  high  dome 

Of  serene  Heaven,  starred  with  fiery  flowers. 

Shuts  in  the  shaken  earth ;  or  the  still  moon  05 

Swiftly,  yet  gi*acefully,  begins  her  walk, 

Eising  all  bright  behind  the  eastern  hills. 

I  talk  of  moon,  and  wind,  and  stars,  and  not 

Of  song;  but  would  I  echo  his  high  song. 

Nature  must  lend  me  words  ne'er  used  before,  .100 

Or  I  must  borrow  from  her  perfect  works. 

To  picture  forth  his^  perfect  attributes. 

He  does  no  longer  sit  upon  his  throne 

Of  rock  upon  a  desert  herbless  plain. 

For  the  evergreen  and  knotted  ilexes,  m 

And  cypresses  that  seldom  wave  their  boughs. 

And  sea-green  olives  with  their  grateful  fruit. 

And  elms  dragging  along  the  twisted  vines. 

Which  drop  their  berries  as  they  follow  fast. 

And  blackthorn  bushes  with  their  infant  race  no 

'  Mr.  Rossctti  substituUw  iU  for  Aur  on  hxn  owu  authority. 
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Of  blusliiug  rose  blooms ;  beeches,  to  lovers  dear, 

And  weeping  willow  trees;  all  swift  or  slow, 

As  their  huge  boughs  or  lighter  dress  peimit. 

Have  circled  in  his  throne,  and  Earth  herself 

Has  sent  from  her  maternal  breast  a  growth  m 

Of  starlike  flowers  and  herbs  of  odour  sweet. 

To  pave  the  temple  that  his  poesy 

Has  framed,  while  near  his  feet  grim  lions  couch, 

And  kids,  fearless  from  love,  creep  near  his  lair. 

Even  the  blind  worms  seem  to  feel. the  sound.  i» 

The  birds  are  silent,  hanging  down  their  heads, 

Perched  on  the  lowest  branches  of  the  trees; 

Not  even  the  nightingale  intrudes  a  note 

In  rivalry,  but  all  entranced  she  listens. 


FI0RDISPIXA.1 

The  season  was  the  childhood  of  sweet  June, 

Whose  sunny  hours  from  morning  until  noon 

Went  creeping  through  the  day  with  silent  feet. 

Each  with  its  load  of  pleasure,  slow  yet  sweet ; 

Like  the  long  yeai-s  of  blest  Eternity  5 

Never  to  be  developed.     Joy  to  thee, 

Fiordispina,  and  thy  Cosimo, 

For  thou  the  wonders  of  the  depth  canst  know 

Of  this  unfathomable  flood  of  hours. 

Sparkling  beneath  the  heaven  which  embowers —  10 


^  The  second  paragraph  of  this  poem  dispina  were  transferred  to  Epipijf- 

(lines  1 1  to  30)  was  first  given  by  Mrs.  chidionj  and  were  therefore  omitted 

Shelley  in  the  Pogthumxmt  Potmi  as  from  this  fragment,  which  "aeemsto 

A  Fragment.     The  rest  is  from  Jidics  have   been  written  during    the  first 

cfJ^'hdUyj  wherein,  at  p.  29,  Mr.  Oar-  days  of  Shelley's  acquaintance  with 

nett  tells  us  that  many  lines  of  Fior-  Emilia  Viviani." 
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They  were  two  cousins,  almost  like  to^  twins. 

Except  that  from  the  catalogue  of  sins 

JNature  had  rased  their  love — ^which  could  not  be 

But  by  dissevering  their  nativity. 

And  so  they  grew  together  like  two  flowers  is 

Upon  one  stem,  which  the  same  beams  and  showers 

Lull  or  awaken  in  their  purple  prime. 

Which  the  same  hand  wiU  gather — ^the  same  clime 

Shake  with  decay.     This  fair  day  smiles  to  see 

AU  those  who  love — and  who  e'er*  loved  like  thee,      20 

Fiordispina  ?     Scarcely  Cosimo, 

Within  whose  bosom  and  whose  brain  now  glow 

The  ardours  of  a  vision  which  obscure 

The  very  idol  of  its  portraiture. 

He  faints,  dissolved  into  a  sea*  of  love;  25 

But  tliou  a^  as  a  planet  sphered  above ; 

But  thou  art  Love  itself — ruling  the  motion 

Of  his  subjected  spirit :   such  emotion 

Must  end  in  sin  or  sorrow,  if  sweet  May 

Had  not  brought  forth  this  mom — ^your  wedding-day.     so 

«  «  «  «  « 

Lie  there;  sleep  awliile  in  your  own  dew. 
Ye  faint-eyed  children  of  the  Hours, 

FionlLspma  said,  and  threw  the  flowers 
AMiich  she  had  from  the  breathing — 

— A  table  near  of  polished  porphyry.  35 

They  seemed  to  wear  a  beauty  from  the  eye 
That  looked  on  them — a  fragrance  from  the  toucli 
Wliose  warmth  checked  their  life ;   a  light  such 


^  In  the  PasUiumout  Poems^  like  to  *  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  evtr : 

twins  ;  in  later  editions,  like  t^oo  tunns,  Mr.  Gamett  substitutes  eer. 

which  is  leas  correct  grammatically,  '  The  word  here  is  tense  in  Mrs. 

and  less  like  Shelley  as  clashing  with  Shelley's  editions ;  but  Mr.    Qamett 

like  tioofloreert  in  line  15.  gives  sea  as  the  retvding  of  the  MS. 
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As  sleepers  wear,  luUed  by  the  voice  they  love, 

which  did  reprove  0 

The  childish  pity  that  she  felt  for  them. 
And  a  remorse  that  from  their  stem 

She  had  divided  such  fair  shapes  made 

A  feeling  in  the  which  was  a  shade 

Of  gentle  beauty  on  the  flowers :  there  la;^  45 

All  gems  that  make  the  earth's  dark  bosom  gay. 

rods  of  myrtle-buds  and  lemon-blooms, 
And  that  leaf  tinted  lightly  which  assumes 
The  livery  of  unremembered  snow — 
Violets  whose  eyes  have  drunk —  so 

«  «  «  «  « 

Fiordispina  and  her  nurse  are  now 
Upon  the  steps  of  the  high  portico ; 
Under  tlie  withered  arm  of  Media 
She  flings  her  glowing  arm 

*  *  *  *  * 

step  by  step  and  stair  by  stair,  » 

That  withered  woman,  grey  and  white  and  brown — 
More  like  a  trunk  by  lichens  overgrown 
Than  anytliing  which  once  could  have  been  human. 
And  ever  as  she  goes  the  palsied  woman 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"How  slow  and  painfully  you  seem  to  walk,  w 

Poor  Media !   you  tire  yourself  with  talk." 

"And  well  it  may, 
Fiordispina,  dearest — well-a-day ! 
You  are  hastening  to  a^  marriage-bed  ; 
I  to  the  grave  !  " — "  And  if  my  love  were  dead,  « 

Unless  my  heart  deceives  me,  I  would  lie 
Beside  liim  in  my  shroud  as  willingly 
As  now  in  the  guy  night-dress  Lilla  wrought." 
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"  Fie,  child !      Let  that  unseasonable  thought 

Xot  be  remembered  till  it  snows  in  June;  70 

Sucli  fancies  are  a  music  out  of  tune 

With  the  sweet  dance  your  heart  must  keep  to-night. 

What !   would  you  take  all  beauty  and  delight 

Back  to  the  Paradise  from  which  you  sprung, 

And  leave  to  grosser  mortals  ? 75 

And  say,  sweet  lamb,  would  you  not  learn  the  sweet 

And  subtle  mystery  by  which  spirits  meet  ? 

Who  knows  whetlier  the  loving  game  is  played, 

"WTien,  once  of  mortal  [vesture]  disarrayed, 

The  naked  soul  goes  wandering  here  and  there  so 

Through  the  wide  desarts  of  Elysian  air  ? 

The  violet  dies  not  till  it " 


THE  TOWER  OF  FAMINE.  ^ 

Amid  the  desolation  of  a  city, 

WTiich  was  the  cradle,  and  is  now  the  grave 

Of  an  extinguished  people ;  so  that  pity 


^  This  fragment  of  tersa  rima  ap- 
peared with  two  other  pieces  in  The 
Kteptake  for  1829  (edited  hy  F.  M. 
Reynolds.)  The  other  two  pieces  are 
Summer  and  Winter  and  The  Aziola  ; 
the  same  volume  contains  Shelley's 
prose  fragment  On  Love  ;  and,  as  there 
are  also  original  contributions  of  Mrs. 
Shelley's,  I  presume  there  is  no  need 
to  doubt  that  it  was  from  her  that 
these  three  small  pieces  were  obtained. 
They  bear  the  general  heading  Frag- 
munUf  hy  Percy  Bysthe  Shdley ;  and 
to  the  title  of  The  Tower  of  Famine 
the  following  note  is  appended  : 

"  At  Pisa  there  still  exists  the  pri- 
iion   of   Ugolino,  which  goes  by   the 


name  of  '  La  Torre  della  Fame ' :  in 
the  adjoining  building  the  galley 
slaves  are  confined.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Ponte  al  Mare  on  the  Amo." 
Whether  Mrs.  Shelley  found  this 
note  in  the  MS.  or  wrote  it,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  Mr.  Ropsetti  calls  it  "Shelley's 
note."  He  adds  that  Mr.  Browning 
says  Shelley  has  ''  made  a  mistake ; 
supposing  the  building  rightly  called 
the  Torre  Guelfa  to  be  the  Tower  of 
Famine.  His  description  applies  to 
the  former ;  his  conception  to  the  lat- 
ter. Of  the  true  Tower  of  Famine, 
the  vestiges  should  be  sought  for  in 
the  Piazza  dc'  Cavalicri." 
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Weeps  o'er  the  shipwrecks  of  oblivion's  wave, 

There  stands  the  Tower  of  Famine.     It  is  built  s 

Upon  some  prison  homes,  whose  dwellers  rave 

For^  bread,  and  gold,  and  blood:  pain,  linked  to  guilt, 
Agitates  the  light  flame  of  their  hours. 
Until  its  vital  oil  is  spent  or  spilt: 

There  stands  the  pile,  a  tower  amid  the  towers  lo 

And  sacred  domes;   each  marble-ribbed  roof, 
The  brazen-gated  temples,  and  the  bowers 

Of  solitary  wealth;   the  tempest-proof 

Pavilions  of  the  dark  Italian  air. 

Are  by  its  presence  dimmed — they  stand  aloof,  is 

And  are  withdrawn — so  that  the  world  is  bare, 
As  if  a  spectre  wrapt  in  shapeless  terror 
Amid  a  company  of  ladies  fair 

Should  glide  and  glow,  till  it  became  a  mirror 
Of  all  their  beauty,  and  their  hair  and  hue,  20 

The  life  of  their  sweet  eyes,  with  aU  its  error, 
Should  be  absorbed,  till  they  to  marble  grew. 


THE  WAXING  MOOX.2 

And  like  a  dying  lady,  lean  and  pale. 
Who  totters  forth,  wrapt  in  a  gauzy  veil. 
Out  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble  wanderings  of  her  fading  bitiin, 

^  In  The  Kceptake  we  read   With  ;  '  First  given  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the 

but  For  is  substituted  in  the  collected       Potthumous  Poems, 
editions. 


AN   ATXK(JOKY. 


(il 


The  moon  arose  up  in  the  murky  east,^ 
A  wliite  and  shapeless  mass. 


TO  THE  M00X.2 


I. 


Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  heaven  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 

Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  different  birth, — 
And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy  ? 

II. 
Thou  chosen  sister  of  the  spirit, 
That  gazes  on  thee  till  in  thee  it  pities  . .  . 


AN  ALLEGOEY.-^ 


I. 


A  PORTAL  as  of  shadowy  adamant 

Stands  yawning  on  the  highway  of  tlie  life 
Which  we  all  tread,  a  cavern  huge  and  gaunt ; 

Around  it  rages  an  unceasing  strife 
Of  shadows,  like  the  restless  clouds  that  haunt 
The  gap  of  some  cleft  mountain,  lifted  high 
Int^  the  whirlwinds  of  the  upper  skv. 


^  In  Mra.  SheUey's  later  editions  on 
tht  murky  earth  :  the  reailing  of  the 
text  is  given  in  the  Bdia  of  Shelley 
fnim  a  MS.  in  Sir  Percy  Shelley's 
jioMeiiMion.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
line  became  corrupt  :  in  the  Potthn- 
mwu  Poems  and  the  editions  of  1839 
we  read  in  the  murky  earthy  the  word 
earth  only  being  wrong  ;  and  when 
it  was  oliaer\'ed  that  somethuig  wn.^ 


\iTong,  a  second  mistake  appears  to 
have  been  made  instead  of  the  first 
being  rectified. 

'  Stanza  I  was  first  given  by  Mrs. 
Shelley  in  the  Posthumwn  Poemst. 
The  fragment  of  a  second  stanza  was 
given  by  Mr.  Rossetti  from  the  MS. 

'  First  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
in  the  Potthumous  Poems. 


r.-' 


i'<»i:\i«>  <»i'    is  I'll 


ir. 

And  many  j^ass^  it  by  witli  careless  tread, 

Not  knowing  that  a  shadowy.  .  . 
Tracks  every  traveller  even  to  where  the  dead 

Wait  peacefully  for  their  companion  new ; 
But  othere,  by  more  curious  humour  led, 

Pause  to  examine, — ^these  are  very  few, 
And  tliey  learn  little  there,  except  to  know 
That  shadows  follow  them  where'er  they  go. 


TIME  LONG  PAST.  2 


I. 


Like  tho  j^host  of  a  dear  friend  dead 

Is  time  long  past. 
A  tone  wliicli  is  now  forever  fled, 
A  hope  which  is  now  forever  past, 
A  love  so  sweet  it  could  not  last, 

Was  time  long  past. 

II. 

There  were  sweet  dreams  in  the  night 

Of  time  long  past : 


^  Id  the  Posthumf>ui  PoemSy  and  edi- 
tionB  of  1839,  pasted :  but  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  subtttitutes  pau,  which  seeniA  a 
perfectly  secure  emeDdatiou. 

'  The  preservation  of  these  beautiful 
lines,  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Catty  (Misa 
Sophia  Stacey)  to  whom  the  poem  To 
Sophia  (pp.  12-13  of  this  volume)  ^^a.s 
addressed.  7*»m«Aon7/'a«^  was  written 
by  Shelley  in  a  copy  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
JLUerary  Poclrt-book  for  1819,  which  he 
gave  Miss  Staoey  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber 1820.  Whether  this  date  is  to  re- 
gulate the  date  afiAigne<l  to  the  com|>o* 


i^ition  I  doubt,  because  in  that  Podxt- 
book  Shelley  also  wrote  Love*$  Pkiinmh 
phyy  which  had  appeared  a  year  before 
in  The  Indicator  ;  but  at  preaent  it  is 
the  only  date  we  have  to  go  by, — the 
poem  having  apparently  been  unknown 
to  Mrs.  Shelley  or  forgotten  by  her. 
It  first  appeared  in  Mr.  RoflsettTs  edi- 
tion (1870) ;  and  it  is  to  the  courteq^ 
of  Major  General  Catty,  the  son  <^ 
the  lady  the  poem  was  given  to,  that 
I  am  indebted  for  permisaioii  to  in* 
elude  it  in  this  edition. 


SONNET.  iVA 


And,  was  it  sadness  or  delight, 
Each  day  a  shadow  onward  cast 
Wliich  made  us  wish  it  yet  might  last — 

That  time  long  past. 

III. 

There  is  regret,  almost  remorse, 

For  time  long  past. 

Tis  like  a  child's  beloved  corse 

A  father  watches,  till  at  last 

Beantv  is  like  remembrance  cast 

From  time  long  pa^t. 


SONNET.  ^ 

Ye  hasten  to  the  dead  !     What  seek  ye  there. 

Ye  restless  thoughts  and  busy  purposes 

Of  the  idle  brain,  which  the  world's  livery  wear  ? 

0  thou  quick  Heart  which  pantest  to  possess 

All  that  anticipation  feigneth  fair  ! 

Thou  vainly  curious  mind  which  wouldest  guess 

Whence  thou  didst  come,  and  whither  thou  mayst*  go, 

And  that  which  never  yet  was  known  wouldst  ^  know — 

Oh,  whither  hasten  ye  that  thus  ye  press 

With  such  swift  feet  life's  green  and  pleasant  path. 

Seeking  alike  firom  happiness  and  woe 

A  refuge  in  the  cavern  of  grey  death  ? 

O  heart,  and  mind,  and  thoughts!    What  thing  do  you 

Hope  to  inherit  in  the  grave  below  ? 


^  First  giTen  by  Kra.  Shelley  in  the      in  the  collected  editidns,  mayett, 
PotthwrnoMM  Poems.  '  In  the  Posthumnvs  Poems,  would  ; 

*  In  the  Potihumous  Poems,  may* si ;      but  ^covldst  in  the  editions  of  1839. 
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FRAGMENT:  THE  DESAETS  OF  SLEEP.^ 

I  WENT  into  the  desarts  of  dim  sleep — 

That  world  which,  like  an  unknown  wilderness. 
Bounds  this  with  its  recesses  wide  and  deep. 


FRAGMENT :  CONSEQUENCE. 

The  viewless  and  invisible  Consequence 
Watches  thy  goings-out  and  comings-in. 
And  .  .  hovers  o'er  thy  guilty  sleep, 
Unveiling  every  new-born  deed,  and  thoughts 
More  ghastly  than  those  deeds. 


FRAGMENT  :   MILTON'S  SPIRIT. 

I  DREAMED  that  Milton's  spirit  rose,  and  took 

From  life's  green  tree  lus  Uranian  lute ; 
And  from  his  touch  sweet  thunder  flowed,  and  shook 
All  human  things  built  in  contempt  of  man, — 
And  sanguine  thrones  and  impious  altars  quaked, 
Prisons  and  citadels.  .  . 


FRAGMENT:   A  FACE.^ 

His  face  was  like  a  snake's — wrinkled  and  loose 
And  withered. 


^  This  and  the  next  two  fragments  *  This  fragment  also  was  first  pub- 
are  from  the  Boeoombe  MSS., — trans-  lished  by  Mr,  RossetU,  who  found  it 
cribed  by  Mr.-  Gamett  and  published  in  the  note- book  containing  Charia 
in  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition.  the  Firxt. 


HOPE,  FEAR,   AND   DOUBT. 
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FEAGMENT.i 

My  head  is  heavy,  my  limbs  are  weary, 
And  it  is  not  life  that  makes  me  move. 


HOPE,  FEAE,  AND  DOUBT, « 

Such  hope,  as  is  the  sick  despair  of  good. 
Such  fear,  as  is  the  certainty  of  ill. 
Such  doubt,  as  is  pale  Expectation's  food 
Turned  while  she  tastes  to  poison,  when  the  will 
Is  powerless,  and  the  spirit.  . .  . 
Alas !  this  is  not  what  I  thought  life  was. 
I  knew  that  there  were  crimes  and  evil  men, 
Misery  and  hate;  nor  did  I  hope  to  pass 
Untouched  by  suffering,  through  the  rugged  glen. 
In  mine  own  heart  I  saw  as  in  a  glass 
Tlie  hearts  of  others  And  when 

I  went  among  my  kind,  with  triple  brass 
Of  calm  endurance  my  weak  breast  I  armed. 
To  bear  scorn,  fear,  and  hate,  a  wofid  mass! 


'  This  fragment  ib  from  the  Rdics  of 
Shdiey, 

'  The  first  five  lines  of  this  fragment 
are  from  Rdic$  of  Shelley :  the  last 
nine  were  first  given  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
in  her  note  on  the  Poems  of  1820,  in 

VOL.  IV. 


the  first  edition  of  1839.  I  have  yen- 
tured  to  connect  them  because  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  clearly  related. 
They  form  together  an  irregular  son- 
net with  two  lines  unfinished. 


0(1 
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FRAOMKXT : 


UNRISEN  SPLENDOUR.* 


Unrisex  splendour  of  the  brightest  sun, 

To  rise  upon  our  darkness,  if  the  star 

Now  beckoning  thee  out  of  thy  misty  throne 

Could  thaw  the  clouds  which  wage  an  obscure  war 

With  thy  young  brightness ! 


1  From  Rdict  of  Shelley. 
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[The  year  1821  was  a  very  fertile  one  with  Shelley  :  the  preaence  of 
friends  at  Pisa  and  the  Baths  of  San  Giuliano,  recorded  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in 
her  note  on  the  Poems  of  1821,  would  seem  to  have  operated  meet  favour- 
ably on  the  creative  energy  of  the  poet.  The  minor  poems  belonging  to 
this  year,  wherein  we  first  find  traces  of  the  companionship  of  Edward 
Williams  and  "Jane/*  are  most  remarkable  for  variety,  beauty,  and  ma»: 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Epiptychidion,  AdonaU,  and  ffeUoiy  all 
belong  to  this  year.  Thus,  although  what  is  commonly  called  "human 
interest "  found  no  development  in  Shelley's  poetry  after  The  Cenci,  the 
poems  of  this  later  period  abound  in  a  very  genuine  hiiman  interest, — that 
of  the  persons  a880ciate<l  with  the  several  compositions ;  for  behind  these 
aery  fabrics  of  Platonism  and  almost  mystic  contemplation,  the  attentiTe 
reader  discerns  clearly  enough  such  substantial  beings  as  the  unfortunate 
Viviani  and  the  hapless  Keats,  and  the  delightful  couple  whose  greatest 
misfortune  and  perhaps  also  highest  privilege  was  their  acquaintance  with 
Shelley.— H.  B.  F.] 


POEMS  WRITTEN    IN   1821. 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


I. 

Orphan  hours,  the  year  is  dead, 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep! 

Merry  hours,  smile  instead, 
For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping. 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 


II. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay. 
So  White  Winter,  that  rough  nuree, 

Rocks  the  death-cold*  year  to-day ; 
Solemn  hours !   wail^  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

III. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 

The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child, 
So  the  breath'  of  these  rude  days 


'  Mn.  Shelley  first  gave  thiB  dirge 
in  the  Potthumout  Poem$,  and  after- 
wards placed  it  in  the  collected  edi- 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  Poems  of  1821. 
As,  however,  it  is  dated  the  Ist  of 
January,  1821,  it  should,  I  think,  come 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 


'  So  in  the  Potthumout  Poems  ;  but 
dead-cold  in  the  editions  of  1839,  and 
Mr.  RoBsetti's.  1  suspect  this  later 
reading  to  be  only  a  misprint. 

'  The  word  wail  is  misprinted  wait 
in  the  PotihumouM  Poemi,  but  given 
rightly  in  the  collected  editions. 
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Rocks  the  year: — ^be  calm  and  mild, 
Trembling  hours,  she  will  arise 
With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

IV. 

January  grey  is  here,' 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave ; 

February  bears  the  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave. 

And  April  weeps — ^but,  0,  ye  hours. 

Follow  with  May's  fairest  flowers. 


TO  NIGHT.  1 

I. 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave. 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave. 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight! 

II. 

Wrap  thy  fonn  in  a  mantle  grey, 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day  ;* 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long  sought! 

'  ThiB  and  the  nine  poems  which  '  In  Mrs.  SheUey*B  editions,    d€ 

follow  it  all  appear  in  the  PatthumouM      with'  a  small  d 
Poemt  (1824). 


TO   NIGHT. 


1 


HI. 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  ^  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 

IV. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  ? 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

Murmured  like  a  noon-tide  bee. 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 
Wouldst  thou  me  ? — And  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee! 

V. 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon ! 


^  Mr.  RoiiBetti  makes  a  very  tempt- 
ig  emendation  here, — ker  for  kUy — 
Q  the  ground  that,  in  stanza  II,  Day 

^female  impersonation.  I  do  not 
Dwever  feel  convinced  that  the  Day 


of  stanza  III  is  not  a  different  imper- 
sonation, and  a  male  one.  In  the 
absence  of  authority  for  the  change, 
his  should,  I  think,  be  left. 
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FKOM  THE  ARABIC. 


AN  IMITATION. 


I. 

My  faint  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  light 
Of  thy  looks,  my  love ; 
It  panted  for  thee  like  the  hind  at  noon 
For  the  brooks,  my  love. 
Thy  barb  whose  hoofs  outspeed  the  tempest's  flight 
Bore  thee  far  from  me ; 
My  heart,  for  my  weak  feet  were  weary  soon. 
Did  companion  thee. 


II. 

Ah !  fleeter  far  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed, 
Or  the  death  they  bear, 
Tlie  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove 
With  the  wings  of  care ; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need. 
Shall  mine  cling  to  thee, 
Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  love, 
It  may  bring  to  thee. 


*  This  Bong  is  said  by  Medwin  to  be 
"  almoet  a  translation  "  from  a  passage 
in  a  very  remarkable  book, — Aniary 
a  Btdoween  Romanct^  by  Terrick  Ham- 
UtoDj  in   4  vols.  (London  1819  and 


1820).  I  have  not  succeeded  in  iden- 
tifying  the  passage;  but  I  oonfeas  I 
have  not,  wiUi  that  view,  read  through 
the  book,  which  is  full  of  love^^wngs 
done  in  poetic  proee. 
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TO  EMILIA  VIVIANI.^ 

Madonna,  wherefore  hast  thou  seut  to  me 

Sweet  basil  and  mignonette  ?* 
Embleming  love  and  health,  which  never  yet 
In  the  same  wreath  might  be. 

Alas,  and  they  are  wet ! 
Is  it  with  thy  kisses  or  thy  tears  ? 

For  never  rain  or  dew 

Such  fragrance  drew 
From  plant  or  flower — the  very  doubt  endears 

My  sadness  ever  new. 
The  sighs  I  breathe,  the  tears  I  shed  for  thee.^ 


TIME. 

Unfathomable  Sea!  whose  waves  are  years, 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  watera  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears! 

Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and  flow 
Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality! 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 
Vomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shore ; 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm. 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 
Unfathomable  Sea  ? 


In  the    Potthummts   PoemSf   this  second  stanza  of  this  poem  the  first  of 

drigal  is  headed  "TO  £*•*  V*»»,"  the  three  followmg  lines  :  the  other 

I  dated  March,  1821.  two  lines,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 

Spelt  miffnioneUe  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  Mr.  Garnett,  have  not  been  published 

kions  of  1824  and  1839.  till  now  : 

Mr.    Gamett    {Bdics   of   ShdLey)  8ej»d  th«. tan  light,  but  tend  not  loye  to  me, 

,  ^  A       *  *"  Whom  love  over  made 

B8    aa    tne    commencement    of    a  Hwilth  likeuheapof  embersHoon  tofiwle. 


l«)h:Ms    nl     1S21. 


LINES. 


I. 


Far,  far  away,  0  ye 
Halcyons  of  memory, 
Seek  some  far  calmer  nest 
Than  this  abandoned  breast ; — 
No  news  of  your  false  spring 
To  my  heart's  winter  bring, 
Once  having  gone,  in  vain 
Ye  come  again. 

II. 

Vultures,  who  build  your  bowers 
High  in  the  Future's  towers. 
Withered  hopes  on  hopes  are  spread. 
Dying  joys  choked  by  the  dead, 
Will  serve  your  beaks  for  prey 
Many  a  day. 


THE    FUGITIVES. 


I. 


The  waters  are  flashing, 
The  white  hail  is  dashing. 
The  lightnings  are  glancing, 
The  hoar-spray  is  dancing — 
Awav ! 


The  whirlwind  is  rolling, 
Tlie  thunder  is  tolling, 


THE  FUGITIVES. 

The  forest  is  swinging, 
The  minster  bells  ringing — 
Come  away ! 

The  Earth  is  like  Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn  and  in  motion : 
Bird,  beast,  man  and  worm 
Have  crept  out  of  the  storm — 
Come  away! 

II. 

"  Our  boat  has  one  sail, 
And  the  helmsman  is  pale; — 
A  bold  pilot  I  trow, 
Who  should  follow  us  now," — 
Shouted  He — 

And  she  cried :  "  Ply  the  oar ! 
Put  off  gaily  from  shore !" — 
As  she  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Mixed  with  hail,  specked  their  path 
0*er  the  sea. 

And  from  isle,  tower  and  rock. 
The  blue  beacon  cloud  broke, 
And^  though  dumb  in  the  blast, 
The  red  cannon  flashed  fast 
From  the  lee. 

III. 

"  And  fear'st  thou,  and  fear'st  thou  ? 
And  see'st  thou,  and  hear'st  thou  ? 


*  The  word  Andy  which  occurs  here       in  tlie  ciUtionR  of  1839. 
the  PottAumout  Poetns  is  omitted 
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And  drive  we  not  free 
0*er  tlie  terrible  sea, 
I  and  thou?"i 

One  boat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover — 
Their  blood  beats  one  measure, 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
Soft  and  low; — 

While  around  the  lashed  Ocean, 
Like  mountains  in  motion, 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted, 
Sunk,  shattered  and  shifted 
To  and  fro. 

IV. 

In  the  court  of  the  fortress 
Beside  the  pale  portress, 
Like  a  blood-hound  well  beaten. 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  shame ; 

On  the  topmost  watch-turret, 
As  a  death-boding  spirit, 
Stands  the  grey  tyiiint  father, 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 
Seems  tame  ; 

And  with  cui*ses  as  wild 
As  e'er  clung^  to  child. 


*  I  give  this  stanza  as  oDe  speech,  ''interjectioDal  queries  exchanged  be- 
as  given  in  Mrs.  Shelley's   editions,  tween  the  lovers." 
and  as  I  think  Shelley  meant  it.     Mr.  *  So  in  the  Potthumous  Poemt  and 
Rossetti  makes  five  speeches  of    it,  the  first  edition  of  1889  :  in  the  Becond 
understauding    the  questions  to   be  dung  got  oomipted  into  dinff. 


SONG  :   "  RARELY,   RARELY,    COMEST  TIIOU. 

He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  loveliest  and  last 
Of  his  name ! 


TO 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 
Eose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


SONG. 

L 

Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou. 

Spirit  of  Delight ! 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night  ? 
Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

n. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 
Win  thee  back  again  ? 

*  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Oamett,      two  stanzas,  to  be  found  in  previous 
is  song  is  printed  without  the  arti-      editions, 
ial  dirision  of  its  four  couplets  into 
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AVith  tlie  joyous  aiul  the  tree 

Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 
Spirit  false !   thou  hast  forgot 
All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 

III. 
As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 

Of  a  trembling  leaf, 
Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayed; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near, 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

IV. 

I^;  me  set  mv  mournful  ditty 

To  a  merry  measure. 
Thou  wilt  never  come  .for  pity, 

Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure. 
Pity  then  will  cut  away 
Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 

V. 

I  love  all  that  thou  lovest, 

Spirit  of  Delight ! 
The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  drest, 

And  the  starry  night ; 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  morn 
When  the  golden  mists  are  bora. 

VT. 

I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost; 
1  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms. 

Every  thing  almost 
Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  miser}'. 


MTTTABILITY. 
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VIT. 

I  love  tranquil  solitude, 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise  and  good; 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  difference  ?  but  thou  dost  possess 
The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

VIII. 

I  love  Love — though  he  has  wings, 

And  like  light  can  flee. 
But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee — 
Thou  art  love  and  life !    0  come, 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 


MUTABILITY. 


I. 


The  flower  that  smiles  to-dav 

« 

To-morrow  dies; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stav 

Tempts  and  then  flies. 
What  is  this  world's  delight  ? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  niglit. 
Brief  even  as  bright. 


II. 


Virtue,  how  frail  it  is ! 

Friendship  how^  rare  ! 

*  So  in  the  MS.  (at  Bo«combe) ;  but  too  in  Mfh.  Shelley's  editions. 
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Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 
For  proud  despair! 
But  we,  though  soon  they  fall, 
Sun^ive  their  joy,  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 

III. 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright. 
Whilst  flowers  are  gay. 
Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 

Make  glad  the  day; 
^Vhilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep. 
Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 
Then  wake  to  weep. 


sonnp:t. 

POLITICAL  GREATNESS. 

Nor  happiness,  nor  majesty,  nor  fame, 
Nor  peace,  nor  strength,  nor  skill  in  arms  or  arts, 
Shepherd  those  herds  whom  tyranny  makes  tame; 
Verse  echoes  not  one  beating  of  their  hearts. 
History  is  but  the  sliadow  of  their  shame. 
Art  veils  her  glass,  or  from  the  pageant  starts 
As  to  oblivion  their  blind  millions  fleet. 
Staining  that  Heaven  with  obscene  imagery 
Of  their  own  likeness.     AVliat  are  numbers  knit 
By  force  or  custom  ?     Man  who  man  would  he. 
Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself;  in  it 
Must  be  supreme,  establishing  his  throne 
On  vanquished  will,  quelling  the  anarchy 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  being  himself  alone. 
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THE  AZI0LA.1 

I. 

"  Do  you  not  hear  the  Aziola  cry  ? 
Metliinks  she  must  be  nigh," 
Said  Marv,  as  we  sate 
In  dusk,  ere^  stars  were  lit,  or  candles  brought ; 
And  I,  who  thought 
Tliis  Aziola  was  some  tedious  woman. 

Asked,  "  TVHio  is  Aziola  ? "    How  elate 
I  felt  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human, 
No  mockery  of  myself  to  fear  or*  hate: 
And  Mary  saw  my  soul. 
And  laughed,  and  said,  "  Disquiet  yourself  not ; 
Tis  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owL" 

II. 

Sad  Aziola!  many  an  eventide 

Thy  music  I  had  heard 
By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  mountain  side, 

And  fields  and  marshes  wide. 
Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor  bird. 

The  soul  ever  stirred ; 
Unlike  and  far  sweeter  than  them*  alL 
Sad  Aziola!  from  that  moment  I 

Loved  thee  and  thy  sad  cry. 


>  Published  in  l^e  Keep$aJce  for 
1829. 

'  Thifl  line  is  certainly  right  aa 
printed  in  Tltf  Keep$ak€j  which  I  have 
ful  lowed.  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  and  Mr. 
R4)e0etti*s  editions,  the  word  the  is 
introduced  before  ttart, 

'  Here  again  I  think  The  Kttpioke 

VOK  IV.  G 


is  right  in  reading  or :  Mrs.  Shelley 
and  Mr.  Rossetti  read  and, 

*  So  in  The  Keepsake,  but  they  in 
the  collected  editions.  Mr.  Gamett 
suggests  that  them  should  be  inserted 
after  Unlike, — a  very  tempting  emen- 
dation, for  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
find  authority. 


Oh,  world !  oil,  life  !  oh,  time ! 
On  whose  last  Bteps  I  climb 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime? 
No  more — 0,  never  more! 


Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight ; 

Fresh  sprii^,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar,* 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
Xo  more— 0.  never  more ! 


REMEMBRANCE.  ■' 


Swifter  far  than  summer's  flight- 
Swifter  far  tlian  youth's  delight — 


'  First  giren  bv  Mre,  Shelley  in  the 
/■oflAuBioui  PotBlf. 

'Ur,  Ko«ecttJ  introduces  the  word 
nufunn  after  funnier. 

■FiretgiTeuby  Mrs,  Shelley  in  the 
Fctthtiminii  Poem;  with  the  title  A 
Lamtnt.  Mr.  ItOBsetti  Bulietituted  the 
title  RtmcmliTantf,  oliIaJDed  frum  r 
MS.  in  the  pofaet^ioD  of  Mr.  Tix-lanny, 
which  Tuiea  cuDBJderably  frum  the 
received  Tcreion.  Sir.  Roesetti  says 
the  Kong  niia  cent  to  Mrs.  WillianiB 
«ith  the  fulloning  "lines  of  luea- 
■age": — "Dear  Jane,  If  this  melan- 
cboljr  old  song  Ruita  any  i>f  ynur  tiineB, 


or  any  that  humour  of  the  iDoaMBt 
mny  dictate,  you  are  wdeonte  to  it 
Do  not  Bay  it  ia  mine  to  anyone,  ens 
if  you  think  bo  :  indeed,  it  ia  from  the 
torn  leaf  of  a  book  out  of  dat&  Ho« 
are  you  to-day,  and  how  ia  Williami! 
Tell  him  that  I  dreamed  of  Dotbing 
but  Bailing,  and  fiiihing  up  conL 
Your  ever  affectionate,  P.  R  S." 
Kvery  change  phewn  by  that  MS.  ol 
the  Kung  aeems  to  me  a  diBtinct  dete- 
rioration ;  and  I  hare  not  the  alJgkUat 
doubt  that  thia,  like  many  other  poena, 
was  written  by  Shelley  Bereral  tima, 
and  imprured  each  time.     It  i>  inmi- 
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Swifter  far  than  happy  night,  ^ 
Art  thou  come  and  gone— 


As  the  wood  when  leaves  are  shed,* 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  fled, 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  dead, 
I  am  left  lone,  alone. 

II. 
The  swallow  summer  comes  again — 
Tlie  owlet  night  resumes  his*  reign — 
But  the  wild-swan  youth  is  fain 

To  flv  with  thee,  false  as  thou. — 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow  ;* 
Sleep  itself  is  turned  to  soitow  ; 
Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  ])OUgh. 

III. 
Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed — 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head — 


ceivable   that   the    perfect    poem   as 
printed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  1824  can 
have  been  varied  from  Mr.  Trelawny's 
MS.  on  Mrs.  Shelley's  own  authority : 
she  most  have  had  a  MS.  shewing  the 
variations  ;  but   Mr.   Rossetti,   while 
giving  one  line  not  in  Mr.  Trelawny*s 
MS.,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of 
Mrs.  Shelley's  wherein  the  line  is  quot- 
ed, thought  it  safer  to  "  abide  by  the 
MS.'*  elsewhere  in  the  poem.     Fortu- 
nately MS.  authority  exists  for  Mrs. 
Shelley's  version, — or  rather  for  what 
is  a  slight  advance  upon  that.     Lord 
Houghton  has  a  copy  of  Adonais,  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  which  this  poem  has 
been    written  by  Shelley ;  and    the 
version  printed  above  is,  by  his  Lord- 
ship's kindness,  given  vtrhatim  et  liter- 
oHm  from  this  copy.     The  following 
notes  will   shew  in  what  respects  it 
varies  from  Mrs.   Shelley's  and  Mr. 
Bossetti's  editions.     I  have  specified 
every  variation  except  those  in  punc- 
tuation. 


'  This  line  and  the  last  change 
places  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition. 

'  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  and  Mr.  Ros- 
setti's editions  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines  read  thus  : 

Aa  the  earth  when  leares  are  dead, 
Ab  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped, 
As  the  heart  when  Joy  is  fled, 

but  I  think  it  will  be  obvious  at  once 
that  Lord  Houghton's  copy  shews 
developement.  I  take  it  that  Shelley 
observed  the  unfitness  of  the  Earth 
covered  with  dead  leaves  for  a  symbol 
of  a  forsaken  state,  and  substituted 
that  of  the  stripped  wood.  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  the  alteration 
can  have  been  in  the  other  direction. 

'  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  and  Mr.  Ros- 
setti's editions,  her. 

*  In  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition  this  line 
reads 

My  heart  to-day  desires  to-morrow  ; 

and  this,  again,  is  I  think  inferior 
metrically  and  in  force  of  expression 
to  the  line  of  the  text. 


a  2 
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Violets  for  a  maiden  dead — 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  be  :^ 
On  the  li^dng  grave  I  bear 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear — 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear, 
Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me.* 


TO  EDWAED  WILLIAMS.' 

I. 
The  serpent  is  shut  out  from  paradise. 

The  wounded  deer  must  seek  the  herb  no  more 

In  which  its  heart-cure  lies : 
Tlie  widowed  dove  must  cease  to  haunt  a  bower 
Like  that  from  which  its  mate  with  feigned  sighs 
Fled  in  the  April  hour. 
I  too  must  seldom  seek  again 
Near  happy  friends  a  mitigated  pain. 


^  In  Mr.  Trelawny*8  MS.  there  is  a 
wholly  different  line  in  place  of  this, 
namely. 

Sadder  flowers  find  for  me  : 

another  proof,  I  think,  that  it  was  a 
less  mature  version  than  Lord  Hough- 
ton's,— the  line  being  over  alliterative 
and  faulty  in  point  of  rh^^me. 
'  In  Mr.  RoBsetti's  edition 

Waste  a  hope,  a  fear,  for  me. 

*  Mrs.  Shelley  first  gave  these  lines, 
addressed  to  Edward  Williams,  in  the 
first  edition  of  1839,  headed  simply 
STANZAS.  WTiere  they  originally 
appeared,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
finding  out ;  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  they  were  published  in  some 
periodical  or  Annual  before  the  issue 
of  Ascham's  edition  of  1834, — a  pira- 
tical collected  edition  of  Shelley's  poe- 
try which  contains  these  stanzas  to 
Williams,  as  well  as  the  three  pieces 
from  The  Ketptate  for  1829.     It  seems 


most  improbable  that  this  pirated  edi- 
tion should  include  anything  not  al- 
ready in  print ;  and  this  poem,  then 
headed  STANZAS  TO  ••— ,  wiU  pro- 
bably  be  found  sooner  or  later  in  some 
«uch  place  as  I  have  indicated.  A 
MS.  of  the  poem,  in  Sh^ey*a  writing 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Trelawny  : 
it  is.  Sir.  Rossetti  says,  headed  mn^y 

TO ;  but  it  is  aooompanied  by 

a  letter  from  Shelley,  thus :  ''My 
dear  Williams,  Looking  over  the  port- 
folio in  which  my  friend  used  to  keep 
his  verses,  and  in  which  tboee  I  sent 
you  the  other  day  were  found,  I  haTe 
lit  upon  these;  which,  as  they  tfe  too 
dismal  for  me  to  keep,  I  send  you.  If 
any  of  the  stanzas  would  please  yoo, 
you  may  read  them  to  Jane,  but  to 
no  one  else.  And  yet,  on  aeoood 
thoughts,  I  had  rather  you  would  not 
Yours  ever  afifectionately,  P.  B.  8.** 
In  this  case,  again,  I  auapect  Hn. 
Shelley  worked  from  a  different  MS. 
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XL 

Of  hatred  I  am  proud, — with  scorn  content ; 

Indifference,  that  once  hurt  me,  now  is  grown  ^ 

Itself  indifferent. 
But,  not  to  speak  of  love,  pity  alone 
Can  break  a  spirit  already  more  than  bent. 
Tlie  miserable  one 
Turns  the  mind's  poison  into  food, — 
Its  medicine  is  tears, — its  evil  good. 

in. 

Therefore,  if  now  I  see  you  seldomer, 

Dear  friends,  dear  friend  !^  know  that  I  only  Hy 

Your  looks,  because  they  stir 
Griefs  that  should  sleep,  and  hopes  tliat  cannot  die: 
The  very  comfort  that  they  minister 
I  scarce  can  bear,  yet  I, 
So  deeply  is  the  arrow  gone, 
Should  quickly  perish  if  it  were  withdrawn. 

IV. 

When  I  return  to  my  cold  home,  you  ask 
Why  I  am  not  as  I  have  ever^  been. 

Tou  spoil  me  for^the  task 
Of  acting  a  forced  part  in*  life's  dull  scene, — 
Of  wearing  on  my  brow  the  idle  mask 
Of  author,  great  or  mean, 
In  the  world's  carnival.     I  sought 
Peace  thus,  and  but  in  you  I  found  it  not. 


^  In  Mr.  Roflsetti's  edition,  read,  instead, 

IndiAraooe,  which  ouoe  hurt  me,  is  now  Dear,  genUe  friend  I 


'  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions ;  but 
'  So  in  the  second  edition  of  1839       latdy  in  Mr.  Rossetti's. 
and  Mr.  Roflsetti's  ;  but  in  Ascham's  *  So  in  Mr.  Trelawny'a  MS.,  but  on 

and  in  the  first  edition  of  1839,  wo       in  Mrs.  Shelley's  eilitious. 
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V. 

Full  half  an  hour,  to-day,  I  tried  my  lot 

With  various  flowers,  and  every  one  still  said, 

"She  loves  me^ cloves  me  not." 

And  if  this  meant  a  vision  long  since  fled — 
If  it  meant  fortune,  fame,  or  peace  of  thought — 
If  it  meant, — but  I  dread 
To  speak  wiiat  you  may  know  too  well: 
StiU  there  was  truth  in  the  sad  oracle. 

VI. 

The  crane  o*er  seas  and  forests  seeks  her  hoQie; 
No  bird  so  wild  but  has  its  quiet  nest, 

When^  it  no  more  would  roam ; 
The  sleepless  billows  on  the  ocean's  breast 
Break  like  a  bursting  heart,  and  die  in  foam,^ 
And  thus  at  length  find  rest. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  place  of  peace 
AVhere  my  weak  heart  and  all  its  throbs  will*  cease. 

VII. 

I  asked  her,  yesterday,  if  she  believed 

That  I  had  resolution.     One  who  had 

Would  ne'er  have  thus  relieved 
His  heart  with  words, — but  what  his  judgment  bade 
Would  do,  and  leave  the  scorner  unrelieved.* 
These  verses  are®  too  sad 
To  send  to  you,  but  that  I  know, 
Happy  yourself,  you  feel  another's  woe. 


^  The  note,  "See  Faust,^*  reproduced 
here  by  Mrs.  Shelley  from  Ascham's 
edition,  is  highly  suggestive  of  the 
origin  in  periodical  literature  which  I 
suspect.  It  is  like  a  magazine  editor  s 
note. 

*  Whence  in  Ascham's  edition  and 
the  first  of  1839  ;  but  When  in  the 
second  and  Mr.  Kossetti's. 

3  In  the  first  edition  of  1839, 
Bunt  like  a  bon^ting  heart,  and  die  in  peace, 


but  the  line  appears  aa  in  the  text  in 
the  second  edition  and  Mr.  RoflsettTs. 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  1839  ikaU, 
— in  the  second  ttilL 

^  So  in  the  second  edition  of  1839 
and  Mr.  Rossetti's ;  but  tLnreprievei 
in  the  two  earlier  editions. 

^  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  aod 
in  Ascham*s  ;  but  were  in  Mr.  Ros- 
Kctti's. 


TO 


8' 


TO-MOEEOW. 


I. 


Where  art  thou,  beloved  To-morrow  ? 

When  young  and  old  and  strong  and  weak, 
Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow, 

Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek, — 
In  thy  place — ^ah  !  well-a-day ! 
We  find  the  thing  we  fled — ^To-day. 

II. 

If  I  walk  in  Autumn's  even 

AMiile  the  dead  leaves  pass. 
If  I  look  on  Spring's  soft  heaven, — 

Something  is  not  there  which  was. 
Winter's  wondrous  frost  and  snow, 
Summer's  clouds,  where  are  they  now  ? 


TO 


I. 


One  word  is  too  often  profaned 
For  me  to  profane  it, 


'  Stanza  I  of  this  song  appears  in 
)  Po§thumouM  Poems:  stanza  II,  I 
e  in  this  connexion  on  internal  evi- 
loe  alone,  for  it  was  not  published 
til  1870,  having  been  communicated 
Mr.  Gamett  to  Mr.  Rossetti,  as  an 
dependent  fragment.  It  seems  to 
to  balance  the  other  stanza  so  per- 
tly both  in  thought  and  in  style 
t  I  can  hardly  think  the  connexion 
1  }te  quentioned.     1  have,  however, 


put  the  matter  before  Mr.  Garuett, 
who  found  the  stanza  among  the  Bos- 
combe  MSS.,  and  is  better  qualified 
than  any  one  else  to  judge  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  ;  and  he 
thinks  there  is  "every  probability 
that  the  two  stanzas  should  be  con- 
nected.** 

*  This  and  the  next  poem  were  first 
gi\'eu  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the  Potthu- 
inons  Poenu. 
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One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 
For  thee  to  disdain  it 

One  hope  is  too  like  despair 
For  prudence  to  smother, 

And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 
Tlian  that  from  another. 

II. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love. 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not, 
Tlie  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  son-ow  ? 


'1^ 


TO 


I. 

When  i)assion*s  trance  is  ovei-jjast, 
If  tenderness  and  truth  could  last 
Or  live,  whilst  all  wild  feelings  keep 
Some  mortal  slumber,  dark  and  deep, 
1  should  not  weep,  I  should  not  weep ! 

II. 

It  were  enough  to  feel,  to  see, 

Thy  soft  eyes  gazing  tenderly. 

And  dream  the  rest — and  burn  and  be 

The  secret  food  of  fires  unseen, 

Couldst  thou  but  be  as  thou  hast  been. 


A  BRIDAL  SONG.  89 


III. 

After  the  slumber  of  the  year 
The  woodland  violets  re-appear, 
All  things  revive  in  field  or  grove, 
And  sky  and  sea,  but  two,  which  move, 
And  form^  all  others,  life  and  love. 


A  BEIDAL  SONG.* 

I. 
The  golden  gates  of  Sleep  unbar 

Where  Strength  and  Beauty  met  together. 
Kindle  their  image  like  a  star 
In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather. 
Xight,  with  all  thy  stars  look  down, — 

Darkness,  weep  thy  holiest  dew, — 
Never  smiled  the  inconstant  moon 

On  a  pair  so  true. 
Let  eyes  not  see  their  own  delight ; — 
Haste,  swift  Hour,  and  thy  flight 
Oft  renew. 

II. 
Fairies,  sprites,  and  angels  keep  her ! 

Holy  stars,  permit  no  wrong ! 
And  return  to  wake  the  sleeper. 
Dawn, — ere  it  be  long ! 
Oh  joy !   oh  fear !   what  will  be  done 
In  the  absence  of  tlie  sun ! 
Come  along ! 

'  In  Mm.  Shelley's  editions,  for;  but  the  first  apix^ars  in  the  Po^humout 

form  in  the  MS.  in  Sir  Percy  Shelley's  Poems    and   Mrs.   Shelley's  collected 

[KMsemiun.    See  BdicM  ofSkeUey,  p.  95.  editions  :  the  secontl  is  from  Med  win's 

*  Of  the  three  verdoDs  of  this  Song,  Life  of  Sheliey ;  and   the  third   was 
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Night,  with  all  thine  eyes  look  down! 

Darkness  shed  its  holiest  dew  ! 
When  ever  smiled  the  inconstant  moon 

On  a  pair  so  true  ? 
Hence,  coy  hour!  and  quench  thy  light, 
Lest  eyes  see  their  own  delight! 
Hence,  swift  hour!  and  thy  loved  flight 
Oft  renew. 

Boys. 

Oh  joy !  oh  fear !  what  may  be  done 
In  the  absence  of  the  sun  ? 

Come  along! 

The  golden  gates  of  sleep  unbar! 

When  strength  and  beauty  meet  together, 
Kindles  their  image  like  a  star 

In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather. 
Hence,  coy  hour !   and  (quench  thy  light, 
Lest^  eves  see  their  own  deli<2:ht ! 
Hence,  swift  hour !   tuul  tliy  loved  fliglit 
Oft  renew. 

UlKLS. 

Oh  joy !   oh  fear !  what  may  be  done 
In  the  absence  of  jtlie  sun  ? 


10 


li 


20 


first  given  by  Mr.  Rfwisetti  from  a 
MS.  play  by  Edward  Williams,  enti- 
tled Tk^  Promise ;  or  a  Year,  a  Month 
and  a  Day,  in  Mr.  Trelawuy's  hands. 
Medwin  says  this  ])lay  was  "  taken 
from  the  inter>veaving  of  two  stories 
in  Bixx^ccio,  and  Shelley  had  as8iste<l 
him  in  the  work,  and  supplieil  him 
with  an  epithalamium  for  music,  since 
iucoiTcctly  j>ul»lirthcd.  and  which  I  gi\c 


Come  along! 

in  its  original  form."  Of  course  it  i* 
inaccurate  to  describe  either  version 
as  incorrect :  each  has  too  much  of 
Shelley  in  it  to  be  by  any  other  hand ; 
and  doubtless  there  were  two  choric 
versions  of  which  Medwin*  only  knew 
one.  I  do  not  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  hit  version,  the  least. 

*  Misprinted  Art  by  Medwin. 
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Fairies !   sprites !   and  angels  keep  her  ! 

Holiest  powers,  permit  no  wrong! 
And  return,  to  wake  the  sleeper,  25 

Dawn,  ere  it  be  long. 
Hence,  swift  hour!   and  quench  thy  light. 
Lest  eyes  see  their  own  delight! 
Hence,  coy  hour !  and  thy  loved  flight 

Oft  renew.  30 

Boys  and  Gikls. 

Oh  joy !   oh  fear !   what  will  be  done 
In  the  absence  of  the  sun  ? 

Come  along ! 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

Boys  Sing. 

Night  !  with  all  thine  eyes  look  down ! 

Darkness !  weep  thy  holiest  dew ! 
Never  smiled  the  inconstant  moon 

On  a  pair  so  trae. 
Haste,  coy  hour!  and  quench  all  light,  6 

Lest  eyes  see  their  own  delight ! 
Haste,  swift  hour !  and  thy  loved  fliglit 
Oft  renew ! 

Girls  Sing. 

Fairies,  sprites,  and  angels,  keep  her ! 

Holy  stars !  permit  no  wrong  !  10 

And  return  to  wake  the  sleeper. 

Dawn,  ere  it  be  long ! 
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Oh  joy !  oh  fear !  there  is  not  one 
Of  lis  can  guess  what  may  be  done 
In  the  absence  of  the  sun: —  u 

Come  along ! 

Boys. 

Oh !  linger  long,  thou  envious  eastern  lamp 
In  the  damp 

Caves  of  the  deep ! 

Girls. 

Nay,  retui-n.  Vesper  !   urge  thy  lazy  car !  20 

Swift  imbar 

The  gates  of  Sleep ! 

Chorus. 

Tlie  golden  gate  of  Sleep  unbar, 

When  Strength  and  Beauty,  met  togetlier. 

Kindle  their  image,  like  a  star  25 

In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather. 

ilay  the  purjde  mist  of  love 

liOimd  them  rise,  and  with  them  move. 

Nourishing  each  tender  gem 

Wliich,  like  flowers,  will  burst  from  them.  30 

As  the  fruit  is  to  the  tree 

May  their  children  ever  be! 


LOVE,  HOPE,  DESIKE,  AND  FEAK.^ 


And  many  there  were  hurt  by  that  strong  boy. 
His  name,  they  said,  was  Pleasure, 

^  First  giveD  by  Mr.  Ganiett,  in  Rtlia  of  iShtXUy, 
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And  near  him  stood,  glorious  beyond  measure, 
Four  Ladies  who  possess  all  empery 

In  earth  and  air  and  sea,  5 

Nothing  that  lives  from  their  award  is  free. 
Their  names  will  I  declare  to  thee, 
Love,  Hope,  Desire,  and  Fear, 
And  they  the  regents  are 
Of  the  four  elements  that  frame  the  heart,  10 

And  each  diversely  exercised  her  art 
By  force  or  circumstance  or  sleight 
To  prove  her  dreadful  might 
Upon  that  poor  domain. 
Desire  presented  her  [false]  glass,  and  then  is 

The  spirit  dwelling  there 
Was  spell-bound  to  embrace  what  seemed  so  fair 
Within  that  magic  mirror, 
And  dazed  by  that  bright  error, 
It  would  have  scorned  the  [shafts]  of  the  avenger,        20 
And  death,  and  penitence,  and  danger. 
Had  not  then  silent  Fear 
Touched  with  her  palsying  spear, 
So  that  as  if  a  frozen  torrent 

The  blood  was  curdled  in  its  current;  25 

It  dared  not  speak,  even  in  look  or  motion. 
But  chained  within  itself  its  proud  devotion. 
Between  Desire  and  Fear  thou  wert 
A  wretched  thing,  poor  heart ! 
Sad  was  his  life  who  bore  thee  in  his  breast,  30 

Wild  bird  for  that  weak  nest. 
Till  Love  even  from  fierce  Desire  it  bought. 
And  from  the  very  wound  of  tender  thought 
Drew  solace,  and  the  pity  of  sweet  eyes 
Gave  strength  to  bear  those  gentle  agonies,  35 

Surmount  the  loss,  the  terror,  and  the  soitow. 
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Tlieii  Hojie  approached,  she  who  can  Iwrrow 
For  poor  to-day,  from  ricli  to-morrow. 
And  Fear  withdrew,  as  night  when  day 
Descends  upon  the  orient  ray, 
And  after  long  and  vain  endurance 
Tbe  poor  heart  woke  to  her  assurance. 
— At  one  birth  these  four  were  bom 
With  the  world's  forgotten  morn. 
And  from  Pleasure  still  they  hold 
All  it  circles,  as  of  old. 
"When,  as  summer  lures  the  swallow. 
Pleasure  lures  the  heart  to  follow — 
O  weak  heart  of  little  wit ! 
The  fair  liand  tliat  wounded  it. 
Seeking,  like  a  panting  hare, 
Refuge  in  the  I^tix's  lair. 
Love,  Desire,  Hope,  and  Fear, 
Ever  will  lie  near. 
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Hkrai.d  of  Etersitv, 

It  is  the  day  wlien  all  the  sons  of  God 
Wait  in  the  roofless  senate-house,  whose  f 
Is  Chaos,  and  the  immovable  abvss 


'  The  honour  of^v'ingthis  mngni- 
ficent  frugment  t»  the  world  is  entirely 
Mr.  Gamett'a.  It  nan  HtKl  puMiaheit 
in  Jtiliri  of  .fAeUr^  ;  and  I  cannot  Jo 
belter  than  quote  in  r^tnto  tbe  note 
there  prefixed  to  it,   whicli  ia  aa  fol- 


litllcv  i' 


1  her 


note    on    tbe    Frvmttitvt    ['aioai 
that  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  arri' 
val  in  Italy,  he  meditnteil  the  prodiic- 


ti<m  nf  three  druuaa.  One  of  thme 
n-aa  tbe  Promrlita*  iteClf  ;  thf  second, 
a  drama  no  tbe  euhject  of  Ttno'i 
■nadnesa ;  the  third  one  founded  mi 
the  Bunk  of  Job;  'ofnhich.'  »he  aijdi, 
'  he  neVLT  abandoned  the  idea.'  That 
this  a-.is  tbe  cssi;  will  be  apf-arent  from 
the  following  newlj-diBeinerwl  frag- 
ment, wbieh  uiay  have  been,  as  1  have 
on  tbe  whole  preferred  to  dencribe  it, 
ui  iinGnielied  prologue  to  lliitiu,  or 
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1)5 


Frozen  by  Ins  steadfast  word  to  hyaline 


Tlie  shadow  of  God,  and  delegate 

Of  that  before  whose  breath  the  universe 

Is  as  a  print  of  dew. 

Hierarchs  and  kings 
Who  from  yon  thrones  pinnacled  on  the  past 
Sway  the  reluctant  present,  ye  who  sit 
Pavilioned  on  the  radiance  or  the  gloom 
Of  mortal  thought,  which  like  an  exhalation 
Steaming  from  earth,  conceals  the  of  heaven 


10 


AMiich  gave  it  birth, 


assemble  here 


Before  your  Father's  throne ;  the  swift  decree 

Yet  hovers,  and  the  fiery  incarnation 

Is  vet  withheld,  clothed  in  which  it  shall 

annul 
The  fairei?t  of  tliose  wandering  isles  that  gem 
The  sapphire  space  of  interstellar  air, 
That  green  and  azure  sphere,  that  earth  inwrapt 
Less  in  the  beauty  of  its  tender  light 
Than  in  an  atmosphere  of  living  spirit 
AMiich  interpenetrating  all  tlie.  .  . 

it  rolls  from  realm  to  realm 


ir» 


20 


perhaps  the  original  ftketch  of  that 
vork,  diitcarded  for  the  existing  more 
dramaUc,  but  less  ambitious  version, 
for  which  the  Penas  of  iEschjlus  evi- 
dently   supplied    the    model.     It    is 
written  in  the  same  book  as  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  of  I/eilnSf  and  so  blended 
with  this  as  to  be  only  separable  after 
Terr  minute  examination.     Few  even 
of  Shelley's  rough  drafts  have  proved 
more  difficult  to  decipher  or  connect ; 
numerous  chasms   will   be  observed. 
which,   with   every  diligence,   it  has 
proved  impossible  to  fill  up  ;  the  cor- 
rect rea<)ing  of  many  printed  lines  is 
far  from  certain  ;  and  the  imperfec- 


tion of  some  passages  is  such  as  to 
have  occasioned  their  entire  omission. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  the 
unpolished  and  mutilated  remnant 
will  be  accepted  as  a  worthy  emana- 
tion of  one  of  Shelley's  sublimest 
moods,  and  a  noble  earnest  of  what 
he  might  have  accomplished  could  he 
have  executed  his  original  design  of 
founding  a  drama  on  the  Book  of  Job. 
Weak  health,  variable  spirits,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  encouragement, 
must  be  enumerated  as  chief  among 
the  causes  which  have  deprived  our 
literature  of  so  magnificent  a  work." 
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And  age  to  age,  and  in  its  ebb  and  flow  » 

Impels  the  generations 

To  their  appointed  place, 

WHiilst  the  high  Arbiter 

Beholds  the  strife,  and  at  the  appointed  time 

Sends  his  decrees  veiled  in  eternal  .  .  » 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  pendant  orb 

There  lies  an  antique  region,  on  which  feU 

The  dews  of  thought  in  the  world's  golden  dawn 

Earliest  and  most  benign,  and  from  it  sprung 

Temples  and  cities  and  immortal  forms  ss 

And  harmonies  of  wisdom  and  of  song, 

And  thoughts,  and  deeds  worthy  of  thoughts  so  fair. 

And  when  the  sun  of  its  dominion  failed, 

And  when  the  winter  of  its  glory  came, 

The  winds  that  stript  it  bare  blew  on  and  swept         w 

That  dew  into  the  utmost  wildernesses 

In  wandering  clouds  of  sunny  rain  that  thawed 

The  unmatemal  bosom  of  the  North. 

Haste,  sons  of  God,  for  ye  beheld. 

Reluctant,  or  consenting,  or  astonished,  45 

Tlie  stem  decrees  go  forth,  wliich  heaped  on  Greece 

Ruin  and  degradation  and  desi)air. 

A  fourth  now  waits :   assemble,  sons  of  God, 

To  speed  or  to  prevent  or  to  suspend, 

If,  as  ye  dream,  such  power  be  not  withheld,  ^ 

The  unaccomplished  destiny. 


Chorus. 

Tlie  curtain  of  the  Universe 
Is  rent  and  shattered. 
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The  splendour-winged  worlds  disperse 
Like  wild  doves  scattered.  55 

Space  is  roofless  and  bare, 
And  in  the  midst  a  cloudy  shrine, 

Dark  amid  thrones  of  light. 
In  the  blue  glow  of  hyaline 
Golden  worlds  revolve  and  shine.  &o 

In  flight 

From  every  point  of  the  Infinite, 

Like  a  thousand  dawns  on  a  single  night 
The  splendours  rise  and  spread; 
And  through  thunder  and  darkness  dread  es 

Light  and  music  are  radiated, 
And  in  their  pavilioned  chariots  led 
By  living  wings  high  overhead 

The  giant  Powers  move, 
Gloomy  or  bright  as  the  thrones  they  fill.  70 


A  chaos  of  light  and  motion 
Upon  that  glassy  ocean. 


The  senate  of  the  Gods  is  met. 
Each  in  his  rank  and  station  set ; 

There  is  silence  in  the  spaces —  75 

Lo !   Satan,  Christ,  and  Mahomet 

Start  from  their  places! 

Christ. 

Almighty  Father! 
Low-kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Destiny 

«  «  ♦  «  « 

roL.  n'.  H 
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Tliere  are  two  fountains  in  wliich  spirits  weep 
AVhen  mortals  err,  Discord  and  Slavery  named. 
And  with  their  bitter  dew  two  Destinies 
Filled  each  their  irrevocable  nms ;  the  third. 
Fiercest  and  mightiest,  mingled  both,  and  added 
Chaos  and  Death,  and  slow  Oblivion's  lymph. 
And  hate  and  terror,  and  the  poisoned  rain 


The  Aurora  of  the  nations.     By  this  brow 

Whose  pores  wept  tears  of  blood,  by  these  wide  wmimls 

By  tliis  imperial  crown  of  agony. 

By  infamy  and  solitude  and  death,  » 

For  tliis  I  underwent,  and  by  the  pain 

Of  pity  for  those  who  would  for  me 

The  unreniembered  joy  of  a  revenge, 

For  this  I  felt — by  I'lato's  sacred  light. 

Of  which  iny  spirit  was  a  bunilng  morrow —  » 

By  Greece  and  all  she  cannot  cease  to  lie, 

Her  quenchless  words,  sjtarks  of  immortal  truth, 

Stars  of  alt  night— her  harmonies  and  forms, 

Echoes  and  shadows  of  what  Love  adores 

In  thee,  I  do  compel  tliee,  send  forth  Fate,  '» 

Thy  irrevocable  child :   let  her  descend 

A  seraph-wingSd  victory  [arrayed] 

In  tempest  of  tlie  omnipotence  of  God 

"WHiicli  sweeps  through  all  things.  ' 

From  hollow  leagues,  fi-om  TjTauny  which  arms  w 

Adverse  miscreeds  and  emulous  anarchies 

To  stamp,  as  on  a  winged  serpent's  seed, 

Upon  the  name  of  Freedom ;   from  the  storm 

Of  faction,  which  like  earthquake  shakes  and  sickens 

The  solid  heart  of  enterprise;   from  all  t 
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By  which  the  holiest  dreams  of  highest  spirits 
Are  stars  beneath  the  dawn  ... 

She  shall  arise 
Victorious  as  the  worid  arose  from  Chaos ! 
And  as  tlie  Heavens  and  the  Earth  arrayed 
Their  presence  in  the  beauty  and  the  light  iir> 

Of  thy  first  smile,  0  Father,  as  they  gather 
Tlie  spirit  of  thy  love  which  paves  for  them 
Tlieir  patli  o  er  the  abyss,  till  every  sphere 
Shall  be  one  livinjj  Spirit,  so  shall  Greece — 

Satax. 

Be  as  all  things  beneath  the  empyrean, .  12^ 

Mine !     Art  thou  eyeless  like  old  Destiny, 

Thou  mockery-king,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  thorns  ? 

AMiose  sceptre  is  a  reed,  the  broken  reed 

Wliich  pierces  thee !   whose  throne  a  chair  of  sconi ; 

For  seest  thou  not  beneath  this  crystal  floor  125 

Tlie  innumerable  w^orlds  of  golden  light 

Wliich  are  my  empire,  and  the  least  of  them 

which  thou  woidd'st  redeem  from  me  ? 

Know'st  thou  not  them  my  portion  ? 

Or  wouldst  rekindle  the  strife  iso 

AVhich  our  great  Father  then  did  arbitrate 

AMien  he  assigned  to  his  competing  sons 

Each  his  apportioned  realm  ? 

>    Thou  Destinv, 

Tliou  who  art  mailed  in  the  omnipotence 

Of  Him  who  sends  thee  forth,  whatever  thy  task,         ia-> 

Speed,  spare  not  to  accomplish,  and  be  mine 

Thy  trophies,  whether  Greece  again  become 

The  fountain  in  the  desart  whence  the  earth 

Shall  drink  of  freedom,  which  shall  give  it  strength 

h2 


^  CVV 
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To  sutler,  or  a  gulpli  of  hollow  death 

To  swallow  all  'delight,  all  life,  all  hope. 

Go,  thou  Vicegerent  of  my  will,  no  less 

Tlian  of  the  Father's ;  but  lest  thou  shouldst  faint. 

The  winged  hounds.  Famine  and  Pestilence, 

Shall  wait  on  thee,  the  hundred-forkM  snake 

Insatiate  Superstition  still  shall  .  .  . 

The  earth  behind  tliy  steps,  and  War  shall  hover 

Above,  and  Fraud  shall  gape  below,  and  Change 

Shall  flit  before  tliee  on  her  dn^n  wings, 

Convulsing  and  consuming,  and  I  add 

Three  vials  of  the  tears  wbich  daemons  weep 

Wben  virtuous  spirits  through  the  gate  of  Death 

Pass  triumpliing  over  the  thorns  of  life. 

Sceptres  and  crowns,  mitres  and  swords  and  snares, 

Trampling  in  scum,  like  Him  and  Socrates. 

The  first  is  Anarchy ;  when  Power  and  Pleasure, 

Glory  and  science  and  security, 

On  Freedom  hang  like  fruit  on  the  green  tree. 

Then  pour  it  forth,  and  men  shall  gather  ashes. 

The  second  Tyranny — 

CimisT. 
Obdurate  spirit ! 
Thou  seest  but  the  Past  in  the  To-come. 
Pride  is  thy  error  and  thy  punishment. 
Boast  not  tliine  empire,  dream  not  that  thy  worlds 
Are  more  than  furnace-sparks  or  rainbow-drops 
Before  the  Power  that  wields  and  kindles  them. 
True  greatness  asks  not  space,  true  excellence 
Lives  in  the  Spirit  of  all  things  that  live, 
Which  lends  it  to  the  worlds  thou  callest  tliine. 
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Mahomet. 


Haste  thou  and  fill  the  waning  crescent         i69 
With  beams  as  keen  as  those  which  pierced  the  shadow 
Of  Christian  night  rolled  back  upon  the  West 
When  the  orient  moon  of  Islam  rode  in  triumph 
From  Tmolus  to  the  Acroceraunian  snow. 


Wake,  thou  Word 
Of  God,  and  from  the  throne  of  Destiny  175 

Even  to  the  utmost  limit  of  thy  way 
May  Triumph 


Be  thou  a  curse  on  them  whose  creed 
Divides  and  multiplies  the  most  high  God. 


FRAGMENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
PROLOGUE  TO  HELLAS.^ 

I. 

Fairest  of  the  Destinies,  iso 

Disarray  thy  dazzling  eyes : 
Keener  far  their  lightnings  are 

Than  the  winged  [bolts]  thou  bearest, 

And  the  smile  thou  wearest 
Wraps  thee  as  a  star  iss 

Is  wrapt  in  light. 


*  Under  the  general  heading  Pro-  ment«,  with  tlie  remark  that  they 
logu€  to  UeUat,  in  the  Rdie»  of  Shelley ^  *'  appear  to  have  been  originally  writ- 
Mr.  Oamett  gives  these  three  frag-       ten  for  IleUiuy 
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II. 

Could  Arethiise  to  her  forsaken  um 
From  Alplieus  and  the  bitter  Doris  run. 

Or  could  tlie  morning  shafts  of  purest  light 
Again  into  the  quivers  of  the  Sun  iw 

Be  gathered — could  one  thought  from  its  wild  flight 
Return  into  the  temple  of  the  brain 

Without  a  change,  without  a  stain, — 
Could  aught  that  is,  ever  again 
Be  what  it  once  has  ceased  to  be,      *  iw 

Greece  might  again  be  free! 

III. 

A  star  has  fallen  u£on  the  earth 
'Mid  the  benighted  nations, 

A  quenchless  atom  of  immortal  light, 
A  living  spark  of  Night,  soo 

A  cresset  shaken  from  the  constellations. 
Swifter  than  the  thunder  fell 
To  the  heart  of  Earth,  the  well 
"WHiere  its  pulses  flow  and  beat. 
And  unextinct  in  that  cold  source  «» 

Burns,  and  on  course 

Guides  the  sphere  wliich  is  its  prison. 
Like  an  angelic  spirit  pent 
In  a  fonn  of  mortal  birth, 
Till,  as  a  spirit  half  arisen  210 

Shatters  its  charnel,  it  has  rent, 
In  tl>€  rapture  of  its  mirth. 
The  thill  and  painted  garment  of  the  Earth, 
Ruining  its  chaos — a  fierce  breath 
Consuming  all  its  forms  of  living  death.  215 


FKAGMENTS. 
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IRAGMENT :  "  I  WOULD  NOT  BE  A  KING."i 

• 

I  WOULD  not  be  a  king — enough 

Of  woe  it  is  to  love ; 
The  path  to  power  is  steep  and  rough, 

And  tempests  reign  above. 
I  would  not  climb  the  imperial  throne; 
'Tis  built  on  ice  wliich  fortune's  sun 

Thaws  in  the  height  of  noon. 
Then  farewell,  king,  yet  were  I  one, 

Care  would  not  come  so  soon. 
Would  he  and  I  were  far  away 
Keejring  flocks  on  Himalay ! 


FEAGMENT :   PEACE  FIEST  AND  LAST. 

The  babe  is  at  peace  within  the  womb, 
The  corpse  is  at  rest  within  the  tomb, 
We  begin  in  what  we  end. 


FKAGMENT:  WANDEEING.^ 

He  wanders,  like  a  day-appearing  dream. 
Through  the  dim  wildernesses  of  the  mind; 

Through  desert  woods  and  tracts,  which  seem 
like  ocean,  homeless,  boundless,  unconfined. 


Thin  and  the  next  fragment  were 
;t  given    by   Mrs.   Shelley  in  the 
ond  edition  of  1839. 
'  First  given  by  Mn*.  Shelley  in  the 
t   etlitiou   of   1839.     I    have    not 


changed  the  punctuation  ;  but  I  sus- 
pect we  should  read  the  sense  thus  : 

He  wanders  (like  a  day-appearing  dream 

Through  the  dim  wildemeMcaof  the  mind) 
Through  desert  woo<l8  &c. 


1(»4 
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GINEVEA.1 

Wild,  pale,  and  wonder-stricken,  even  as  one 
Who  staggers  forth  into  the  air  and  sun 
From  the  dark  chamber  of  a  mortal  fever. 
Bewildered,  and  incapable,  and  ever 
Fancying  strange  comments  in  her  dizzy  brain 
Of  usual  shapes,  till  the  familiar  train 
Of  objects  and  of  persons  past  like  things 
Strange  as  a  dreamer's  mad  imaginings, 
Ginevra  from  the  nuptial  altar  went; 
The  vows  to  which  her  lips  had  sworn  assent 
Rung  in  her  brain  still  with  a  jarring  din, 
Deafening  the  lost  intelligence  within. 


10 


And  so  she  moved  under  the  bridal  veil, 
Wliich  made  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  more  pale, 
And  deepened  the  faint  crimson  of  her  mouth. 
And  darkened  her  dark  locks,  as  moonlight  doth, — 
And  of  the  gold  and  jewels  glittering  there 
She  scarce  felt  conscious, — but  the  weary  glare 
Lay  like  a  chaos  of  unwelcome  light, 
Vexing  tlie  sense  with  gorgeous  undelight. 
A  moonbeam  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Was-  less  heavenly  fair — her  face  was  bowed. 
And  as  she  past,  the  diamonds  in  lier  hair 
Were  mirrored  in  the  polished  marble  stair 
Wliich  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  street ; 


15 


ft' 


^  Mrs.  Shelley  tells  us  that  this 
fragment,  first  given  in  the  Posthu- 
mous Poemt,  dated  Pisa,  1821,  is  part 
of  a  jjoem  which  Shelley  intended  to 
write,  founded  on  a  story  to  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  a  book  entitled 
L^Ostervatort  Fiarentino. 


'  Mr.  Rossetti  subBtitutes  Wert,  I 
do  not  think  the  change  secure,  be- 
cause it  may  well  be  that  SheUer 
meant  to  express  by  this  inYernoa 
that  Ginevra  wu  more  hmttnb/  fair 
&c. 
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And  ever^  as  she  went  her  light  fair  feet 
Erased  these  ima£[es. 


'O' 


The  bride-maidens  who  round  her  thronging  came, 
Some  with  a  sense  of  self-rebuke  and  shame, 
Envying  the  unenviable;  and  others  so 

Making  the  joy  which  should  have  been  another's 
Their  own  by  gentle  sympathy;  and  some 
Sighing  to  think  of  an  unhappy  home : 
Some  few  adihiring  what  can  ever  lure 
Maidens  to  leave  the  heaven  serene  and  pure  ss 

Of  parents'  smiles  for  life's  great  cheat ;  a  thing 
Bitter  to  taste,  sweet  in  imagining.  ^ 

But  they  are  all  dispersed — and,  lo !   she  stands 
Looking  in  idle  grief  on  her  white  hands, 
Alone  within  the  garden  now  her  own ;  4o 

And  through  the  sunny  air,  with  jangling  tone, 
The  music  of  the  merry  marriage  bells. 
Killing  the  azure  silence,  sinks  and  swells ; — 
Absorbed  like  one  within  a  dream  who  dreams 
That  he  is  dreaming,  until  slumber  seems  45 

A  mockery  of  itself — when  suddenly 
Antonio  stood  before  her,  pale  as  she. 
With  agony,  with  sorrow,  and  with  pride, 
He  lifted  his  wan  eyes  upon  the  bride, 
And  said — "  Is  this  thy  faith  ?"  and  then  as  one  m 

Whose  sleeping  face  is  stricken  by  the  sun 
With  light  like  a  harsh  voice,  which  bids  him  rise 
And  look  upon  his  day  of  life  with  eyes 
Which  weep  in  vain  that  they  can  dream  no  more, 
Gine^Ta  saw  her  lover,  and  forbore  55 

To  sliriek  or  faint,  and  checked  the  stifling  blood 

'  So  in  the  Potthumout  PoenUf  but       in  the    Posthumous  Poems    the    lino 
ffVA  in  the  collected  editions.  stands  thus  : 

'  So  in  the  collected  editions ;  but  Better  to  taste  sweet  in  imaginiug. 
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KiLshin^  ii]M)n  her  heart,  and  unsulxlueil 

Siiid — **  Friend,  if  eartldy  violence  or  ill, 

Suspicion,  doubt,  or  the  tyrannic  will 

Of  jmrents,  chance,  or  custom,  time  or  change,  w 

Or  circumstance,  or  terror,  or  revenge. 

Or  wildered  looks,  or  words,  or  evil  speech, 

With  all  tlu»ir  stings  and  venom  cam  impeach 

Our  love, — we  love  not : — if  the  grave  which  hides 

The  victim  from  the  tvrant,  and  divides.  as 

The  clieek  that  wliitens  fi*om  the  eyes  that  dart 

ImiHirious  inquisition  to  the  heart 

Tliat  is  another's,  could  dissever  ours, 

We  love  not." — *"  What !   do  not  the  silent  hours 

lieckon  thee  to  (ilierardi's  hridal  bed  ?  70 

Is  not  that  ring  " a  pleilge,  he  would  have  said, 

Of  broken  vows,  but  she  with  i)atient  look 

Tlie  goldern  circle  from  her  finger  took, 

And  said — "  Accei>t  this  token  of  my  faith, 

Tlie  i)ledge  of  vows  to  1x3  absolved  by  death ;  7;. 

And  I  am  dead  or  sliall  be  soon — mv  knell 

Will  mix  it's  music  with  that  merrv  bell, 

Does  it  not  sound  as  if  they  sweetly  said 

*  We  toll  a  corj)se  out  of  the  marriage  bed  ?' 

The  flowei*s  upon  my  bridal  cliamber  strewn  »• 

Will  serve  unfaded  for  mv  bier — so  soon 

That  even  the  dvin«'  violet  will  not  die 

Before  C»inevra."     Tlie  strong  fantasy 

Had  made  her  accents  weaker  and  more  weak, 

And  quenched  the  crimson  life  upon  her  cheek,  bo 

And  glazed  her  eyes,  and  spread  an  atmosphere 

Hound  her,  which  chilled  the  burning  noon  with  fear. 

Making  her  but  an  image  of  the  thought, 

Which,  like  a  prophet  or  a  shadow,  brought 

News  of  the  terroi*s  of  the  coming  time.  90 

Like  an  accuser  branded  with  the  crime 
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He  would  have  cast  on  a  belovM  friend, 

WTiose  dying  eyes  reproach  not  to  the  end 

The  pale  betrayer — ^he  then  with  vain  repentance 

Would  share,  he  cannot  now  avert,  the  sentence —         us 

Antonio  stood  and  would  have  spoken,  when 

The  compound  voice  of  women  and  of  men 

Was  heard  approaching;  he  retired,  while  she 

Was  led  amid  the  admiring  company 

liack  to  the  palace, — and  her  maidens  soon  loo 

Changed  her  attire  for  the  afternoon, 

And  left  her  at  her  own  rec|uest  to  keep 

An  hour  of  quiet  and  rest : — like  one  asleep 

With  oi>en  eyes  and  folded  hands  she  lay, 

Pale  in  the  light  of  the  declining  day.  105 

Meanwhile  the  day  sinks  fast,  the  sun  is  set. 
And  in  the  lighted  hall  the  guests  are  met; 
Tlie  beautiful  looked  lovelier  in  the  light 
Of  love,  and  admiration,  and  delight 
Reflected  from  a  thousand  hearts  and  eyes  no 

Kindling  a  momentary  Paradise. 
This  crowd  is  safer  than  the  silent  wood. 
Where  love's  own  doubts  disturb  the  solitude ; 
On  frozen  hearts  the  fiery  rain  of  wine 
Falls,  and  the  dew  of  music  more  divine  115 

Tempers  the  deep  emotions  of  the  time 
To  spirits  cradled  in  a  sunny  clime : — 
How  many  meet,  who  never  yet  have  met. 
To  part  too  soon,  but  never  to  forget. 
How  many  saw  the  beauty,  power  and  wit  120 

Of  looks  and  words  which  ne'er  inchanted  yet ; 
But  life's  familiar  veil  was  now  withdrawn, 
As  the  world  leaps  before  an  earthquake's  dawn, 
And  unprophetic  of  the  coming  hours. 
The  matin  winds  fi'om  the  expanded  floweij^i,  in 
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Scatter  their  hoarded  incense,  and  awaken 

The  earth,  until  the  dewy  sleep  is  shaken 

From  every  living  heart  which  it  possesses. 

Through  seas  and  winds,  ^  cities  and  wildernesses, 

As  if  the  future  and  the  past  were  all  is) 

Treasured  i'  the  instant ; — so  Gherardi's  hall 

Laughed  in  the  mirth  of  its  lord's  festival. 

Till  some  one  asked — "  Where  is  the  Bride  T  And  then 

A  bride*s-maid  went, — and  ere  she  came  again 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  guests — a  pause  i» 

Of  expectation,  as  when  beauty  awes 

All  hearts  with  its  approach,  though  unbeheld; 

Then  wonder,  and  then  fear  that  wonder  quelled;— 

For  whispers  past  from  mouth  to  ear  which  drew 

Tlie  colour  from  the  hearer's  cheeks,  and  flew  iw 

Louder  and  swifter  round  the  company; 

And  then  Gherardi  entered  with  an  eve 

Of  ostentatious  trouble,  and  a  crowd 

Surrounded  him,  and  some  were  weeping  loud. 

They  found  Gine\Ta  dead !   if  it  be  death,  i*^ 

To  lie  without  motion,  or  pulse,  or  breath, 
With  waxen  cheeks,  and  limbs  cold,  stiff,  and  white, 
And  open  eyes,  whose  fixed  and  glassy  light 
Mocked  at  the  speculation  they  had  owned. 
If  it  be  death,  when  there  is  felt  around  i^^ 

A  smell  of  clay,  a  pale  and  icy  glare. 
And  silence,  and  a  sense  that  lifts  the  hair 
From  the  scalp  to  the  ancles,  as  it  were 
Corruj)tion  from  the  spirit  passing  forth, 
And  ^ivinj:'  all  it  shrouded  to  the  earth,  \^ 

^  So   in    all   editions, — ^^wrongly.    I  ^-ritten  roughly  by  Sbelley  are  very 

think.     Mr.  KoH:4otti  MiggesUtrare^or  much  alike;   and  the  antithesis  be- 

»trands  ajB  a  Bubrititute  for  vcinds.     I  tween   ttoM  and   landt  \b  in   iierfect 

am   almost  certain   the    right  word  balance  with  thai  between  cilia  ami 

would    be  landi :    landt  and    Kindt  Kildcmes$f$, 
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And  leaving  as  swift  lightning  in  its  flight 

Ashes,  and  smoke,  and  darkness :  in  our  night 

Of  thought  we  know  thus  much  of  death, — no  more 

Than  the  unborn  dream  of  our  life  before 

Their  barks  are  wrecked  on  its  inhospitable  shore.        leo 

The  marriage  feast  and  its  solemnity 

Was  turned  to  funeral  pomp — the  company 

With  heavy  hearts  and  looks,  broke  up ;  nor  they 

Who  loved  the  dead  went  weeping  on  their  way 

Alone,  but  sorrow  mixed  with  sad  surprise  i65 

Loosened  the  springs  of  pity  in  all  eyes, 

On^  which  that  form,  whose  fate  they  weep  in  vain, 

Will  never,  thought  they,  kindle  smiles  again. 

The  lamps  which  half  extinguished  in  their  haste 

Gleamed  few  and  faint  o'er  the  abandoned  feast,  170 

Shewed  as  it  were  within  the  vaidted  room 

A  cloud  of  sorrow  hanging,  as  if  gloom 

Had  past  out  of  men's  minds  into  the  air. 

Some  few  yet  stood  around  Gherardi  there. 

Friends  and  relations  of  the  dead, — and  he,  175 

A  loveless  man,  accepted  torpidly 

The  consolation  that  he  wanted  not. 

Awe  in  the  place  of  grief  within  him  wrought. 

Their  whispers  made  the  solemn  silence  seem 

More  still — some  wept, ...  iso 

Some  melted  into  tears  without  a  sob. 

And  some  with  hearts  that  might  be  heard  to  throb 

Leant  on  the  table,  and  at  intervals 

Shuddered  to  hear  through  the  deserted  haUs 

And  corridors  the  thrilling  shrieks  which  came  i85 

Upon  the  breeze  of  night,  that  shook  the  flame 

Of  every  torch  and  taper  as  it  swept 

From  out  the  chamber  where  the  women  kept; — 

*  Mr.  Rofssetti  substitutes  In  for  On. 
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Their  tears  fell  ou  the  dear  companiou  cold 

Of  pleasures  now  departed ;  then  was  knoUed  im 

The  bell  of  death,  and  soon  the  priests  arrived, 

And  finding  death  their  penitent  had  shrived, 

Eeturned  like  ravens  from  a  corpse  whereon 

A  vulture  has  just  feasted  to  the  bone. 

And  then  the  mourning  women  came. —  ik 


THE  DIRGE. 

Old  winter  was  gone 
In  his  weakness  back  to  the  mountains  hoar, 

And  the  spring  came  down 
From  the  planet  that  hovers  upon  the  shore 

Wiere  the  sea  of  sunlight  encroaches  vo 

On  the  limits  of  wintry  night; — 
If  the  land,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea 

Rejoice  not  when  spring  approaches, 
"We  did  not  rejoice  in  thee, 

Ginevra !  ^ 

She  is  still,  she  is  cold 

On  the  bridal  couch, 
One  step  to  the  white  death-bed, 

And  one  to  the  bier. 
And  one  to  the  charnel — and  one,  0  where  ?  n-i 

The  dark  arrow  fled 

III  the  noon. 

Ere  the  sun  through  heaven  once  more  has  rolled. 
The  rats  in  her  heart 

"Will  have  made  their  nest,  ^ 

And  the  worms  be  alive  in  lier  golden  hair,^ 

'  I  trust  the  proposal  set  forth  in       for  heart,  may  never  be  carried  out,— 
Mr.  Rossetti'B  edition,  to  read  breast       or  that  of  reaiding  rest  for  deep  as  the 


EVENING. 


IJl 


AVhile  the  spirit  that  guides  the  sun. 
Sits  throned  in  his  flaming  chair, 
She  shall  sleep. 


EVENING. 

POXTE  A  MARE,   PISA.^ 
I. 

The  sun  is  set ;  the  swallows  are  asleep ; 

Tlie  bats  are  flitting  fast  in  the  grey  air; 
Tlie  slow  soft  toads  out  of  damp  comers  creep, 

And  evening's  breath,  wandering  here  and  there 
Over  the  quivering  surface  of  the  stream. 
Wakes  not  one  ripple  from  its  summer^  dream. 

II. 

Tliere  is  no  dew  on  the  dry  grass  to-night, 
Nor  damp  within  the  shadow  of  the  trees ; 

The  wind  is  intermitting,  dry,  and  light ; 
And  in  the  inconstant  motion  of  the  breeze 

The  dust  and  straws  are  driven  up  and  down, 

And  wliirled  about  the  pavement  of  the  town. 

III. 

Within  the  surface  of  the  fleeting  river 

The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay, 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 


final  word  ;  but  probably  if  these 
changes  be  made  u])on  conjecture,  the 
emeDdator  wUl  find  it  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  colour  of  the  dead 
Oinevra's  hair  to  that  she  wore  when 
liring.  by  a  hateful  innovation  that 
would  do  almost  as  much  to  spoil  the 
poem  as  the  other  emendation  pro« 


posed.   See  p.  104,  line  16, — "her  dark 
locks." 

*  First  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
-in  the  Potthumout  Poemt. 

•  In  the  Posthunwui  Poemt  and  first 
edition  of  1839,  the  word  here  is 
tiUnt  ;  in  the  second  edition  tummtr 
is  substituted. 
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It  trembles,  but  it  never  fades  away; 
Go  to  the  .  .  . 
You,  being  changed,  will  find  it  then  as  now. 

IV. 

The  chasm  in  which  the  sun  has  sunk  is  shut 
By  darkest  barriera  of  cinereous^  cloud, 

Like  mountain  over  mountain  huddled — ^but 
Growing  and  moving  upwards  in  a  crowd. 

And  over  it  a  space  of  watery  blue. 

Which  the  keen  evening  star  is  shining  through. 
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Our  boat  is  asleep  on^  Serchio's  stream. 

Its  sails  are  folded  like  thoughts  in  a  dream. 

The  helm  sways  idly,  hither  and  tliither; 

Dominic,  the  boat-man,  has  brought  the  mast. 

And  the  oars  and  the  sails ;  but  'tLs  sleeping  fast,     5 

Like  a  beast,  unconscious  of  its  tether. 

The  stars  burnt  out  in  the  pale  blue  air. 

And  the  thin  white  moon  lay  withering  there. 

To  tower,  and  cavern,  and  rift  and  tree. 

The  owl  and  the  bat  fled  drowsily.  10 

Day  had  kindled  the  dewy  woods. 

And  the  rocks  above  and  the  stream  below. 
And  the  vapours  in  their  multitudes, 

'  So  in  the  MS.  at  Boscombe,  but  obtained  coneiderable  additions  to  it 

enormous  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions.  from  the  note-book  containing  CkarUs 

*  The  greater  j>art  of  this  poem  was  the  First ;  and  these  were  first  given 

first  given   by   Mrs.   Shelley   in  the  to  the  world  in  his  edition  in  1870. 

Posthumous    PoemSj   with    the    date  ^  In  the  Posthumous  PoenUf  in;  Xjni 

"July,  1821,"  affixed.     Mr.   llossetti  on  in  the  collected  editions. 
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And  the  Apennine's^  shroud  of  summer  snow, 
And  clothed  with  light  of  aery  gold  15 

The  mists  in  their  eastern  caves  uprolled. 

Day  had  awakened  aU  things  that  be, 

The  hirk  and  the  thrush  and  the  swallow  free, 

And  the  milkmaid's  song  and  the  mower's  scythe. 
And  the  matin-bell  and  the  mountain  bee :  20 

Fire-flies  were  quenched  on  the  dewy  corn. 

Glow-worms  went  out  on  the  river's  brim. 

Like  lamps  which  a  student  forgets  to  trim : 
Tlie  beetle  forgot  to  wind  his  horn, 

The  crickets  were  still  in  the  meadow  and  hill :         25 
Like  a  flock  of  rooks  at  a  farmer's  gun 
Xight's  dreams  and  terrors,  every  one. 
Fled  from  the  brains  which  are  their  prey 
From  the  lamp's  death  to  the  morning  ray. 

All  rose  to  do  the  task  He  set  to  each,  30 

Who  shaped  us  to  his  ends  and  not  our  own ; 
The  million  rose  to  learn,  and  one  to  teach 

What  none  yet  ever  knew  or^  can  be  known. 
And  many  rose 

Wliose  woe  was  such  that  fear  became  desire  \- —       sa 
Melchior  and  LioneP  weie  not  among  those ; 
They  from  the  throng  of  men  had  stepped  aside. 
And  made  their  home  under  the  green  hiU  side. 
It  was  that  hill,  whose  intervening  brow 

Screens  Lucca  from  the  Pisan's  envious  eye,*  40 


'  Jpmn  tne  is  singular  in  the  PofMu-  gests,  'Hhese  names  symbolize  Wil- 

mim$  PoetM  and  first  edition  of  1839,  Hams  and  SheUey." 

bat  plural  in   the  second,  and  in  Mr.  *  In   retouching  Medvton's  version 

RoHwtti'B.     I  think  the  earlier  read-  of  the  Ugolino  episode  in  the  Inferno 

ing  is  right.  (canto  XXXIII),  Shelley  used  almost 

*  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley*s  editions.    Mr.  the  same  words, — "  the  steep  ascent 

Rossetti  substitutes  nor,  that  from  the  Piaan  it  the  screen  of 

'No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Roesetti  sug-  Lucca'*:  only  the  italicized  words  are 

VOU    IV.  I 
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Which  the  circumfluous  plain  waving  below. 

Like  a  wide  lake  of  green  fertility. 
With  streams  and  fields  and  marshes  bare. 

Divides  from  the  far  Apennines — which  lie 
Islanded  in  the  immeasurable  air.  45 

"What  think  you,  as  she  lies  in  her  green  cove, 

Our  little  sleeping  boat  is  dreaming  of?" 

'*  If  morning  dreams  are  true,  why  I  should  guess 

That  she  was  dreaming  of  our  idleness, 

And  of  the  miles  of  watery  way  ^ 

We  should  have  led  her  by  this  time  of  day." — * 

"Never  mind,"  said  Lionel, 

"  Give  care  to  the  winds,  they  can  bear  it  well 

About  yon  poplar  tops ;  and  see 

The  white  clouds  are  dri\4ng  merrily,  .  j 

And  the  stars  we  miss  this  morn  will  light 

More  willingly  our  return  to-night. — 

How  it  whistles,  Dominic's  long  black  hair!- 

List  my  dear  fellow ;  the  breeze  blows  fair : 

Hear  how  it  sings  into  the  air."  « 

"Of  us  and  of  our  lazy  motions," 

Impatiently  said  Melchior, 
"  If  I  can  guess  a  boat's  emotions ; 

And  how  we  ought,  two  hours  before, 
To  have  been  the  devil  knows  where."  ^''^ 

And  then,  in  such  transalpine  Tuscan 
As  would  have  killed  a  DeUa-Cntscan, 


Shelley^B.     See  TraiulationB,   in  this  ley's  editions  they  are  but  one  speech, 

volume.  •  This  portion  of  the  poem,  fro© 

*I  have   followed  Mr.  Rossetti  in  How  it  whifUa  to  fatten  ihit  $hed-^ 

jninting  these  six  lines  as  two  speeches,  ready  1  is  what  Mr.  Roesetti  gave  from 

question  and  answer.     Id  Mrs.  Shel-  the  MS.    I  follow  his  edition  impli* 
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So,  Lionel  according  to  Ids  art 

Weaving  his  idle  words,  Melcliior  said : 

"  She  dreams  that  we  are  not  yet  out  of  bed ;  70 

We'll  put  a  soul  into  her,  and  a  heart 
"SVliicli  like  a  dove  chased  by  a  dove  shall  beat." 


"Ay,  heave  the  ballast  overboard, 
And  stow  the  eatables  in  the  aft  locker." 
*'  Would  not  this  keg  be  best  a  little  lowered  ? "  7:» 

'  Xo,  now  all's  right.  "     "  Those  bottles  of  warm  tea — 
((Jive  me  some  straw) — ^must  be  stowed  tenderly ; 
Such  as  we  used,  in  summer  after  six. 
To  cram  in  great-coat  pockets,  and  to  mix 
Hard  eggs  and  radishes  and  rolls  at  Eton,  so 

And,  couched  on  stolen  hay  in  those  green  harbours 
Farmers  called  gaps,  and  we  schoolboys  called  arbours. 


Wcndd  feast  till  eight. 


» 


With  a  bottle  in  one  hand. 
As  if  his  very  soid  were  at  a  stand,  8r> 

Lionel  stood — when  Melchior  brought  him  steady : — 
"Sit  at  the  helm — fasten  this  sheet — all  ready!" 

The  chain  is  loosed,  the  sails  are  spread. 

The  living  breath  is  fresh  behind. 
As  with  dews  and  sunrise  fed,  00 

Comes  the  laughing  morning  wind; — 
The  sails  are  full,  the  boat  makes  head 
Against  the  Serchio's  torrent  fierce, 
Then  flags  with  intermitting  course, 

citiv  to  that  point,  merely  noting  that  Lin*.  ™y  dear  fellow,  the  breeze  blows  foir; 

iti  \r«-     au^ii„«»-     ^AUil..^^   «,/^  ««.!  How  it  ttcattera  Domuiic'H  long  black  hair, 

!?    r^    SheUeys     edltiona   we    find  Hi„gi„g  of  u-;  ami  our  Lizy  motions,      . 

ine  loHowing  variation  :  If  1  can  giiciw  a  bojifB  cmotionH. 

I   2 


1  1»'.  I'NKMS    OF     iSlM. 

And  liaiigs  upon  the  wave,^  aiul  stems 

The  tempest  of  the  .... 
Which  fervid  from  its  mountain  source 
Shallow,  smooth  and  strong  doth  come, — 
Swift  as  fire,  tempestuously 

It  sweeps  into  the  affrighted  sea ;  i(»o 

In  morning's  smile  its  eddies  coil. 
Its  billows  sparkle,  toss  and  boil, 
Torturing  all  its  quiet  light 
Into  columns  fierce  and  bright. 

The  Serchio,  twisting  forth  m 

Between  the  marble  barriers  which  it  clove 

At  Eipa&atta,  leads  through  the  dread  chasm 
The  wave  that  died  the  death  which  lovers  love, 

Li\ing  in  what  it  sought;   as  if  this  spasm 
Had  not  yet  past,  the  toppling  mountains  cling,  no 

But  the  clear  stream  in  full  enthusiasm 
Pours  itself  on  the  plain,  then*  wandering 

Down  one  clear  path  of  effluence  crystalline. 
Sends  its  superfluous*  waves,  that  they  may  fling 

At  Amo's  feet  tribute  of  com  and  wine,  n^ 

Then,  through  the  pestilential  desarts  wild 

Of  tangled  marsh  and  woods  of  stunted  pine,* 
It  rushes  to  the  Ocean. 

*  In  the  Pogihumous  Poemt  a  hiatus  '  So  in  the  MS.,  but  dior  instead 
is  indicated  after  vxxre  ;  but  the  words  of  super^uoui  in  Mrs.  SheUey*B  edi- 
and  stems  the  tempest  of  the  appear       Uona. 

first  iQ  Mr.  Rossetti  s  edition.  *  I  presume  Mr.  Rossetti's  emeod*- 

*  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  until —  tion,  pine  for  fir,  is  one  of  those  he 
but  Mr.  Rossetti  found  then  in  the       found  in  the  MS. 

MS. 


MUSIC. 
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MUSIC. 


I. 
I  PANT  for  the  music  which  is  divine, 

My  heaxt  in  its  thirst  is  a  dying  flower; 
Pour  forth  the  sound  like  inchanted  wine, 

Loosen  the  notes  in  a  silver  shower; 
Like  a  herbless  plain,  for  the  gentle  rain, 
I  gasp,  I  faint,  till  they  wake  again. 

II. 
Let  me  drink  of  the  spirit  of  that^  sweet  sound, 

More,  O  more, — I  am  thirsting  yet. 
It  loosens  the  serpent  which  care  has  bound 

Upon  my  heart  to  stifle  it; 
The  dissolving  strain,  througli  every  vein. 
Passes  into  my  heart  and  brain. 

III. 
As  the  scent  of  a  violet  withered  up, 

Which  grew  by  the  brink  of  a  silver  lake ; 
When  the  hot  noon  has  drained  its  dewy  cup. 

And  mist  there  was  none  its  thirst  to  slake — 
And  the  violet  lay  dead  while  the  odour  flew 
On  the  wings  of  the  wind  o'er  the  watera  blue— 


IV. 


As  one  who  drinks  from  a  charmed  cup 

Of  foaming,  and  sparkling  and  murmMiing  wine, 

Wliom,  a  mighty  Enchantress  filling  up. 
Invites  to  love  with  her  kiss  divine 


'  Mrs.  SheUey  gave  thid  fragment 
in  the  PoHhumoug  Poemt  and  the  first 
eciition  of  1839,  in  the  form  adopted 
in  this  edition  ;  but  in  the  secopd  edi- 
tion of  1839  she  gave  it  in  two  forms, 
probably  from  different  MSS.  In  the 
Ki>oond  version,  which  appears  among 
Prngments    (the   first    hieing    among 


Poems  of  1821),  stanzas  II  and  III  are 
transposed,  and  the  final  quatrain  is 
omitted.  The  variations  are  very 
slight ;  and  it  was  evidently  only  by 
accident  that  both  versions  were  given, 
— the  second  having  been  cancelled  as 
early  as  1847. 

*  So  in  the  version  given  by  Mrs. 
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SONNET  TO  BYEON.i 


[I  AM  al'miil  these  verses  will  not  please  you,  but] 

If  1  esteenied  you  less,  Envy  would  kill 

rieasure,  and  leave  to  Wonder  and  Despair 

The  ministration  of  the  thoughts  that  fill 

Tlie  iniud  wliich,  like  a  worm  wLoae  life  may  sliare 

A  iwrtion  of  the  unapproachable, 

JIavks  your  creations  rise  as  fast  and  fair 

As  perfect  worlds  at  the  Creator's  will. 

But  such  is  my  regard  that  nor  your  jKiwur 

To  soar  above  the  heights  where  others  [climb], 

Nor  fame,  that  shadow  of  the  unborn  hour 

Cast  from  tlie  envious  future  on  the  time. 

Move  one  regret  for  his  unlionoured  name 

Who  dams  these  woitls : — tlie  worm  beuealh  the  soil 

May  lift  itself  in  homage  of  the  Ood. 


Shelley  nmuug  complete  [xieiiu  ;  but 
Iht  in  the  vereion  auiung  fnigmeut«, 
K-licre,  aUo,  we  find  had  for  hat  in 
the  UBXt  line  but  one, — Uinl  tor  miit 
ill  the  fourth  line  nt  the  next  atanzii, 
anil  H-hila  for  irhile  ill  the  fifth  line. 

'  This  Bonnet  hits  grown  graduHlly 
under  conaideiBble  disiulvniiliigea. 
The  Gnt  intimation  of  it  occurs  in 
T/i<  tfluUty  Paper;  fir«t  published  in 
2h<  AOu^aam.  At  page  37  of  the 
book  reprinted  from  that  [lajier  we 
rend  as  foUowe  : 

"  Whnt  his  real  opinion  of  Bjron'a 
geniua  HUB,  may  be  collected  from  a 
Donnetheonce  shun'od  me,  ami  which 
the   subject    of   it   DCTer  Baw.     The 
KciitiuienlM  accord  well  with  that  diffi- 
dence of  hb  uwii  [wwera — that  innate 
taodeijty   which  always  diijtiiiguiiihi.il 
bim.     It  bi^ui  thiiH — 
If  I  ekt4«ineil  hiiu  Icflu,  etnv  would  kL[J 
l*lauDn%  Uhl  ktvfl  to  wmnlur  uid  ilvifpAir 
Tbemlniitnliuinrths  thuncbUtlut  Hll 
My  Hrtil,  which,  juawnnDd}^  hkply  BhHro 
A  parti'iD  dT  the  uiiB|>pruiulnU«. 
Uuki  U>  crMlinna  rlw  »  Out  and  Riir 
Aapciftvl  vorldiM  Ike  (.'rutnr'a  wilL" 


In  Metlwbs  Life  of  ShdUg  (Vol.  II, 
p.  35)  we  get  a  alightly  diHerent  riTol- 
tectiou  of  the  same  sunuet :  fur  thert' 
we  read  "...  that  he  thought  Bynm 
a  great  poet,  is  proveil  by  a  sonnet,  uf 
which  I  forget  two  of  the  liues,  but 
which  Byron  never  saw  ;— 
If  I  €flt«emal  thee  IcH,  Envy  itmtld  kill 
fr,  .  .  ■--■'- -itjjn  (jide  ihuujhl*  that  fill 


J(,«>ul.»l 
HarLtby' 


blAflirigiiurthjrh^l>ierli^, 


Mnylittitnirjii 


gooftheCwL- 
FinuUy  in  Mr.  Ruawtti'a  ediUou  we 
leoTD  that,  wUeu  that  geoUemaD  had 
the  Dote-buok  containing  ChaHa  tit 
Firtt  in  his  hands,  he  found  "  a  modi- 
fied veraioo  of  it,  al*o  fragmentary, . . . 
with  the  introductory  words  in  [irase." 
From  these  sources  3&r,  RossetU  "  put 
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TWO  FRAGMENTS  ON  LOVE.1 

I. 

I  FAINT,  I  perish  with  my  love !     I  grow 
Frail  as  a  cloud  whose  [splendours]  pale 

Under  the  evening*s  ever-changing  glow  : 
I  die  like  mist  upon  the  gale, 

And  like  a  wave  under  the  calm  I  fail. 

II. 

Faint  with  love,  the  Lady  of  the  South 

Lay  in  the  paradise  of  Lebanon 
Under  a  heaven  of  cedar  boughs;  the  drought ^ 

Of  love  was  on  her  lips ;  the  light  was  gone 
Out  of  her  eyes. 


FRAGMENT. 

Come,  thou  awakener  of  the  spirits  ocean. 

Zephyr,  whom  to  thy  cloud  or  cave 
No  thought  can  trace !   speed  with  thy  gentle  motion ! 


FRAGMENT. 


TuE  gentleness  of  rain  was  in  the  wind 


together  the  fourteen  lines  needed  for 
the  wmnet  form."    The  fourteen  linee 
thus  put  together  are  those  given  in 
Uie  text. 
'These    and  the  three  fragmentH 


which  follow  them  were  given  by  Mr. 
Roflsetti  from  copies  of  MSS.  at  Bos- 
combe,  furnished  by  Mr.  Qamett. 

*  I  strongly  suspect  wo  should  read 
drouth. 
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FKAGMENT  OF  A  DREAM. 

Methought  I  was  a  billow  in  the  crowd 

Of  common  men,  that  stream  without  a  shore, 

That  ocean  which  at  once  is  deaf  and  loud ; 
That  I,  a  man,  stood  amid  many  more 
By  a  wayside .  .  .  ,  which  the  aspect  bore 

Of  some  imperial  metropolis. 
Where  mighty  shapes — ^pyramid,  dome,  and  tower — 

Gleamed  like  a  pile  of  crags. 

FRAGMENT  ON  KEATS, 

WHO    DESIRED    THAT    ON    HIS    TOMB    SHOULD    BE    INSCRIBED — ^ 

"  Here  lieth  One  whose  name  was  writ  on  water." 
But,  ere  the  breath  that  could  erase  it  blew, 

Death,  in  remorse  for  tliat  fell  slaughter, 
Death,  the  immortalizing  winter,  flew 
Athwart  the  stream, — and  time's  printless^  torrent  grew 

A  scroll  of  crystal,  blazoning  the  name 

Of  Adonais. 

FRAGMENT:   INSECURITY. 

When  soft  winds  and  sunny  skies 

With  the  green  earth  haiTQonize, 

And  the  young  and  dewy  dawn, 

Bold  as  an  unhunted  fawn, 

Up  the  windless  heaven  is  gone, — 

Laugh — for  ambushed  in  the  day, 

Clouds  and  whirlwinds  watch  their  prey. 

^  This  and  the  next  four  fragments  fnonthUss  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions.   I 

were  first  given  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  suspect  Shelley  would  have  cancelled 

the  first  edition  of  1839.  the  word  and  in  this  line. 

'  So  in  the  MS.,  at  Boscombe,  but 
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COUPLETS.  1 

And  that  I  walk  thus  proudly  crowned  withal 
Is  that  't  is  my  distinction;  if  I  fall, 
I  shall  not  weep  out  of  the  vital  day, 
To-morrow  dust,  nor  wear  a  dull  decay. 


FRAGMENT. 

The  rude  wind  is  singing 
The  dirge  of  the  music  dead, 

The  cold  worms  are  clinging 
Where  kisses  were  lately  fed. 


FRAGMENT :  FALSE  LAURELS  AND  TRUE. 


it 


What  art  thou.  Presumptuous,  who  profanest 

The  wreath  to  mighty  poets  only  due. 
Even  whilst  like  a  forgotten  moon  thou  wanest  ? 

Touch  not  those  leaves  which  for  the  eternal  few 
Who  wander  o'er  the  paradise  of  fame, 

In  sacred  dedication  ever  grew: 
One  of  the  crowd  thou  art  without  a  name." 

"Ah,   friend,  'tis  the  false  laurel  that  I  wear; 
Bright  though  it  seem,  it  is  not  the  same 

As  that  which  bound  Milton's  immortal  liair ; 


^  These  two  couplets  were  given  in  clearly  a  mistake  ;  and  in  the  second 
thefirst  edition  of  1839  as  consecutive  edition  the  fnigment  appeared  with- 
with  the  last  fragment.    This    was      out  the  two  couplets. 


lL'2 


I'mKMs    mK    ISJi. 


Its  dew  is  poison   and  the  hopes  that  quicken 

Under  its  chilling  shade,  though  seeming  fair, 
Are  flowers  which  die  almost  before  they  sicken."^ 


TWO  FEAGMENTS  OF  INVOCATION.* 

I. 

Great  Spirit  whom  the  sea  of  boundless  thought 
Nurtures  witliin  its  unimagined  caves, 

In  which  thou  sittest  sole,  as  in  my  mind, 
Giving  a  voice  to  its  mysterious  waves. 

II. 

0  thou  immortal  deity 

Whose  throne  is  in  the  depth  of  himian  thought, 

1  do  adjure  thy  power  and  thee 

By  all  that  man  may  be,  by  all  that  he  is  not, 
By  all  that  he  has  been  and  yet  must  be ! 


*  In  Mre.  Shelley's  editions  the 
(livison  into  two  speeches  is  not  indi- 
cated by  inverted  commas. 

*  Probably  to  Liberty.  Fragment 
I  was  given  by  Mr.   RoHsetti  from  a 


transcript  taken  by  Mr.  Gamett  from 
one  of  the  Boacombe  MSS. ;  and  Frag- 
ment II  was  given  by  Mre.  Shelley 
in  the  second  ecUtion  of  1839. 


POEMS    WRITTEN    IN    1822. 


[Thia  fiual  group  of  Shelley's  mature  original  poetry  seems  aliin.«t  to 
arrange  itself, — the  leading  pieces  being  pretty  fully  dated.  To  tlm  larf 
half-year  of  his  life  belong,  it  should  be  remembered,  beside  the  foUowing 
poems,  the  FragmenU  of  an  Ui^nUhed  Drama,  The  Triumph  of  Lift,  and, 
to  some  extent,  Charles  the  PirHy — though  to  what  extent  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture,  the  historical  drama  having  been  a  good  time  in  hand. — H.  B.  F.] 
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THE  ZUCCA. 


I. 


Summer  was  dead  and  Autumn  was  expiring, 
And  infant  Winter  laughed  upon  the  land 

All  cloudlessly  and  cold; — when  I,  desiring 
More  in  this  world  than  any  understand, 

Wept  o'er  the  beauty,  wliich  like  sea  retiring, 
Had  left  the  earth  bare  as  the  wave-worn  sand 

Of  my  lorn*  heart,  and  o*er  the  grass  and  flowers 

Pale  for  the  falsehood  of  the  flattering  Hours. 

II. 

Summer  was  dead,  but  I  yet  lived  to  weep 

The  instability  of  all  but  weeping; 
And  on  the  Earth  lulled  in  her  winter  sleep 

I  woke,  and  envied  her  as  she  was  sleeping. 
Too  happy  Earth!  over  thy  face  shall  creep 

The  wakening  vernal  airs,  until  thou,  leaping 
From  unremembered  dreams,  shalt  see 

No  death  divide  thy  immortality. 


'  This  poem,  of  which  the  draft  in 
Shelley's  'v^'riting  is  in  the  note-book, 
at  Bosoombe,  containing  CharUs  the 
Fintf  was  first  given  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
in  the  Pogthumous  Poems,  with  the 
dntd    January,    1822,    and    a    note 


explaining  that  Zucca  means  Pump- 
kin. Mr.  Rossetti  made  some  verbal 
changes  after  collating  the  printed 
text  with  the  MS. 

•  So  in  the  MS.  ;  but  poor  in  Mrs. 
Shelley's  editions. 


I2r; 
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III. 
I  loved — 0  no,  I  mean  not  one  of  ye, 

Or  any  earthly  one,  though  ye  are  dear 
As  human  heart  to  human  heart  may  be; — 

I  loved,  I  know  not  what — but  this  low  sphere 
And  all  that  it  contains,  contains  not  thee. 

Thou,  whom  seen  nowhere,  I  feel  everywhere. 
From  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  are, 
Veiled  art  thou,  like  a  star.^ 


IV. 

By  Heaven  and  Earth,  from  all  whose  shapes  thou  flowest, 
Neither  to  be  contained,  delayed,  nor^  hidden, 

Making  divine  the  loftiest  and  the  low^est. 
When  for  a  moment  thou  art  not  forbidden 

To  Kve  within  the  life  which  thou  bestowest ; 
And  leaving  noblest  things  vacant  and  chidden, 

Cold  as  a  corpse  after  the  spirit's  flight, 

Blank  as  the  sun^  after  the  birth  of  night. 

v. 

In  winds,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and  all  things  common, 
In  music  and  the  sweet  unconscious  tone 

Of  animals,  and  voices  which  are  human. 

Meant  to  express  some  feelings  of  their  own; 

In  the  soft  motions  and  rare  smile  of  woman. 

In  flowers  and  leaves,  and  in  the  grass  fresh-shewn,* 

Or  dymg  in  the  autumn,  I  the  most 

Adore  thee  present  or  lament  thee  lost. 


*  This  broken  couplet  ia  supplieil 
by  Mr.  Rossetti  from  the  MS. ;  and 
the  chasm  is  filled  with  the  suggestion 
"  [storm- benighted  ?]"  which  I  should 
be  very  slow  to  accept.  In  the  Pos- 
tkumotis  Poems  we  read  in  this  place 
the  still  more  broken  lines, 

■  Dim  object  of  my  sotd's  idolatry. 
Veiltsd  art  thou  like — 

and  these  last  four  words  are  omitted 


from  the  editions  of  1839. 

*  So  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition,  but  <fr 
in  Mrs.  Shelley's. 

'So  in  all  editions  ;  but  Mr.  Ros- 
setti notes  that  the  word  in  the  MS. 
might  be  either  sun  or  sea. 

*  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  frak 
grass  shevm  :  the  correction  was  made 
by  Mr.  Gamett  {Hdics  of  Skdle^,  p. 
95)  from  the  MS. 
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VI. 


And  thus  I  went  lamenting,  when  I  saw 
A  plant  upon  the  river's  margin  lie, 

Like  one  who  loved  beyond  his  Nature's  law. 
And  in  despair  had  cast  him  down  to  die ; 

Its  leaves  which  had  outlived  the  frost,  the  thaw 
Had  blighted;  like^  a  heart  which  hatred's  eye 

Can  blast  not,  but  which  pity  kills ;  the  dew 

Lay  on  its  spotted  leaves  like  tears  too  true. 

vir. 
Tlie  Heavens  had  wept  upon  it,  but  the  Earth 
Had  crushed  it  on  her  unmatemal  breast. 


viir. 
I  bore  it  to  my  chamber,  and  I  planted 

It  in  a  vase  full  of  the  lightest  mould ; 
The  winter  beams  which  out  of  Heaven  slanted 

Fell  through  the  window  panes,  disrobed  of  cold, 
Upon  its  leaves  and  flowers;  the  star  which  panted 

In  evening  for  the  Day,  whose  car  has  rolled 
Over  the  horizon's  wave,  with  looks  of  light 
Smiled  on  it  from  the  threshold  of  the  night. 

IX. 

Tlie  mitigated  influences  of  air 

And  light  revived  the  plant,  and  from  it  grew 
Strong  leaves  and  tendrils,  and  its  flowers  fair. 

Full  as  a  cup  with  the  vine's  burning  dew, 
O'erflowed  with  golden  colours ;  an  atmosphere 

Of  xital  warmth  infolded  it  anew. 
And  every  impulse  sent  to  every  part 
The  unbeheld  pulsations  of  its  heart. 

^  So  in  the  MS.,  but  a$  in  Mrs.  SheUcy's  editionn. 
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Well  might  the  plant  grow  beautiful  and  strong, 
Even  if  the  air  and  sun  ^  had  smiled  not  on  it ; 

For  one  wept  o*er  it  all  the  winter  long 

Tears  pure  as  Heaven's  rain,  which  fell  upon  it 

Hour  after  hour;  for  sounds  of  softest  song 
Mixed  with  the  stringed  melodies  that  won  it 

To  leave  the  gentle  lips  on  which  it  slept, 

Had  loosed  the  heart  of  him  who  sat  and  wept 

XI. 

Had  loosed  his  heart,  and  shook  the  leaves  and  flowc 
On  which  he  wept,  the  while  the  savage  storm 

Waked  by  the  darkest  of  December's  hours 

Was  raving  round  the  chamber  Imshed  and  warm 

The  birds  were  shivering  in  their  leafless  bowers, 
The  fish  were  frozen  in  the  pools,  the  form 

Of  every  summer  plant  was  dead  .  .  . 

AVliilst  this  .  .  . 


^  So  in  the  MS.,  but  sun  and  air  in  Mrs.  Shcllej'e  editions. 
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THE  MAGNETIC  LADY  TO  HER  PATIENT.  ^ 

I. 

"Sleep,  sleep  on!*  forget  thy  pain; 

My  hand  is  on  thy  brow, 
My  spirit  on  thy  brain ; 
My  pity  on  thy  heart,  poor  friend; 

And  from  my  fingers  flow 
Tlie  powers  of  life,  and  like  a  sign. 

Seal  thee  from  thine  hour  of  woe ; 
And  brood  on  thee,  but  may  not  blend 
With  thine. 


This  poem  was  fir«t  published  in 
f^<  ^"ihdUy  Papers ;  and  Mrs.  SheUey, 
^  induding  it  among  her  husband's 
«**ttected   works,  assigned   it  to  the 
y«»r  1822.     A  copy  of  it  in  the  auto- 
P*pb  of  Shelley,  headed  "For  Jane 
^  Williams  only  to  see,"  is  in  the 
Moda  of  Mr.  Trelawny.     Mr.  Rossetti 
^^Uated  the  printed  text  with  that 
MS.    Iq  the  ensuing  notes  the  very 
'^  variations  between  Mr.  Rossetti's 
^xt  aod  that  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  second 
fiiitioQof  1839  are  specified.   Medwin, 
^  the  memoir  prefixed  to  The  SheUey 
^optrt  (pp.  68  et  «eg.),  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  circumstances 
^««H  with  in  the  poem : — 

I'Shelley  was  a  martyr  to  a  most 
Painful  complaint,  which  constantly 
'i^^Daced  to  terminate  fatally,  and  was 
■object  to  violent  paroxysms,  which, 
to  his  irritable  nerves,  were  each  a 
"^pvate  death.  I  had  seen  mag- 
^f^ism  practised  in  India  and  at  Paris, 
lathis  earnest  request  consented 
to  try  its  eflicacy.  Meemer  himself 
•ould  not  have  hoped  for  more  com- 
P^  success.  The  imposition  of  my 
^ttd  on  his  forehead  instantaneously 
pt  a  stop  to  the  spasm,  and  threw 
wiD  into  a  magnetic  sleep,  which,  for 
^vit  of  a  better  word,  is  called  som- 
siinbulism.  Mrs.  Shelley  and  another 
^^  were  present.    The  experiment 
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was  repeated  more  than  once.  Dur- 
ing his  trances  I  put  some  questions 
to  him.  He  always  pitched  his  voice 
in  the  same  tone  as  mine.  I  inquired 
about  his  complaint,  and  its  cure — 
the  usual  magnetic  inquiries.  His 
reply  was — *  What  would  cure  me, 
would  kill  me,'  (alluding  probably  to 
lithotomy).  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
note  dow^n  some  of  his  other  answers . . . 
Shelley  afterwards  used  to  walk  in  his 
sleep  ;  and  Mrs.  Shelley  once  found 
him  getting  up  at  night,  and  going  to 
a  window.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  boy  Matthew  Schwir, 
recorded  by  Dr.  Tritchler,  the  patient 
spoke  in  French,  as  Shelley  in  Italian. 
He  improvised  also  verses  in  Italian, 
in  which  language  he  was  never  known 
to  write  poetry Shelley  was  after- 
wards magnetized  by  a  lady,  to  whom 
he  addressed  some  lines,  of  which  I 
remember  some  of  the  stanzas." 

The  statement  that  Shelley  never 
wrote  poetry  in  Italian  may  be 
profitably  compared  with  the  account 
of  Buona  NoUe^  in  Med  win's  LifCf 
Vol.  II,  pp.  178-9. 

•  In  The  Shdley  Papers  and  in  the 
first  edition  of  1839  we  read  Sleep  on/ 
Sleep  on  I  here  and  in  the  first  line  of 
stiui7.a  II ;  but  in  the  second  edition 
of  1839  Sleep,  deep  on  / — as  in  the  MS. 
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II. 

"  Sleep,  sleep  on !   I  love  thee  not ; 

Sut  when  I  tliink  that  he 
Who  made  and  makes  my  lot 
As  full  of  flowers  as  thine  of  weeds, 

Might  have  been  lost  lite  thee ; 
And  tliat  a  hand  which  was  not  mine, 

Might  then  have  charmed'  Iiis  agony 
As  1  another's — my  heart  bleeds 
For  thine. 


'■  Sleep,  sleep,  and  with  the  slumber  of 

The  dead  and  the  mibom 
Forget  thy  life  and  love  ;* 
Foi^et  tliat  tliou  must  wake  for  ever ; 

Forget  the  world's  dull  scorn ; 
Forget  lost  liealth,  and  the  divine 

Feelings  which^  died  in  youth's  brief  mora ; 
And  foi^ct  me,  for  I  can  never 
Be  thine. 


"  Like  a  cloud  hig  with  a  May  showei 
My  soul  weeps  healing  rain. 

On  thee,  thou  withered  flower; 

It  breathes  mute  nmsic  on  thy  sleep ; 
Its  odour  calms  thy  brain; 

Its  light  within  thy  gloomy  breast 


but  in  the  second,  she  Bul»titute«li«. 
*  So  in  the  eecuDd  eilitioD  of  ISU I 
but  that  m  the  first  and  in  Tit  Slul- 
ley  Paperi, 
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Spreads^  like  a  second  youth  again. 
By  mine  thy  being  is  to  its  deep 
Possest. 

V. 

"  The  spell  is  done.     How  feel  you  now  ?" 

"Better — Quite  well,"  replied 

The  sleeper. — "What  would  do 
You  good  when  suffering  and  awake  ? 

What  cure  your  head  and  side? — " 

"What  would  cure,  that  would  kill  me,  Jane:^ 

And  as  I  must  on  earth  abide 
Awhile,  yet  tempt  me  not  to  break 
My  chain." 


LINES.  3 


I. 


When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead — 

Wlien  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken. 
Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not ; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken. 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 


^  Mifiprinied  Specd-^  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  1839. 
'  In  Medwin*8  and  Mrs.  Shelley's 

vendons 

Twoald  kill  me  what  wonld  core  my  paiu ; 

The  redding  of  the  text  is  from  the 
MS.  ;  but  I  think  it  quite  likely  that 
both  readings  are  Shelley's. 

•  FirHt  g^ven  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the 
Potthununu  Poems.  Mi.  Roseetti  men- 
tions an  autograph  copy  of  this  also  as 


in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Trelaiimy  ;  but  I 
presume  Mrs.  Shelley  had  a  better 
copy  to  work  from,  as  this  lacks  the 
last  stanza,  and  the  three  so-called 
emendations  from  it  are  to  my  mind 
decidedly  the  reverse  of  improve- 
ments. They  are  (1)  nofe«  for  tmif«  in 
line  6  of  stanza  I,  (2)  in  for  through  in 
line  6  of  stanza  II,  and  (3)  chose  for 
choose  in  line  7  of  stanza  III. 
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II. 

As  music  and  splendour 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute: — 

No  song  but  sad  dirges, 
Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell. 

in. 

When  liearts  have  once  mingled 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest, 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possest. 

0,  Love  !  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here. 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home  and  your  bier? 


IV. 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 
As  the  storms  rook  the  ravens  on  liigh 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 
Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  thee^  naked  to  laughter, 
When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 


^  So  in  the  second  edition  of  1839  ;       Poems,  we  read  the  for  tkee, 
but  in  the  first,  and  in  the  Posth  umous 
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Best  and  brightest,  come  away! 
Fairer  far  than  this  fair  Dav, 
Wliich,  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  Year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 
The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  Spring, 
Through  the  winter  wandering, 
Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  Morn 
To  hoar  February  born ; 
Bending  from  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth. 
It  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  Eaith, 


a 


10 


A  port  of  this  and  a  part  of  the 
J^xt  poem  were  published  by  Mrs. 
^heUey   in    the    Potthumou$    Poems 
'^1^24),  as  one  com{>ositiou,  under  the 
"jogle  title  of  The  Pine  Forest  of  the 
^^'KiHe  near  Pisa  ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment was  followed  in  the  first  edition 
<'f  1839  ;  but  in  the  second  edition  of 
^W  year  the  poem  was  divided  into 
^^'o,  as  in  the  text,  and  given  in  sub- 
'^t«DtiaI  accordance  with  the  autograph 
<X>py  in  Mr.  Trelawny's  hands,  con- 
'^dlted  by  Mr.  Kossetti  for  his  edition. 
^rs.    Shelley,    however,    only  called 
the^e  two  poems   The  Invitation  and 
7V  Recollection,     To  both  versions  of 
the  composition  she  affixed  the  date 
^^Febniary,    1822."     I   am    disposed 
to  think    that    SheUey     must    have 
left  at  least  two  MSS.  of  this  later 
form,  beside  that  of  the  earlier  form 
from  which  Mrs.  Shelley  gave  her  first 
version.      The    slight  variations   be- 
tween her  second    version   and   Mr. 
Trelawuy's  MS.  are  recorded  in  the 
ensuing  notes.     Mr.  Kossetti  observes 
that  the  original  title  is  "  worth  bear- 
ing iu  mind  as  determining  the  loca- 


lity ";  but  there  is  much  more  than  that 
worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  careful  pre- 
servation ;  and,  as  the  variations  of 
the  early  from  the  late  version  are 
very  considerable,  I  extract  some  ptis- 
sages  of  the  former  in  full  in  lieu  of 
recording  a  number  of  additional 
variorum  readings.  Thus,  the  open- 
ing of  The  Pine  Forest  of  the  Cascine 
near  Pita  is  as  follows  : — 

Dearwt,  best  and  brightest, 

Gome  away, 
To  the  woods  and  to  the  fielda  ! 
Dearer  than  this  fairest  day, 
Which  like  thee  to  tlioee  in  sorrow, 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rouffh  year  jiist  awake 
In  its  crame  iu  the  brake. 

The  eldest  of  the  hours  of  spring, 
Into  the  winter  wandering 
Looks  upon  tlie  leafless  w<kkI  ; 
And  the  banks  all  bare  and  rude 
Found  it  seems  this  halcyon  mom. 
In  February's  bosom  bom. 
Bending  Arom  heaven,  in  azure  mirth. 
Kissed  the  cold  forehead  of  the  earth. 
And  smiled  upon  tlie  silent  sea. 
And  bode  the  frozen  streams  l»e  free ; 
And  wake«l  to  music  all  the  fountains. 
And  breatlied  upon  the  rigid  mountains, 
And  made  the  wintry  world  appear 
I.ike  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 
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And  smiled  upon  the  sileDt  sea. 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free. 
And  waked  to  music  all  their  foimtaios. 
And  breathed  upon  the  &ozen  mountains, 
And  like  a  prophetess  of  May 
Strewed  flowers  upon  the  barren  way. 
Making  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  amilest,  dear. 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns,' 

To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs — 

To  the  silent  wilderness 

Wliere  the  soul  need  not  repress 

Its  music  lest  it  should  not  find 

An  echo  in  another's  mind, 

Wliile  the  touch  of  Xature's  art 

Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 

I  leave  tliis  notice  on  my  door 

For  ench  accustomed  visitor : — 

"  I  am  gone  into  the  fields 

To  take  wliat  this  sweet  hour  yields-; — 

Etiflectioii,  you  may  come  to-morrow, 

Sit  by  the  fireside  with-  Sorrow. — 

You  with  the  unpaid  bill,  Despair, — 

You  tiresome  verse-reciter,  Care, — 

I  will  pay  you  in  the  grave, — 

Death  will  listen  to  your  stave. 

E.vpcctation  too,  be  off'! 

To-duy  is  for  itself  ciioufjli ; 

Hope  in  i»ity  mock  not  Woe 

AVith  smiles,  nor  follow  where  1  yo ; 


'  Lines  21  to  46  ilo  not  oceiir  i 
'  In  Mr.  Trelnw^y'x  MS.  (lie 
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Long  having  lived  on  tliy^  sweet  food. 
At  length  I  find  one  moment's  ^  good 
After  long  pain — ^with  all  your  love, 
Tliis  you  never  told  me  of." 


45 


Kadiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake !  arise  !  and  come  away ! 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains^ 
And*  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves, 
Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green  and  ivy  dun 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun; 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be, 
And  the  sandhills  of  the  sea ; — 
Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets^ 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets,® 
And  wind-flowers,  and  violets, 
Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue. 
Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new ; 
When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dun^  and  blind, 
And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us, 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet, 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet, 
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*  So  in  Mr.  Trelawny'e  MS.  and  the 
Ilect«d  editions.  Mr.  Rossetti  sub- 
itutes  your  on  his  own  authority. 

*  In  the  ooUected  editions  moment  : 
the  MS.  mcm€fU'8. 

'  In  the  earlier  version  we  read  from 

is  point  as  foUows 

To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Inuge  all  the  roof  of  leaves, 
Whoe  the  Pine  its  garland  weaves, 
SapAas,  grey,  and  ivy  dun 
Boond  stones  that  never  kiss  the  stin, 
To  the  sandhills  of  the  sea. 
Where  the  earliest  violets  be. 


*  In  the  second  edition  of  1839,  and 
onwards,  Mrs.  Shelley  reads  To  here  ; 
but  the  word  in  the  MS.  is  And. 

'  Lines  57  to  69  do  not  occur  in  the 
earlier  version.  Mr.  Rossetti  gives 
When,  instead  of  the  Where  of  the  col- 
lected editions,  as  the  first  word  of 
line  57,  but  does  not  say  it  is  from  the 
MS. 

«  Of.    The  Qtiestion, 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets. 

^  So  in  the  MS. ;  but  dim  in  the 
collected  editions. 
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Aud  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  sun. 


TO  JANE— THE  RECOLLECTION.^ 

I. 
Now  the  last  day  of  many  days,* 
All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou, 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead. 
Rise,  Memory,  and  write  its  praise  ! 
Up  to  thy  wonted  work !  come,  trace* 

Tlie  epitaph  of  glory  fled,* — 
For  now*  the  Earth  has  changed  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven's  brow.* 


II. 
We  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest 

That  skirts  the  Ocean's^  foam, 
The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 

The  tempest  in  its  home. 
Tlie  whispering  waves  were  lialf  asleep, 

Tlie  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 


\o 


*  Mr.  RoBsetti  siiys  thu*  i>oem  was 
indcribed  ou  the  outdide  cover  **  To 
Jane  :  not  to  be  opeoed  unless  you 
are  alone,  or  with  Williams." 

'  This  first  stanza  follows,  in  the 
earlier  version,  the  line 

Where  the  earlieiit  violets  be. 
See  note  3,  p.  135. 

^  In  the  earlier  version  this  line 
stands  thus, — 

Aud  do  thy  wonted  work  and  tnioe  .  .  . 
but  the  second  edition  of  1839  gives 
the  reading  of  the  text,  which  is  also 
that  of  the  MS.  Mr.  Rossetti  gives 
the  word  to  as  an  emendation  from 
the  MS.;  but  the  word  do  which  it 
replaces  is  certainly  not  in  the  second 
edition  of  1839,  being  a  corruption  of 


later  copies. 

^  So  in  the  earlier  version,  and  io 
the  later  collected  editions  ;  but  in 
the  second  edition  of  1839,  and  in  Mr. 
Trelawny*s  MS.,  we  read  dead  forjW. 
This  I  should  take  to  be  a  clerical 
error  of  that  particular  MS. 

'  This  word  now  is  not  in  the 
ciulier  version. 

^  From  this  {M»iut»  in  the  earlivr 
vei-sion,  the  i>oem  is  divided  into 
btanzas  of  four  lines.  In  the  later 
version,  Mrs.  Shelley  adopted  the 
longer  divisions  given  in  the  text. 

^  So  in  the  Potihumoui  Poemi  and 
first  edition  of  1839 ;  but  Ocean  in 
the  second. 
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And  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,^ 
The  smile  of  Heaven  lay ; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  hour^  were  one 
Sent  from  beyond  the  skies, 

"Which  scattered  from  above  the  sun^ 
A  light  of  Paradise. 

in. 

We  paused  amid  the  pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste, 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 

As  serpents  interlaced,* 
And  soothed  by  every  azure  breath. 

That  under  heaven  is  blown. 
To  harmonies  and  hues  beneath, 

As  tender  as  .its  own ; 
Now  all  the  tree-tops  lay  asleep, 

Like  green  waves  on  the  sea. 
As  still  as  in  the  silent  deep 

The  ocean  woods  may  be. 


15 
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IV. 

How  calm  it  was! — the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  by*  her  sound 
The  inviolable  quietness ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 


35 
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'  So  in  the  later  version  :    in  the 

>lier  we  read 

ind  on  the  wood*,  «nd  on  the  deep,  .  .  . 

'  In  the  earh'er  version,  day. 

*  In  the' earlier  version, 
Which  ihed  to  earth  above  the  biui. 


*  In  the  earlier  version, 

With  stems  like  serpents  interlaced. 

*  The  preposition  given  by  Mrs. 
Shelley  here  is  6y,  in  all  editions 
known  to  me.  Mr.  Rossetti  substi- 
tutes with  ;  but  does  not  adduce  the 
authority  of  the  MS. 


l;;s 
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There  seemed  from  the  remotest  seat 

Of  the  white  mountaiii  waste, 
To  the  soft  flower^  beneath  our  feet, 

A  magic  circle  traced, — 
A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thrilling^  silent  life. 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  nature's  strife ; — 
And  still  I  felt  the  centre  of 

m 

The  magic  circle  there. 
Was  one  fair  form  that  filled  with  love 
The  lifeless  atmosphere.* 


a 


so 


V. 

We  paused*  beside  the  pools  that  lie 
Under  the  forest  bough, 

Each  seemed  as  'twere  a  little  sky 
Gulphed  in  a  world  below ; 

A  firmament  of  purple  light,* 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay. 


:>5 


'In  the  earlier  version  we  read 
It  Heeineil  tluit  from  the  remotest  seat 

Of  the  white  mountain's  waste, 
To  the  bright  flower  . .  . 

In  the  second  edition  of  1839,  we  find 
tlie  rejuling  of  tlie  text,  except  that 
icide  stands  instead  of  white ^  which 
latter  word  is  in  the  MS. 

-  In  the  earlier  version  thinkinfj. 

^  In  the  earlier  version  these  four 
lines  stand  thus  : — 

For  still  it  »eeme<l  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there. 
Was  one  wluwe  lieing  fille«l  \*ith  love 

The  breathletw  atrntrnphere. 

And  these  prece<le  the  fullov^-iug  ex- 
quisite stanzii,  omitted  from  the  later 
version : 

Were  not  the  crociwes  tliat  grew 

Under  that  ilex  tree. 
As  beautifiU  in  scent  and  hue 

As  ever  fed  the  bee? 

Shelley's  reason  for  omitting  so  beau- 
tiful a  passage  from  the  later  version 
is  obvious, — its  strong  resemblance  to 


the  lines  (63  and  64,  p.  139) 

More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hne 
Thau  any  8])re(iding  tbere. 

The  cancelled  {>as8age  was  found  1)T 
Mr.  Gamett  among  the  BoeoomUe 
MSS.  and  transcribed  by  him  for  Mr. 
Kossetti,  who  published  it  as  some- 
thing new,  with  a  note  to  the  e£fect 
that  ''  the  original  MS.  of  this  poem  " 
(meaning,  I  presume,  Mr.  TreUwny's) 
gives  the  usual  stanzas  "followed by  a 
figure  for  a  further  stanaa,  whidi  ts 
represented  by  asterisks  only.**  If 
there  ever  was  any  further  stann,  it 
was  not  of  course  this  cancelled  one 
from  the  earlier  version, — ^the  place  of 
which  is  well  known. 

^  In  the  earlier  version  we  reed 
itood  for  pauied,  and  the  line  oorree- 
ponding  with  line  55  is 

And  each  seemed  like  aaky  .  . . 

*  In  the  earlier  version 
A  puriile  firmament  of  li^t .  . . 
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More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night, 

And  purer^  than  the  day — 
In  which  the  lovely*  forests  grew 

As  in  the  upper  air, 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  spreading^  there. 
There  lay  the  glade  and  neighbouring  lawn, 

And  through  the  dark  green  wood 
The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 

Out  of  a  speckled  cloud.* 
Sweet  views  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen, 
Were  imaged  by^  the  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 
And  all  was  interfused  beneath 

With  an  elysian  glow,® 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  softer  day  below. 
Like  one  beloved  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast. 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament 

With  more  than  truth  ^  exprest ; 
Until  an  envious®  wind  crept  by, 

Like  an  unwelcome  thought, 
Which  from  the  mind's  too  faithful  eye 
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*  So  in  the  later  version,  but  cUartr 
in  the  earlier. 

^  In  the  earlier  version,  nuusy. 

'  The  word  here  is  waring^  in  the 
earlier  version,  wherein,  after  thia 
line,  cxmies  the  {wstsage  beginning  Like 
oH€  Moved. 

*  In  the  earlier  veraion  we  rejid 

TWert  lay  fxr  glAilm  ami  neighbouring  Uwn, 
And  through  the  dark  green  crowd 

The  white  son  twinkling  like  the  dawn 
Under  a  speckled  cloud. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the 
collected  editions.     Mr.  Rot»etti  reads 

There  laj  the  gUde,  the  neighbouring  lawn. 


but  does  not  quote  the  MS.  as  au- 
thority. 

'  In  both  versions  as  given  by  Mrs. 
Shelley  wo  read  by  here  :  Mr.  Rossctti, 
again  not  adducing  the  authority  of 
the  MS.,  substitutes  I'li,  which  seeuis 
to  nie  anything  but  au  improvement. 

*  iriMiM  an  Elysium  air  in  the 
earlier  version, — the  ct)rre«i)onding 
line  I)eiiig  *4  siltnce  sleepimj  there. 

^  In  the  eiirlier  version,  that  clear 
truth. 

^  In  the  earlier  version  a  wandering  ; 
and,  in  the  next  line  but  two,  thy 
bright  instead  of  one  dear. 
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Blots  one  dear  image  out. 
Though  thou  art  ever  fair  and  kind. 

The  forests  ever  green, 
Less  oft  is  peace  in  Shelley's  mind, 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen.^ 


WITH  A  GUITAR,  TO  JANE^ 

Ariel  to  Miranda. — Take 

This  slave  of  Music,  for  the  sake 


*  In   the   earlier  version,  the  final 
lines  are 

Fur  thuu  art  good  and  dear  aiid  kind. 

The  forest  ever  green, 
But  le«8  of  ])eMx  in  8 'h  mind. 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen. 

Mrs.  Shelley  never  filled  in  the  blank 
with  Shelley's  naiue  ;  and  Mr.  Tre- 
lawny's  MS.  shews  simply  a  blank  ; 
but  Mr.  Rossetti  was  certainly  right 
in  deeming  that  it  was  time  "  to  sup- 
ply the  right  and  only  possible  name." 
In  the  hist  line  but  two  Mr.  Rossetti 
substitutes  And  for  The^  and  in  the 
last  line  water  for  vxiters,  quoting  the 
MS.  as  authority  for  the  second  change 
only.  I  leave  the  passage  as  in  the 
collected  editions. 

*  This  poem  was  subjected  to  a  cu- 
lious  inversion.  The  second  part  of 
it  (lines  43  to  90)  first  apjjeared  in 
The  AtherKPunij  in  1832,  in  Medwin's 
series  of  Shelley  Papers  ;  but  the  first 
part  (lines  1  to  42)  was  not  published 
till  the  next  vear, — and  then  not  in 
the  collected  volume  called  The  Shd- 
ley  Papers,  wherein  it  hi\s  no  place, 
but  in  Frasers  Magazine  for  January. 
The  second  part,  Medwin  gave  with 
the  simple  heading  With  a  Guitar : 
the  first  part  ai)peared  in  Fraser  under 
the  title  To  A.  B.,  with  a  Guitar  :  Mrs. 
Shelley  conuecteil  the  two  portions  in 
1839,  under  the  name  To  a  Lady  with  a 
Guitar;  and  Mr.  Ho.«?8etti,  with  Mr. 
Trelawuy's  autograph  MS.  of  the  i>oem 


before  him,  renamed  it  With 
to  Jane.  In  an  editorial  note 
to  the  interruption  of  Tl 
PaperSy  **  by  the  death  of  J 
the  honours  due  to  his  men 
Athen<sum  gave  utterance  1 
lowing  expressions  :  "It  is 
hap!>,  for  us  to  speak  of  th« 
but  we  cannot  in  the  pri 
hearts,  but  claim  for  the 
Lines,  and  the  Invocation 
which  appeared  in  a  prec«< 
l)er,  the  honour  of  a  place 
iuuong  the  most  sublime 
other,  the  most  beautifi 
poems."  The  editorial  n< 
first  part,  in  Frasers  Mafi 
"  A.  B.,  the  lady  to  whom  t 
able  and  melodious  verses  a 
ed,  is  still  alive.  We  ther 
hold  her  name."  More  t 
four  years  have  passed  ;  ai 
is  still  alive ;  and  now  everj 
her  as  the  inmiortalized 
Edward  Williams, — the 
lady,"  and  the  "Jane" 
referred  to  in  verse  and  in 
to  the  means  by  which  tl 
the  poem  got  into  Frasa 
not  far  to  seek  for  a  clue, 
was  a  contributor  to  the  \ 
the  time,  a  translation  of 
before  Thebes,  by  him,  be 
April  number  of  the  same ; 
not  think  it  likely  that  M 
contributed  it,  because,  in 
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Of  him  who  is  the  slave  of  thee, 
And  teach  it  all  the  hannony 
In  which  thou  canst,  and  only  thou. 
Make  the  delighted  spirit  glow, 
Till  joy  denies  itself  again, 
And,  too  intense,  is  turned  to  pain ; 
For  by  permisson  and  command 
Of  thine  own  Prince  Ferdinand, 
Poor  Ariel  sends  this  silent  token 
Of  more  than  ever^  can  be  spoken ; 
Your  guardian  spirit,  Ariel,  who. 
From  life  to  life,  must  still  pursue 
Your  happiness; — for  thus  alone 
Can  Ariel  ever  find  his  own. 
From  Prosperous  inchanted  cell. 
As  the  mighty  verses  tell, 
To  the  throne  of  Naples,  he 
Lit  you  o*er  the  trackless  sea, 
Flitting  on,  your  prow  before. 
Like  a  living  meteor. 
When  you  die,  the  silent  Moon, 
In  her  interhmar  swoon,* 
Is  not  sadder  in  her  cell 
Than  deserted  Ariel. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


collection  ( 1 839)  of  Shelley  s  poems 
seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
^  giving  only  the  second  part. 
he  second  edition  she  gave  the 
e,  having,  I  presume,  had  her 
itkm  caUed  to  this  outlying  half 
1. 

k>  in  all  editions  known  to  me ; 
In  the  Magazine  we  read  the  line 

X  love,  that  never  can  be  spoken. 
seems  to  me  quite  likely  to  be  a 
ng  of  Shelley's  own,  though  Mr. 
etti  gives  no  account  of  such  a  va- 
>n  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Trelawny's  MS. 
an  extended  account  of  the  cir- 
stances    under  which  the  poem 


was  composed,  and  of  the  style  of  the 
first  draft,  see  Mr.  Trelawny's  Reed- 
lections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and 
Byron  (London.  185S),  pp.  67  to  75. 

'  In  the  Magazine,  there  is  quoted, 
as  a  note  to  this  passage,  a  parallel 
passage  from  Milton's  Samson  Agon- 
istes  : 

And  silent  as  the  moon. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  care. 

Whether  this  is  Shelley's  confession 
of  indebtedness,  or  a  note  by  the 
Magazine  editor,  I  have  no  certain 
knowledge  ;  but  I  presume  the  latter, 
especially  as  Mrs.  Shelley  gives  no 
such  note. 
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When  you  live  again  on  earth, 

Like  an  unseen  star  of  birth, 

Ariel  guides  you  o'er  the  sea 

Of  life  from  your  nativity. 

Many  changes  have  been  run. 

Since  Ferdinand  and  you  begun 

Your  course  of  love,  and  Ariel  still 

Has  tracked  your  steps,  and  served  your  wiD; 

Now,  in  humbler,  happier  lot, 

This  is  all  remembered  not; 

And  now,  alas  !  the  poor  sprite  is 

Imprisoned,  for  some  fault  of  his. 

In  a  body  like  a  grave ; — 

From  you  he  only  dares  to  crave, 

For  his  ser\'ice  and  his  sorrow, 

A  smile  to-day,  a  song  to-morrow. 

The  artist  who  this  idol  wrought, 

To  echo  all  harmonious  thought. 

Felled  a  tree,  while  on  the  steep 

The  woods^  were  in  their  winter  sleep, 

Rocked  in  that  repose  divine 

On  the  wind-swept  Apennine ; 

And  dreaming,  some  of  Autimin  past, 

And  some  of  Spring  approaching  fast, 

And  some  of  April  buds  and  showers. 

And  some  of  songs  in  July  bowers, 

And  all  of  love ;  and  so  this  tree, — 

0  that  such  our  death  may  be ! — 

Died  in  sleep,  and  felt  no  pain. 

To  live  in  happier  form  again : 

From  which,  beneath  Heaven's  fairest  star. 


^  Iq  The  S?ieUcy  Papers  and  in  the      but  woods  in  the  second  edition, 
first  edition  of  1839  we  read  winds; 
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The  artist  wrought  this^  loved  Guitar, 

And  taught  it  justly  to  reply. 

To  all  who  question  skilfully,  eo 

In  language  gentle  as  thine  own  ;^ 

Whispering  in  enamoured  tone 

Sweet  oracles  of  woods  and  dells, 

And  summer  winds  in  sylvan  cells ; 

For  it  had  leamt  all  harmonies  es 

Of  the  plains  and  of  the  skies. 

Of  the  forests  and  the  mountains. 

And  the  many- voiced  fountains  ; 

The  clearest  echoes  of  the  hills. 

The  softest  notes  of  falling  rills,  70 

The  melodies  of  birds  and  bees. 

The  murmuring  of  summer  seas. 

And  pattering  rain,  and  breathing  dew, 

And  airs  of  evening ;  and  it  knew 

That  seldom-heard  mysterious  sound,  75 

Which,  driven  on^  its  diurnal  round, 

As  it  floats  through  boundless  day. 

Our  world  enkindles  on  its  way — 

All  this  it  knows,  but  will  not  tell 

To  those  who  cannot  question  well  so 

The  spirit  that  inhabits  it ; 

It  talks  according  to  the  wit 

Of  its  companions ;  and  no  more 

Is  heard  than  has  been  felt  before, 

By  those  who  tempt  it  to  betray  sr. 

These  secrets  of  an  elder  day : 

But  sweetly  as  its  answers  will 

Flatter  hands  of  perfect  skill, 

fn  The  Shdley  Papert  and  first  and  in  The  Shdley  Papers. 

*"«on  of  1839,  thai;  but  thU  in  the  *  In  The  Shelley  Papers  and  the  first 

*^ edition.  edition  of  1839,  in;  but  on  in   the 

^  in  the  second  edition  of  1839,  second  edition. 
'^  onwards  ;  hutiU  <ntm  in  the  first, 
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It  keeps  its  highest,  holiest  tone 
For  our  beloved  Jane  alone.  ^ 


M 


TO  JANE.  2 


The  keen  stars  were  twinkling, 
And  the  fair  moon  was  rising  among  them, 
Dear  Jane ! 


The  guitar  was  tinkling, 


But  the  notes  were  not  sweet  till  you  sung  them 


Again. 


II. 

As  the  moon's  soft  splendour 
0  er  the  faint  cold  starlight  of  heaven 
Is  thrown, 
So  your  voice  most  tender 
To  the  strings  without  soul  had  then  given 
Its  own.^ 


^  In  The  ShtUey  Paperit  and  the 
collected  editions  from  1 839  onwards 
the  final  line  is 

For  our  beloved  friend  alone. 
Mr.  Palgrave,  in  The  Golden  Treasury^ 
altered  our  to  oney  an  ingenious  but 
wholly  fallacious  change,  as  the  MS. 
shews  the  line  given  in  the  text. 

*  This  poem,  wanting  the  first 
stanza,  first  appeared  in  The  Athenaeum 
among  The  Shelley  Papers,  under  the 
title  An  Ariettefor  Music.  To  a  Lady 
8infjing  to  her  Accompaniment  on  the 
Guitar.  In  reprinting  the  Papers  in 
lxH:)k  form,  Med  win  added  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  this  Ariette  had  l)een 
"  verj'  beautifully  set  to  Music  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lincoln."  In  the  first  edition 
of  1839  Mrs.  Shelley  reproduced  Med- 


win's  imperfect  version,  under  his  title. 
In  the  second  she  added  the  fint  stanza 

and  gave  the  simple  title  To , 

omitting  the  name  in  the  third  line. 
The  nac^e  Jane,  however,  occurs  both 
in  title  and  in  text,  in  the  MS.  in 
Shelley's  writing  which  Mr.  Trelawny 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Rossetti 
for  the  purposes  of  that  geutleman's 
edition. 

'  In  Med  win's  version  and  the  first 

edition  of  18H9  we  read 

So  thy  voice  most  tender 
To  the  strings  without  aonl  has  gireQ 
Its  own. 

Similarly  in  the  next  stanza  we  read 
thy  for  your  in  the  5th  line ;  and  in 
stanza  IV  thy  $we€t  met  instead  of 
your  dear  voice. 


A   DIRIJK. 


i4r> 


III. 

The  sttirs  will  awaken, 
Tliougli  the  moon  sleep  a  full  hour  later, 
To-night ; 
No  leaf  will  be  shaken 
Whilst  the  dews  of  your  melody  scatter 
Delight. 

IV. 

Though  the  sound  overpowers, 
Sing  again,  with  your  dear  voice  revealing 
A  tone 
Of  some  world  far  from  ours, 
Wiere  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling 
Are  one. 


A  DIEGE.1 

Rough  wind,  that  moanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song ; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 

Knells  all  the  night  long; 
Ssid  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain, 
IJare  woods,  whose  branches  stain, ^ 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main, 

Wail,  for  the  worlcVs  wrong ! 


*  Given  by  Mm.  Shelley  in  the 
Pft9thumouM  Poems f  omitted  from  the 
editions  of  1839,  and  restored  not 
Ut«rr  tlian  1847  to  a  place  among  the 
{loeniBof  1822. 

'  I   agree  with  Mr.   Roiuetti  that 

VOk  IV. 


this  word  should  prolmbly  be  strain  ; 
but  in  the  alwence  of  authority  I  re- 
frain from  altering  it,  aa  my  pretle- 
ceg8or  refrained,  on  the  ground  that 
stain  is  not  meaninglet^,  and  may  be 
the  word  used  by  Shelley. 


L 
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LINES  WKITTEN  IN  THE  BAY  OF  LERICI." 

Sim  left  me  at  tlie  silent  time 

^Vhen  tlie  moon  had  ceased  to  climb 

Tlie  azure  path  of  Heaven's  sleep. 

And  like  an  all)atro33  asleep. 

Balanced  on  lier  wings  of  light, 

Hoveretl  in  the  i>Hrple  ni^ht. 

Ere  she  sot^ht  her  oceag  nest 

In  the  cliambers  of  the  West. 

S)ie  left  me,  and  I  staid  alone 

Tliinking  over  every  tone 

Which,  though*  silent  to  the  ear, 

Tlie  inchanted  heart  could  hear. 

Like  notes  which  die  when  bom,  but  still 

Haunt  tlie  echoes  of  the  hill; 

And  feeling  ever — O  too  much ! — 

The  soft  vibration  of  lier  touch, 

As  if  her  gentle  hand,  even  now, 

Lightly  trembled  on  my  brow ; 

And  thus,  although  she  absent  were, 


'  Tliie  in  ODe  of  the  many  trEOSurea 
imeiu-tbeil  by  Mr.  Gamett  nnd  jnib- 
tinhed  in  the  RHici  of  ShtUey :  but 
liefure  thew  lines  ap)iearetl  in  thnt 
volume,  tbey  Here  published  in  Mae- 
Kman-»Mwja2il,eloT3nae,i%62,  with 
H  prelimiiinry  note  by  ilr.  Ganiett, 
stating  that  they  "  were  written  Ht 
I.erici  diirinf;  the  lant  few  weeks  of 
the  author's  life,  as  apiienn  from  the 
chitracter  of  the  iceuvry  dewribed  sa 
well  HS  from  the  corTes|>onden«!  of  the 
paper  with  that  on  which  The  Triamph. 
o/£(/«  is  written,"  Mr.  Onmettadds 
"  Tile  exact  date  of  composition  may, 
perhapa.  be  inferred  from  the  ilescrip- 
tiun  iiif  the  moon,  as — 

KiiTpting  in  th«  pur^'lf  kIkIiI. 


which  seems  to  imply  that  she  w. 
then   neor  the  full,   with   litUe  or  i 
decliuation.  These  circumstaiica  eo\ 
ctirred  on  the  Ist  and  iaA  of  Mii, 
1  h22,  but  at  no  other  period  Aarof 
Shelley's  residence  at  LericL"     There 
are  two  verbal  variations  betweei 
MngoiiiieandtheAe'i'ri.      1  bavei 
the  readings  of  the  Rttirt  in  the 
and  recortied  the  variations,  ssiumiiig 
that  Mr.  Gamett   had  authorily  (<« 
everything,  but  had,  as  everv  ediw 
of  n  draft  of  Shelley's  is  pre'tty  fu 
to  have,  to  decide  in  many  instano 
between  two  words   both   reauumi 
uncancelted. 

'  In    the   Magarine  the  won)  b' 
iicciira  lietween  tkaugh  and  tScHt. 
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Memory  gave  me  all  of  her  20 

That  even  Fancy  dares  to  claim : — 

Her  presence  had  made  weak  and  tame 

All  passions,  and  I  lived  alone 

In  the  time  which  is  our  own ; 

The  past  and  future  were  forgot,  25 

As  they  had  been,  and  would  be,  not. 

But  soon,  the  guardian  angel  gone, 

The  daemon  reassumed  his  throne 

In  my  faint  heart.     I  dare  not  speak 

My  thoughts,  but  thus  disturbed  and  weak         30 

I  sat  and  saw^  the  vessels  glide 

Over  the  ocean  bright  and  wide, 

Like  spirit-wingid  chariots  sent 

O'er  some  serenest  element 

For  ministrations  strange  and  far;  3r» 

As  if  to  some  Elysian  star 

Sailed^  for  drink  to  medicine 

Such  sweet  and  bitter  pain  as  mine. 

And  the  wind  that  winged  their  flight 

From  the  land  came  fresh  and  light,  40 

And  the  scent  of  winged  flowers, 

And  the  coolness  of  the  hours 

Of  dew,  and  sweet  warmth  left  by  day, 

Were  scattered  o'er  the  twinkling  bay. 

And  the  fisher  with  his  lamp  4-. 

And  spear  about  the  low  rocks  damp 

Crept,  and  struck  the  fish  which  came 

To  worship  the  delusive  flame. 

Too  happy  they,  whose  pleasure  sought 

Extinguishes  all  sense  and  thought  so 

Of  the  regret  that  pleasure  leaves, 

Destropug  life  alone,  not  peace! 

^  In  the  Magazine  we  read  tpeUched  '  Mr.  Rossetti  reads   They    sailed ; 

r  tntr.  but  without  authoritj*. 
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THE  ISLE.1 

There  was  a  little  lawny  islet 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

Like  mosaic,  paven : 
And  its  roof  was  flowers  and  leaves 
Wliich  the  summer's  breath  enweaves, 
Where  nor  sun  nor  showers  nor  breeze 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees, 

£ach  a  gem  engraven. 
Girt  by  many  an  azure  wave 
With  which  the  clouds  and  mountains  pave 

A  lake's  blue  chasm. 


LINES.  2 

I. 

We  meet  not  as  we  parted, 

We  feel  more  than  all  may  see, 

My  bosom  is  hea\'y-liearted. 
And  thine  full  of  doubt  for  me. 
One  moment  has  ]>ound  the  free. 

II. 

That  moment  is  gone  for  ever. 

Like  lightning  that  flashed  and  died, 

Like  a  snowflake  upon  the  river. 
Like  a  sunbeam  upon  the  tide, 
Wiich  the  dark  shadows  hide. 


>  Firat  given  by  Mrs.  Shelleyin  the  *  From  Jidic9  of  Sheiley,  w  »  al 

Posthumous  Poems,  the  next  fragment. 


FRAGMENT:   TO  THE  MOON. 
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III. 

That  moment  from  time  was  singled 
As  the  first  of  a  life  of  pain, 

The  cup  of  its  joy  was  mingled 
— Delusion  too  sweet  though  vain! 
Too  sweet  to  be  mine  again. 

IV. 

Sweet  lips,  could  my  heart  have  hidden 
That  its  life  was  crushed  by  you, 

Ye  would  not  have  then  forbidden 
The  death  which  a  heart  so  true 
Sought  in  your  briny  dew. 

V. 


Methinks  too  little  cost 

For  a  moment  so  found,  so  lost! 


FRAGMENT :  TO  THE  MOON. 


Bright  wanderer,  fair  coquette  of  lieaven, 
To  whom  alone  it  has  been  given 
To  change  and  be  adored  for  ever, 
Envy  not  this  dim  world,  for  never 
But  once  within  its  shadow  grew 
One  fair  as 
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EPITAPH.* 

These  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were  undivided; 
So  let  their  memory  be,  now  they  liave  glided 
Under  the*  grave;   let  not  their  bones  be  parted. 
For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  single-hearted. 


^  Published  in  the  Po§ihuniou$ 
PoeiM,  among  "  Fragments,**  and 
retained  in  that  division  in  the  ool* 
lected  editions,  wherein  the  Fragments 
are  placed  after  the  Poems  of  1822, 
with  a  general  caution  that  they  "  do 
notpro^Kjrly  belong  '*  to  that  year,  by 
which  1  presume  we  are  to  undenitand 
that  they  do  not  all  belong  to  1822, 
not  that  none  of  them  were  then  writ- 
ten.    Ju  the  absence  of  certain  know- 


ledge as  to  Hi  dftte,  it 
that   this    epitaph    should    I 
where  it  is,  at  the  end  of  the  : 
original  woA,  and  preceding  tb 
lations, — as  ih  Mrs.  Shelley's  « 
'  So  in  the  Po»tkumou$  Poei 
first  edition  of  1839  ;  but  tAei 
later  editions  known  to  me,- 
print  I  should  say,  brought  t 
the  presence  of  tkeir  later  in 
line. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


[The   8e()aratiou   of    these    translations    from   the   original    poetry    eeenui 
desirable  on   all  grounds  ;   and  the  only  poetic  translations  by   Shelley  not 
inchided  in  this  division  are  the  two  which  he  issued  with  AlaHor^ — one  from 
a  sonnet  of  Dante  to  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  the  other  from  Moechus :  these 
will  be  found  in  Vol.  I,  at  pp.  57  and  58.     Gathered  together  in  one  section, 
his  translations  exhibit  to  great  advantage  his  wide  range  of  scholarship  aod 
his  cathf)licity  of  admiration.     In  lieu  of  a  chronology  of  production  I  have 
adopted  here  the  same  chronoU)gy  used  by  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Rossetti,— 
that  shewing  the   historic   succession   of   the  authors  from  whose  woHm  the 
translations  were  made.       Two  names,  one  ancient  and  one  modem,  Horace 
and  Bronzino,  I  have  added  with  some  diffidence  to  the  list  of  authors  whow 
works  have  been  rendered  by  Shelley,  under  circumstances  explained  in  the 
notes  to  the  jwems  from  those  authors. — H.  B.  F.] 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HYMN  TO  MEECURY.i 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GREEK    OF   HOMER. 

I. 

Sing,  Muse,  the  son  of  Maia  and  of  Jove, 

The  Herald-child,  king  of  Arcadia 
And  all  its  pastoral  hills,  whom  in  sweet  love 

Having  been  interwoven,  modest  May 
Bore  Heaven's  dread  Supreme — an  antique  grove 

Shadowed  the  cavern  where  the  lovers  lay 
In  the  deep  night,  unseen  by  Gods  or  ]\Ieu, 
-^Vnd  white-armed  Juno  slumbered  sweetly  tlien. 


II. 

Xow,  when  the  joy  of  Jove  had  its  fidfilling. 

And  Heaven's  tenth  moon  chronicled  lier  relief, 
She  gave  to  light  a  babe  all  babes  excelling, 


^  Thia  traofilatioD,  first  given  by 
^rs.  Shelley  in  the  Posthumous  PoemSy 
^I»I>ear8  to  have  been  written  in  July, 
^*^'^0,  immediately  before  The  'Witch 
*f  Atlaty — a  circimiatance  which  auf- 
^vi<>utly  accounts  for  identity  of  metre 
^'H  Ktrong  resemblance  of  style.  The 
I'Uyful  forma  of  speech  adopted  in 
^'»©i«e  two  poema  are  quite  exceptional 
^  Shelley's  work.  In  a  letter  to  Pea- 
^H:k,  date<l  July  12th,  1820,  written 
^iiilc    the   Shelleys   were  occupying 


the  house  of  the  Gisborues  at  Leg- 
horn, and  published  in  Fraser's  Mmja- 
ztne  for  March,  1860,  Shelley  Hays  "  I 
am  translating  in  oUava  rima  the 
Hymn  to  Mercury^  of  Homer.  Of 
course  my  stanza  precludes  a  liteml 
translation.  My  next  effort  will  be 
that  it  should  be  legible — a  quality 
much  to  be  desired  in  ti-anslations." 
Fragments  of  the  drafts  of  thiH  and 
the  other  Hymns  of  Homer  exist 
among  the  Boscoml)©  MSS. 


1  .%4  TRAXSI^KTIOXS. 

A  schemer  subtle  bevoml  all  belief; 
A  shephenl  of  thin  dreams,^  a  cow-stealing, 

A  night-watching,  and  door-waylaying  thief. 
Who  'mongst  the  Gods  was  soon  about  to  thieve. 
Ami  other  glorious  actions  to  achieve. 

III. 

Tlie  babe  was  l)om  at  the  tirst  i>eep  of  day ; 

He  began  playing  on  tlK5  lyre  at  noon, 
And  the  same  evening  did  he  steal  away 

Aj)ollo's  henls ; — the  fourth  day  of  the  moon 
On  wliich  him  bore  the  venemble  Mav, 

From  lier  inmiortal  limbs  he  leai>ed  full  S04»n, 
Xor  long  could  in  the  sacred  cradle  keep, 
l>ut  out  to  seek  Ai>ollo*s  herds  would  creep. 

IV. 

Out  of  the  loftv  cavern  wanderinjj 

He  found  a  tortoise,  and  cried  out — "  A  tRnisui-e  !" 
(For  ilercury  fii*st  made  the  tortoise  sing) 

The  bea.^t  before  the  |X)rtal  at  his  leisure 
The  llowerv  lierbage  was  depasturing, 

Moving  Ills  feet  in  u  delibemte  measure 
Over  the  turf.     Jove's  profitable  son 
Kyeing  liim  lauglied,  and  laughing  thus  begun  : — 

V. 

**  A  useful  god-send  are  you  to  me  now. 
King  of  tlie  dance,  companion  of  the  feast, 

Ix)vely  in  all  your  nature!     Welcome,  you 

E.xcellent  plaything !     Where,  sweet  mounUiin  l»east, 

(lot  you  that  speckled  shell?     Thus  much  I  know, 

*  Mr.   UtM<8etti   8ugge«t«  the  iii»er-       nhouhl,  however,  scarcely  venture  oi 
tioii  of   and  after  dreams ;   and  tlie       it  without  MS.  authority, 
riiiendution  in  C(*rt<dnly  tempting.      I 
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You  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  my  guest ; 
You  will  give  joy  to  me,  and  I  will  do 
All  tliat  is  in  my  power  to  honour  you. 


VL 

"  Better  to  be  at  home  than  out  of  door ; — 
So  come  with  me,  and  though  it  has  been  said 

Tliat  you  alive  defend  from  magic  power^ 

I  know  you  will  sing  sweetly  when  you're  dead. 

Thus  having  spoken,  the  quaint  infant  bore, 
Lifting  it  from  the  grass  on  which  it  fed, 

And  grasping  it  in  his  delighted  hold, 

His  treasured  prize  into  the  cavern  old. 


ff 


VII. 

Then  scooping  with  a  chisel  of  grey  steel. 

He  bored  the  life  and  soul  out  of  the  beast — 

Not  swifter  a  swift  thought  of  woe  or  weal 
Darts  through  the  tumult  of  a  human  breast 

Which  thronging  cares  annoy — not  swifter  wheel 
The  flashes  of  its  torture  and  unrest 

Out  of  the*  dizzy  eyes — than  Maia's  sou 

All  that  he  did  devise  hath  featly  done. 

VIII. 

And  through  the  tortoise's  hard  stony  ^  skin 
At  proper  distances  small  holes  he  made, 

And  fastened  the  cut  stems  of  reeds  within, 
And  with  a  piece  of  leather  overlaid 

The  open  space  and  fixed  the  cubits  in, 
Fitting  the  bridge  to  both,  and  stretched  o'er  all 
Symphonious  cords  of  sheep-gut  rhythmical. 

*  So  in  the  MS.,  but  atrony  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  c<Utious. 


!.")()  TUANSLATIOXS. 

IX. 

WHien  lie  had  wrought  the  lovely  instrument. 
He  tried  the  chords,  and  made  division  meet 

Preluding  with  the  plectrum,  and  there  went 
Up  from  beneath  his  hand  a  tumult  sweet 

Of  mighty  sounds,  arid  from  his  lips  he  sent 
A  strain  of  impremeditated  wit 

Joyous  and  wild  and  wanton — such  you  may 

Hear  among  revellers  on  a  holiday. 

X. 

He  sung  how  Jove  and  May  of  tlie  bright  sandal 
Dallied  in  love  not  quite  legitimate; 

And  his  own  birth,  still  scoffing  at  the  scandal, 
And  naming  liis  own  name,  did  celebrate ; 

His  mother's  cave  and  servant  maids  he  planned  all 
In  plastic  verse,  her  household  stuff  and  state, 

Perennial  pot,  trippet,  and  bi-azen  pan, — 

But  singing,  he  conceived  another  plan. 

XI. 

Seized  witli  a  sudden  fancv  for  fresh  meat. 
He  in  his  sacred  cril>  deposited 

The  hollow  Ivre,  and  from  the  cavern  sweet 
IJushed  with  great  leaps. up  to  the  mountain's  head, 

Iicvolvhig  in  his  mind  some  subtle  feat 
Of  thievish  craft,  such  as  a  swindler  might 
Devise  in  the  lone  season  of  dun  nifirht. 


XII. 

Lo !  the  great  Sun  under  the  ocean's  bed  has 

Driven  steeds  and  chariot — the  cliild  meanwhile  strode 

O'er  the  Pierian  mountains  clothed  in  shadows, 
"Where  the  immortal  oxen  of  the  God 


\ 
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Are  pastured  in  the  flowering  unniown  meadows, 

And  safely  stalled  in  a  remote  abode — 
The  archer  Argicide,  elate  and  proud, 
Drove  fifty  from  the  herd,  lowing  aloud. 

XIII. 

He  drove  them  wandering  o*er  the  sandy  way, 

But,  being  ever  mindful  of  his  craft. 
Backward  and  forward  drove  he  them  astray. 

So  that  the  tracks  which  seemed  before,  were  aft; 
His  sandals  then  he  threw  to  the  ocean  spray, 

And  for  eacli  foot  he  wrought  a  kind  of  raft 
Of  tamarisk,  and  tamarisk-like  sprigs. 
And  bound  them  in  a  lump  with  withy  twigs. 

XIV. 

And  on  his  feet  he  tied  these  sandals  light, 
Tlie  trail  of  whose  wide  leaves  might  not  betray 

His  track;  and  then,  a  self-sufficing  wight. 
Like  a  man  hastening  on  some  distant  way. 

He  from  Pieria's^  mountain  bent  his  flight ; 
But  an  old  man  perceived  the  infant  pass 
Down  green  Onchestus  heaped  like  beds  with  grass. 

XV. 

Tlie  old  man  stood  dressing  his  sunny  vine: 
"  Halloo !  old  fellow  with  the  crooked  shoulder ! 

You  grub  those  stumps  ?  before  they  will  bear  wine 
Methinks  even  you  must  grow  a  little  older : 

Attend,  I  pray,  to  this  advice  of  mine. 
As  you  would  'scape  what  might  appal  a  bolder-7- 

Seeing,  see  not — ^and  hearing,  hear  not — and — 

If  you  have  understanding — understand." 

*  Piera's  in  the  Posthumous  Poems  iu  this  ca«e. 
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XVI. 

• 

So  saying,  Hermes  roused  the  oxen  vast; 

0*er  shadowy  mountain  and  resounding  dell. 
And  flower-paven  plains,  great  Hermes  past; 

Till  the  black  night  divine,  which  favouring  fell 
Around  his  steps,  grew  grey,  and  morning  fast 

Wakened  the  world  to  work,  and  from  her  cell 
Sea-strewn,  the  Pallantean  Moon  sublime 
Into  her  watch-tower  just  began  to  climb. 

XVII. 

Now  to  Alpheus  he  had  driven  all 
The  broad-foreheaded  oxen  of  the  Sun ; 

They  came  unwearied  to  the  lofty  stall 
And  to  tlie  water  troughs  which  ever  run 

Through  the  fresh  fields — and  wlieu  with  rusligrass  tall. 
Lotus  and  all  sweet  herbage,  every  one 

Had  pastured  been,  the  great  God  made  them  move 
.  Towards  the  staU  in  a  collected  drove. 

XVIII. 

A  mighty  pile  of  wood  the  God  then  heaped, 
And  having  soon  conceived  tlie  mystery 

Of  fire,  from  two  smooth  laurel  branches  stript 
The  bark,  and  rubbed  them  in  his  palms, — on  high 

Suddenly  forth  the  burning  vapour  leapt, 
And  the  divine  child  saw  delightedly — 

Mercury  first  found  out  for  human  weal 

Tinder-box,  matches,  fire-irons,  flint  and  steel. 

xix. 

And  fine  dry  logs  and  roots  innumerous 
He  gathered  in  a  delve  upon  the  ground — 

And  kindled  them — and  instantaneous 

Tlie  strength  of  the  fierce  flame  was  breathed  around: 
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Ami  whilst  the  might  of  glorious  Vulcan  thus 

AVrapt  the  gi'eat  pile  with  glare  and  roaring  sound, 
Hemies  dragged  forth  two  heifers,  lowing  loud, 
Close  to  the  fire — such  might  was  in  the  God. 


And  on  the  earth  upon  their  backs  he  threw 

Tlie  panting  beasts,  and  rolled  them  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  bored  their  lives  out.     Without  more  ado 
He  cut  up  fat  and  flesh,  and  down  before 

Tlie  fire,  on  spits  of  wood  he  placed  the  two, 
Toasting  their  flesh  and  ribs,  and  all  the  gore 

Pursed  in  the  bowels;  and  while  this  was  done 

He  stretched  their  hides  over  a  craggy  stone. 

XXI. 

We  mortals  let  an  ox  grow  old,  and  tlien 

Cut  it  up  after  long  consideration, — 
But  joyous-minded  Hermes  from  the  glen 

Drew  the  fat  spoils  to  the  more  open  station 
Of  a  flat  smooth  space,  and  portioned  them  ;   and  when 

He  had  by  lot  assigned  to  each  a  ration 
Of  the  twelve  Gods,  his  mind  became  aware 
Of  all  the  joys  wliicli  in  religion  are. 

XXII. 

For  tlie  sweet  savour  of  the  roasted  meat 
Tempted  him  though  immortal.     Natlielesse 

He  checked  his  haughty  will  and  did  not  eat, 
Tliough  what  it  cost  him  words  can  scarce  express, 

And  every  wish  to  put  such  morsels  sweet 
Down  his  most  sacred  throat,  lie  did  repress ; 

But  soon  within  the  lofty  portalled  stall 

He  placed  the  fat  and  flesh  and  bones  and  nil. 
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XXIII. 

And  every  trace  of  the  fresh  butchery 

And  cooking,  the  God  soon  made  disappear, 

As  if  it  all  had  vanished  through  the  sky; 

He  burned  the  hoofs  and  horns  and  head  and  hair, 

The  insatiate  fire  devoured  them  hungrily; — 
And  when  he  saw  that  everything  was  clear, 

He  quenched  the  coals  and  trampled  the  black  dust, 

And  in  the  stream  his  bloody  sandals  tossed. 

XXIV. 

All  night  he  worked  in  the  serene  moonshine — 
Biit  when  the  light  of  day  was  spread  abroad 

He  sought  his  natal  mountain-peaks  divine. 
On  his  long  wandering,  neitlier  man  nor  god 

Had  met  him,  since  he  killed  Apollo's  kine, 
Xor  house-dog  had  barked  at  liim  on  his  road; 

Xow  he  obliquely  through  the  key-hole  j)ast. 

Like  a  thin  mist,  or  an  autunmal  blast. 

XXV. 

Eight  through  the  temple  of  the  spacious  cave 
He  went  with  soft  light  feet — as  if  his  tread 

Fell  not  on  earth  ;   no  sound  their  falling  gave ; 
Then  to  his  cradle  he  crept  quick,  and  spread 

The  swaddling-clothes  about  him ;   and  the  knave 
Lay  playing  with  the  covering  of  the  bed 

With  his  left  hand  about  his  knees — the  riglit 

Held  his  beloved  tortoise-lyre  tight. 

XXVI. 

There  he  lav  innocent  as  a  new-born  child. 
As  gossips  say;   but  though  he  was  a  goil. 

The  goddess,  his  fail*  mother,  unbeguiled 
Knew  all  that  he  had  done  being  abroad : 
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*Wlience  come  you,  and  from  what  adventure  wild, 

Tou  cunning  rogue,  and  where  have  you  abode 
All  the  long  night,  clothed  in  your  impudence  ? 
What  have  you  done  since  you  departed  hence  ? 

XXVII. 

"Apollo  soon  will  pass  within  tliis  gate 

And  bind  your  tender  body  in  a  chain 
Inextricably  tight,  and  fast  as  fate. 

Unless  you  can  delude  the  God  again. 
Even  when  within  his  arms — ah,  runagate ! 

A  pretty  torment  both  for  gods  and  men 
Your  father  made  when  he  made  you !" — "Dear  mother," 
Eephed  sly  Hermes,  "  Wherefore  scold  and  bother  ? 

XXVIII. 

"As  if  I  were  like  other  babes  as  old. 
And  understood  nothing  of  what  is  what; 

And  cared  at  all  to  hear  my  mother  scold. 
I  in  my  subtle  brain  a  scheme  have  got, 

A\Tiich  whilst  the  sacred  stars  round  Heaven  are  rolled 
Will  profit  you  and  me — ^nor  shall  our  lot 

Be  as  you  counsel,  without  gifts  or  food. 

To  spend  our  lives  in  this  obscure  abode. 

XXIX. 

"But  we  will  leave  this  shadow-peopled  cave 

And  live  among  the  Gods,  and  pass  each  day 
In  high  communion,  sharing  what  they  have 
Of  profuse  wealth  and  unexhausted  prey ; 
And  from  tlie  portion  which  my  father  gave 
To  Phcebus,  I  will  snatch  my  share  away, 
Wliich  if  my  father  will  not — nathelesse  I, 
\Vho  am  the  king  of  robbers,  can  but  try. 

VOL.  TV.  M 
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XXX. 

"  And,  if  Latona's  son  should  find  me  out, 
111  countermine  him  by  a  deeper  plan ; 

111  pierce  the  Pythian  temple-walls,  though  stout. 
And  sack  the  fane  of  every  tiling  I  can — 

Cauldrons  and  tripods  of  great  worth  no  doubt, 
Each  golden  cup  and  polished  brazen  pan, 

All  the  wrought  tapestries  and  garments  gay." — 

So  they  together  talked; — meanwhile  the  Day 

XXXI. 

iEtherial  bom  arose  out  of  the  flood 
Of  flowing  Ocean,  bearing  light  to  men. 

Apollo  past  toward  the  sacred  wood, 

Wliich  from  the  inmost  depths  of  its  green  glen 

Echoes  tlie  voice  of  Neptime, — and  there  stood 
On  the  same  spot  in  green  Onchestus  then 

That  same  old  animal,  the  ^ane-dresser, 

"Wlio  was  employed  hedging  his  vineyard  there. 

XXXII. 

Latona's  glorious  Son  began : — "  I  pray 
TeU,  ancient  hedger  of  Onchestus  green, 

Wliether  a  drove  of  kine  has  past  this  way. 

All  heifers  with  crooked  horns  ?  for  they  have  been 

Stolen  from  the  herd  in  high  Pieria, 

Where  a  black  bull  was  fed  apart,  between 

Two  woody  mountains  in  a  neighbouring  glen, 

And  four  fierce  dogs  watched  there,  imanimous  as  men. 

XXXIII. 

"  And  what  is  strange,  the  author  of  this  thefb 
Has  stolen  the  fatted  heifers  every  one. 

But  the  four  dogs  and  the  black  bull  are  left : — 
Stolen  they  were  last  night  at  set  of  sun, 
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Of  their  soft  beds  and  their  sweet  food  bereft — 
Now  tell  me,  man  bom  ere  the  world  begun, 
Have  you  seen  any  one  pass  with  the  cows  ? " — 
To  whom  the  man  of  overhanging  brows : 

XXXIV. 

"My  friend,  it  would  require  no  common  skill 

Justly  to  speak  of  everything  I  see : 
On  various  purposes  of  good  or  ill 

Many  pass  by  my  vineyard, — and  to  me 
Tis  difficult  to  know  the  invisible 

Thoughts,  which  in  all  those  many  minds  may  be : — 
Thus  much  alone  I  certainly  can  say, 
I  tilled  these  vines  till  the  decline  of  day, 

XXXV. 

"And  then  I  thought  I  saw,  but  dare  not  speak 
With  certainty  of  such  a  wondrous  thing, 

A  child,  who  could  not  have  been  born  a  week, 
Those  fair-homed  cattle  closely  following, 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  a  polished  stick : 
And,  as  on  purpose,  he  walked  wavering 

from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  road. 

And  with  his  face  opposed  the  steps  he  trod." 

xxxvi. 

Apollo  hearing  this,  past  quickly  on — 
No  wingfed  omen  could  have  shown  more  clear 

That  the  deceiver  was  his  father's  son. 
So  the  God  wraps  a  purple  atmosphere 

Around  his  shoulders,  and  like  fire  is  gone 
To  famous  Pylos,  seeking  his  kine  there. 

And  found  their  track  and  his,  yet  hardly  cold. 

And  cried — "What  wonder  do  mine  eyes  behold! 

M  2 
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xxxvti. 

"  Here  are  the  footsteps  of  the  horned  herd 

Turned  back  towards  tlieir  fields  of  asphodel; — 

But  these !  are  not  the  tracks  of  beast  or  bird, 
Grey  wolf,  or  bear,  or  lion  of  the  dell, 

Or  man^d  Centaur — sand  was  never  stirred 
By  man  or  woman  thus !     Inexplicable ! 

^^V\\o  witli  unwearied  feet  could  e'er  impress 

The  sand  witli  sucli  enormous  vestiges  ? 

XXXVIII. 

"That  was  most  strange — ^but  this  is  stranger  still!" 
Thus  liavinj:^  said,  Plicebus  impetuously 

Sought  liigli  C'yllene*s  forest-cinctured  hill, 
And  the  deep  cavern  where  dark  shadows  lie, 

And  wliere  the  ambrosial  nymph  with  happy  will 
Bore  the  Saturnian's  love-child,  Mercury — 

And  a  delightful  odour  from  the  dew 

Of  the  hill  pastures,  at  his  coming,  flew. 

XXXIX. 

And  Plioebus  stooped  under  the  craggy  roof 
Arched  over  the  dark  cavern : — M aia*s  child 

Perceived  that  he  came  angry,  far  aloof, 

About  the  cows  of  wliich  he  had  been  beguiled. 

And  over  him  the  fine  and  fragrant  woof 

Of  his  ambrosial  swaddling  clothes  he  piled — 

As  among  fire-brands  lies  a  burning  spark 

Covered,  Ijeneath  the  ashes  cold  and  dark. 

XL. 

There,  like  an  infant  who  had  sucked  his  fill 
And  now  was  newly  washed  and  put  to  bed, 

Awake,  but  courting  sleep  with  weary  will. 

And  gathered  in  a  lump,  hands,  feet,  and  head. 
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He  lav,  and  his  beloved  tortoise  still 

He  grasped  and  held  under  his  shoulder-blade. 
Phiebus  the  lovely  mountain-goddess  knew, 
Xot  less  her  subtle,  swindling  baby,  who 

XLI. 

Lay  swathed  in  his  sly  wiles.     Round  every  crook 
Of  the  ample  cavern,  for  his  kine,  Apollo 

Looked  sharp;  and  when  he  saw  them  not,  he  took 
The  glittering  key,  and  opened  three  great  hollow 

Eecesses  in  the  rock — where  many  a  nook 
Was  filled  with  the  sweet  food  immortals  swallow, 

And  mighty  heaps  of  silver  and  of  gold 

Were  piled  within — a  wonder  to  behold  ! 

XLI  I. 

And  white  and  silver  robes,  all  overwrought 
With  cunning  workmanship  of  tracery  sweet — 

Except  among  the  Gods  there  can  be  nought 
In  the  wide  world  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Latona  3  offspring,  after  having  sought 
His  herds  in  every  comer,  thus  did  greet 

Great  Hermes : — "  Little  cradled  rogue,  declare 

Of  my  illustrious  heifers,  where  they  are ! 

XLIII. 

*'  Speak  quickly !   or  a  quarrel  between  us 
Must  rise,  and  the  event  will  be,  that  I 

Shall  haul  you  into  dismal  Tartarus, 
In  fiery  gloom  to  dwell  eternally; 

Nor  shall  your  father  nor  your  mother  loose 
Tlie  bars  of  that  black  dungeon — utterly 

You  shall  be  cast  out  from  the  light  of  day, 

To  rule  the  ghosts  of  men,  unblest  as  they." 
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XLIV. 

To  whom  thus  Hennes  slily  answered: — ^"Son 
Of  great  Latoiia,  what  a  speech  is  this ! 

Why  come  you  here  to  ask  me  what  is  done 
With  the  wild  oxen  which  it  seems  you  miss  ? 

I  have  not  seen  them,  nor  from  any  one 
Have  heard  a  word  of  the  whole  business ; 

If  you  should  promise  an  immense  reward, 

I  could  not  tell  more  than  you  now  have  heard. 

XLV. 

"An  ox-stealer  should  be  both  tall  and  strong, 
And  I  am  but  a  little  new-bom  thing, 

"Who,  yet  at  least,  can  think  of  nothing  wrong : — 
My  business  is  to  suck,  and  sleep,  and  fling 

Tlie  cradle-clothes  abeut  me  all  dav  lontj, — 
Or  lialf  asleep,  hear  my  sweet  mother  sing, 

And  to  be  washed  in  water  clean  and  warm, 

And  hushed  find  kissed  and  kept  secure  from  hanii. 

XLVI. 

"  0,  let  not  e'er  this  quarrel  be  averred  ! 

The  astounded  Gods  would  laugh  at  you,  if  e'er 
You  should  allege  a  story  so  absurd, 

As  that  a  new-born  infant  forth  could  fare 
Out  of  his  home  after  a  savage  herd. 

I  was  born  yesterday — my  small  feet  are 
Too  tender  for  the  roads  so  hard  and  rough  : — 

And  if  you  think  that  this  is  not  enough, 

XLVII. 

"  I  swear  a  great  oath,  by  my  father's  head, 
That  I  stole  not  your  cows,  and  that  I  know 

Of  no  one  else,  who  might,  or  could,  or  did. — 
Whatever  things  cows  are,  I  do  not  know, 
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For  I  have  only  heard  the  name." — ^This  said. 

He  winked  as  fast  as  could  be,  and  his  brow 
Was  wiinkled,  and  a  whistle  loud  gave  he,  • 
Like  one  who  hears  some  strange  absurdity. 

XLVIII. 

Apollo  gently  smiled  and  said : — "  Aye,  aye, — 

You  cunning  little  rascal,  you  will  bore 
^ny  a  rich  man's  house,  and  your  array 

Of  thieves  will  lay  their  siege  before  his  door, 
S^ent  as  night,  in  night;  and  many  a  day 

In  the  wild  glens  rough  shepherds  will  deplore 
■*hat  you  or  yours,  having  an  appetite, 
^^t  with  their  cattle,  comrade  of  the  night! 

XLIX. 

*  And  this  among  the  Gods  shall  be  your  gift, 

To  be  considered  as  the  lord  of  those 
nTio  swindle,  house-break,  sheep-steal,  and  shop-lift; — 

But  now  if  you  would  not  your  last  sleep  doze ; 
Crawl  out!" — Thus  saying,  Phoebus  did  uplift 

The  subtle  infant  in  his  swaddling  clothes. 
And  in  his  arms,  according  to  his  wont, 
A  scheme  devised  the  illustrious  Argiphont. 
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And  sneezed  and  shuddered — Phoebus  on  the  grass 
Him  threw,  and  whilst  all  that  he  had  designed 

He  did  perform — eager  although  to  pass, 
Apollo  darted  from  his  mighty  mind 

Towards  the  subtle  babe  the  following  scoff: — 

**Do  not  imagine  this  will  get  you  off. 
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LI. 

"  You  little  swaddled  child  of  Jove  and  May  ?* 
And  seized  him: — ^''By  this  omen  I  shall  trace 

My  noble  herds,  and  you  shall  lead  the  way." — 
Cyllenian  Hennes  from  the  grassy  place, 

Like  one  in  earnest  haste  to  get  away, 

£osc,  and  with  hands  lifted  towards  his  face 

Bound^  both  his  ears — up  from  his  shoulders  drew 

His  swaddling  clothes,  and — *'  What  mean  you  to  do 

LII. 

"With  me,  you  unkind  God?" — ^said  Mercury: 
''  Is  it  about  these  cows  you  tease  me  so  ? 

I  wish  tlie  race  of  cows  were  perished ! — I 
Stole  not  your  cows — I  do  not  even  know 

What  things  cows  are.     Alas !  I  well  may  sigh, 
That  since  I  came  into  this  world  of  woe, 

1  should  have  ever  heard  the  name  of  one — 

But  I  appeal  to  the  Saturnian's  throne/* 

LIII. 

Tims  Phcebus  and  the  vagrant  Mercury 

Talked  without  coming  to  an  explanation. 
With  adverse  puii)ose.     As  for  Phcebus,  he 
Sought  not  revenge,  but  only  information, 
And  Hermes  tried  with  lies  and  roguery 

To  cheat  Apollo. — But  when  no  evasion 
Ser\'ed — for  the  cunning  one  his  match  had  found- 
He  paced  on  fii*st  over  the  sandy  ground. 

LIV. 

He  of  the  Silver  Bow  the  child  of  Jove 
Followed  behind,  till  to  their  heavenly  Sire 

'  Round  in  the  Potthumovs  Poems;  hut  Hound  in  the  editions  of  183 
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Came  both  his  children — beautiful  as  Love, 
.And  from  his  equal  balance  did  require 

A  judgment  in  the  cause  wherein  they  strove. 
O'er  odorous  Olympus  and  its  snows 
A  murmuring  tumult  as  they  came  arose, — 

LV. 

.And  from  the  folded  depths  of  the  great  Hill, 
Wliile  Hermes  and  ApoUo  reverent  stood 

I^fore  Jove's  throne,  the  indestructible 
Immortals  rushed  in  mighty  multitude ; 

.And  whilst  their  seats  in  order  due  they  fill, 
The  lofty  Thunderer  in  a  careless  mood 

To  Phoebus  said : — "  Whence  drive  you  this  sweet  prey, 

This  herald-baby,  born  but  yesterday  ? — 

LVL 

**  A  most  important  subject,  trifler,  this 

Xo  lay  before  the  Gods  !  " — "  Nay,  father,  nay, 

^Vlien  you  have  understood  the  business, 
Say  not  tliat  I  alone  am  fond  of  prey. 

I    iV)und  this  little  boy  in  a  recess 

XJnder  Cyllene's  mountains  far  away — 

A    manifest  and  most  apparent  thief, 

A    scandal-monger  beyond  all  belief. 

LVII. 

**  I    never  saw  liis  like  either  in  heaven 

Or  upon  earth  for  knavery  or  craft: — 
^ut  of  tlie  field  my  cattle  yester-even. 

By  the  low  shore  on  which  the  loud  sea  laughed, 
He  right  down  to  the  river-ford  had  driven ; 

And  mere  astonishment  would  make  you  daft 
To  see  the  double  kind  of  footsteps  strange 
He  has  impressed  wherever  he  did  range. 
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LVIII. 

''The  cattle's  track  on  the  black  dust,  fiill  well 
Is  evident,  as  if  they  went  towards 

The  place  from  which  they  came — that  asphodel 
Meadow,  in  which  I  feed  my  many  herds, — 

His  steps  were  most  incomprehensible — 
I  know  "not  how  I  can  describe  in  words 

Those  tracks — he  could  have  gone  along  the  sands 

Neither  upon  his  feet  nor  on  his  hands; — 

LIX. 

"He  must  have  had  some  other  stranger  mode 
Of  moving  on :  those  vestiges  immense. 

Far  as  I  traced  them  on  the  sandy  road. 

Seemed  like  the  trail  of  oak-toppings: — but  then 

No  mark  or^  track  denoting  where  they  trod 
The  hard  ground  gave : — ^but,  working  at  his  fen( 

A  mortal  hedger  saw  him  as  he  past 

To  Pylos,  with  the  cows,  in  fiery  haste. 

LX. 

"  I  foimd  that  in  the  dark  he  quietly 

Had  sacrificed  some  cows,  and  before  light 

Had  thrown  the  aslies  all  dispersedly 

About  the  roiid — then,  still  as  gloomy  night, 

Had  crept  into  his  cradle,  either  eye 

Rubbing,  and  cogitating  some  new  sleight. 

No  eagle  could  have  seen  him  as  -he  lay 

Hid  in  his  cavern  from  the  peering  day. 

LXI. 

"  1  taxed  him  with  the  fact,  when  he  avernnl 
ilost  solemnly  that  he  did  neither  see 

^  S<)  in  the  PotthumoM  Poems  ;  but  nor  in  the  ediiioiu  of  1889. 
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Xor^  even  had  in  any  manner  heard 
Of  my  lost  cows,  whatever  tilings  cows  be ; 

Nor  could  he  tell,  though  oflfered  a  reward, 
Not  even  who  could  tell  of  them  to  me." 

So  speaking,  Phoebus  sate  ;   and  Hermes  then 

Addressed  the  Supreme  Lord  of  Gods  and  Men : — 

LXII. 

"Great  Father,  you  know  clearly  beforehand 
That  all  which  I  shall  say  to  you  is  sooth ; 

I  am  a  most  veracious  person,  and 
Totally  unacquainted  with  untruth. 

At  sunrise,  Phoebus  came,  but  with  no  band 
Of  Grods  to  bear  him  witness,  in  great  wrath. 

To  my  abode,  seeking  his  heifers  there, 

*^d  saj-ing  that  I  must  show  him  where  they  are, 

LXIII. 

*  Or  he  would  hurl  me  down  the  dark  abyss. 

I  know  that  every  Apollonian  limb 
Ib  clothed  with  speed  and  might  and  manliness, 

As  a  green  bank  with  flowers — but  unlike  him 
I  was  bom  yesterday,  and  you  may  guess 

He  well  knew  this  when  he  indulged  the  whim 
Of  bullying  a  poor  little  new-bom  thing 
That  slept,  and  never  thought  of  cow-driving. 

LXIV. 
"  Am  I  like  a  strong  fellow  who  steals  kine  i 

Believe  me,  dearest  Father,  such  you  are, 
Tliis  dri\ang  of  the  herds  is  none  of  mine ; 

Across  my  threshold  did  I  wander  ne'er, 
So  may  I  thrive !   I  reverence  the  divine 

Sun  and  the  Grods,  and  I  love  you,  and  care 

^  So  in  the  editions  of  1839,  but  Or  in  the  PoHhumaui  Poems. 
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Even  for  this  hard  accuser — who  must  know 
I  am  as  innocent  as  they  or  you. 

LXV. 

"I  swear  by  these  most  gloriously-wrought  portals — 
(It  is,  you  will  allow,  an  oath  of  might) 

Through  which  the  multitude  of  the  Immortals 
Pass  and  repass  for  ever,  day  and  night, 

Devising  schemes  for  the  afifairs  of  mortals — 
That  I  am  guiltless ;  and  I  will  requite. 

Although  mine  enemy  be  great  and  strong, 

His  cruel  threat — do  thou  defend  the  young  T 

LXVI. 

So  speaking,  the  CyUenian  Argiphont 
Winked,  as  if  now  his  adversary  was  fitted: — 

And  Jupiter  according  to  his  wont. 
Laughed  heartily  to  hear  the  subtle-witted 

Infant  give  such  a  plausible  account. 
And  every  w^ord  a  lie.     But  he  remitted 

Judgment  at  present — and  his  exhortation 

Was,  to  compose  the  affair  by  arbitration. 

LXVII. 

And  they  by  mighty  Jupiter  were  bidden 
To  go  forth  with  a  single  purpose  both, 

Neither  the  other  chiding  nor  yet  chidden : 
And  ^lercury  with  innocence  and  truth 

To  lead  the  way,  and  show  where  he  had  hidden 
The  mighty  heifers. — Hermes,  nothing  loth, 

Obeved  the  ^E^is-bearer's  will — for  he 

Is  able  to  persuade  all  easily. 

LXVIII. 

These  lovely  children  of  Heaven's  highest  Lord 
Hastened  to  Pylos  and  the  pastures  wide 
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And  lofty  stalls  by  the  Alphean  ford, 
^VTiere  wealth  in  the  mute  night  is  multiplied 

With  silent  growth.     Wliilst  Hermes  drove  the  herd 
Out  of  the  stony  cavern,  Plioebus  spied 

The  hides  of  those  the  little  babe  had  slain, 

Stretched  on  the  precipice  above  the  plain. 

LXIX. 

"How  was  it  possible,"  then  Phoebus  said, 
"  Tliat  you,  a  little  cliild,  born  yesterday,* 

-^  tiling  on  mother's  milk  and  kisses  fed, 
Could  two  prodigious  heifers  ever  flay  ? 

^^'en^  I  myself  may  well  hereafter  dread 
Your  prowess,  offspring  of  Cyllenian  May, 

''lien  you  grow  strong  and  tall." — He  spoke,  and  bound 

^^ifl'  withy  bands  the  infant's  wrists  around. 

LXX. 

^^  might  as  well  have  bound  the  oxen  wild ; 

The  withy  bands,  though  starkly  interknit, 
J^ell  at  the  feet  of  the  immortal  child. 

Loosened  by  some  device  of  his  quick  wit. 
I^hcebus  perceived  himself  again  beguiled, 

And  stared — while  Hermes  sought  some  hole  or  pit, 
Looking  askance  and  winking  fast  as  thought, 
^^^le^e  lie  might  hide  himself  and  not  be  caught. 

LXXI. 

Sudden  he  changed  his  plan,  and  with  strange  skill 
Subdued  the  strdng  Latonian,  by  the  might 

Of  winning  miLsic,  to  his  mightier  will ; 
His  left  hand  held  the  lyre,  and  in  his  right 

The  plectrum  struck  the  chords — unconquerable 
Up  from  beneath  his  hand  in  circling  flight 

1  So  in  the  Posthumous  Poetiu,  but  E'en  in  the  editions  of  1839. 
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The  gathering  music  rose — and  sweet  as  Love 
Tlie  penetrating  notes  did  live  and  move 

LXXII. 

Within  the  heart  of  great  Apollo — ^he 

Listened  with  all  liis  soul,  and  laughed  for  pleasui 
Close  to  his  side  stood  harping  fearlessly 

The  unabashed  boy ;  and  to  the  measure 
Of  the  sweet  lyre,  there  followed  loud  and  free 

His  joyous  voice ;  for  he  unlocked  the  treasure 
Of  his  deep  song,  illustrating  the  birth 
Of  the  bright  Gods  and  the  dark  desert  Earth : 

LXXIII. 

And  how  to  the  Immortals  every  one 
A  portion  was  assigned  of  all  that  is; 

But  chief  MnemosjTie  did  Maia's  son 

Clothe  in  the  liglit  of  his  loud  melodies ; — 

And  as  each  God  was  bom  or  had  b^m 
He  in  their  order  due  and  fit  degrees 

Sung  of  his  birth  and  being — and  did  move 

Apollo  to  unutterable  love. 

LXXIV. 

These  words  were  w^ing6d  with  his  swift  delight : 
"You  heifer-stealing  schemer,  well  do  you 

Deserve  that  fifty  oxen  should  requite 

Such  minstrelsies  as  I  have  heard  even  now. 

Comrade  of  feasts,  little  contriving  wight. 
One  of  your  secrets  I  would  glaily  know, 

Whether  the  glorious  power  you  now  show  forth 

Was  folded  up  within  you  at  your  birth, 

LXXV. 

*'  Or  whether  mortal  taught  or  God  inspired 
The  power  of  unpremeditated  song  ? 
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Many  divinest  sounds  have  I  admired, 

The  Olympian  Gods  and  mortal  men  among; 
But  such  a  strain  of  wondrous,  strange,  untired, 
And  soul-awakening  music,  sweet  and  strong, 
Yet  did  I  never  hear  except  from  thee. 
Offspring  of  May,  impostor  Mercury ! 

LXXVI. 

*'  WTiat  Muse,  what  skill,  what  unimagined  use, 
^WTiat  exercise  of  subtlest  art,  has  given 

songs  such  power  ? — for  those  who  hear  may  clioose 
^rom  three,  the  choicest  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
ght,  and  love,  and  sleep, — sweet  sleep,  whose  dews 
sweeter  than  the  balmy  tears  of  even: — 
I,  who  speak  this  praise,  am  that  Apollo 
^^^l>^om  the  Olympian  Muses  ever  follow: 


« 


LXXVII. 

their  delight  is  dance,  and  the  blithe  noise 
f  song  and  overflowing  poesy ; 
sweet,  even  as  desire,  the  liquid  voice 
pipes,  that  fills  the  clear  air  thrillingly; 
never  did  my  inmost  soul  rejoice 
X:ii  this  dear  work  of  youthful  revelry, 
^     now  I  wonder  at  thee,  son  of  Jove ; 
'^y  harpings  and  thy  song  are  soft  as  love. 

LXXVIII. 

^^ow  since  thou  hast,  although  so  very  small, 
Science  of  arts  so  glorious,  thus  I  swear, 
^^d  let  this  cornel  javelin,  keen  and  tall, 

W'itness  between  us  what  I  promise  here, — 
^^at  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  Olympian  Hall, 
Bonoured  and  mighty,  with  thy  mother  dear, 
^^i  many  glorious  gifts  in  joy  will  give  thee, 
A-ud  even  at  the  end  will  ne'er  deceive  thee." 
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LXXIX. 

To  whom  thus  Mercury  with  prudent  speech : — 
"  Wisely  hast  thou  enquired  of  my  skill  : 

I  envy  thee  no  thing  I  know  to  teach 
Even  this  day: — for  both  in  word  and  will 

I  would  be  gentle  with  thee;  thou  canst  reach 
All  things  in  thy  wise  spirit,  and  thy  sill 

Is  highest  in  heaven  among  the  sons  6f  Jove, 

Who  loves  thee  in  the  fulness  of  his  love. 

LXXX. 

"Tlie  Counsellor  Supreme  has  given  to  thee 
Divinest  gifts,  out  of  the  amplitude 

Of  his  profuse  exhaustless  treasury ; 
By  thee,  'tis  said,  the  depths  are  understood 

Of  liis  far  voice ;   by  thee  the  mystery 
Of  all  oracular  fates, — and  the  dread  mood 

Of  the  diviner  is  breathed  up,  even  I — 

A  child — perceive  thy  might  and  majesty — 

LXXX  I. 

"  Thou  canst  seek  out  and  compass  all  that  wit 
Can  find  or  teach ; — ^yet  since  thou  wilt,  come  tal 

The  lyre — ^l)e  mine  the  glory  giving  it — 

Strike  the  sweet  chords,  and  sing  aloud,  and  wak 

Thy  joyous  pleasure  out  of  many  a  fit 

Of  tranced  sound — and  with  fleet  fingers  make 

Thy  liquid-voiced  comrade  talk  with  thee, — 

It  can  talk  measured  music  eloquently. 

LXXXIL 

"Then  bear  it  boldly  to  the  revel  loud. 

Love-wakening  dance,  or  feast  of  solemn  state, 

A  joy  by  night  or  day — for  those  endowed 
With  art  and  wisdom  who  interrogate 
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It  teaclies,  babbling  in  delightful  mood 

All  tilings  which  make  the  spirit  most  elate, 
Soothing  the  mind  with  sweet  familiar  play, 
Chasing  the  heavy  sliadows  of  dismay. 

LXXXIII. 

"To  those  wlio  are  unskilled  in  its  sweet  tongue, 
Though  they  sliould  question  most  impetuously 

Its  hidden  soul,  it  gossips  something  wrong — 
'^ine  senseless  and  impertinent  reply. 

I>"ti  thou  who  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  strong 
Canst^  compass  all  that  thou  desirest.     I 

'resent  thee  with  tliis  miLsic-flowing  shell, 

^'^owing  thou  canst  intenx)gate  it  well. 

LXXXIV. 

-^^'l  let  us  two  henceforth  together  feed 
^n  this  green  mountain  slope  and  pastoral  plain, 

^'*6  herds  in  litigation — they  will  breed 
Quickly  enougli  to  recompense  our  pain, 
to  the  bulls  and  cows  we  take  good  heed ; — 
-And  thou,  thougli  somewhat  over  fond  of  gain, 

^Tudge  me  not  half  the  profit." — Having  spoke, 

^'»e  shell  he  proffei-ed,  and  Apollo  took.^ 

LXXXV. 

"A^Dd  gave  him  in  return  the  glittering  lash, 
Installing  him  as  herdsman  ; — from  the  look 

^f  ilercury  tlien  laughed  a  joyous  flash. 
And  then  Apollo  with  the  plectrum  strook 

■Hie  chords,  and  from  beneath  his  hands  a  crash 
Of  mighty  sounds  rushed  up,  whose  music  shook 

J     So  in  Home  of  the  collected  edi-  comma  here,  in  all  proba))ility  ;  but  I 

*^^B,  but  Can  in  those  of  1839,  and  find  no  authority  for  anything  but  a 

^he  PotUiumout  Poems.  full-8top. 
I  think  Shelley  would  have  put  a 

VOU  IV.  X 
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The  soul  witli  sweetness,  and  like  an  adept^ 
His  sweeter  voice  a  just  accordance  kept 

LXXXVL 

The  herd  went  wandering  o'er  the  divine  mead, 
Whilst  these  most  beautiful  Sons  of  Jupiter 

Won  their  swift  way  up  to  the  snowy  head 
Of  white  Olympus,  with  the  joyous  lyre 

Sootliing  their  journey;  and  their  father  dread 
Gathered  them  both  into  familiar 

Aflfection  sweet, — and  then,  and  now,  and  ever, 

Hermes  must  love  Him  of  the  Golden  Quiver, 

LXXXVII. 

To  whom  he  gave  the  lyre  that  sweetly  sounded, 
Wliich  skilfully  he  held  and  played  thereon. 

He  piped  the  while,  and  far  and  wide  rebounded 
The  echo  of  his  pipings ;   every  one 

Of  the  Olympians  sat  with  Joy  astounded, 
While  he  conceived  anotlier  piece  of  fun, 

One  of  his  old  tricks — which  the  God  of  Dav 

Perceiving,  said : — "  I  fear  tliee.  Son  of  May ; — 

LXXXVIII. 

"  I  fear  thee  and  tliy  sly  camelion  spirit. 

Lest  thou  shouldst^  steal  my  lyre  and  crookM  bo 

This  glory  and  power  thou  dost  from  Jove  inherit, 
To  teach  all  craft  upon  tlie  earth  below; 

Thieves  love  and  worship  thee — it  is  thy  merit 
To  make  all  mortal  business  ebb  and  flow 

By  roguery : — now,  Hermes,  if  you  dare. 

By  sacred  Styx  a  mighty  oath  to  swear 


*  In  the  Posthumous  Poems,  as  of  an  '  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  Brat  thn? 

adept:  in  the  editionn  of  1S39,   and       tiouH,  should ;  hut  thouldii  m  if^ 
like  an  adept.  the  later  collections. 
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LXXXIX. 

"That  you  will  never  rob  me,  you  will  do 
A  thing  extremely  pleasing  to  my  heart." 

Then  Mercury  sware  by  the  Stygian  dew, 
That  he  would  never  steal  his  bow  or  dart, 

^^  lay  his  hands  on  what  to  him  was  due. 
Or  ever  would  employ  his  powerful  art 

^^gainst  his  Pythian  fane.     Then  Phoebus  swore 

^nere  was  no  God  or  man  whom  he  loved  more. 


xc. 


And  I  will  give  thee  as  a  good-will  token, 
The  beautiful  wand  of  wealth  and  liappiness; 

A  perfect  three-leaved  rod  of  gold  unbroken, 
liVTiose  magic  will  thy  footsteps  ever  bless  ; 

And  whatsoever  by  Jove's  voice  is  spoken 
Of  earthly  or  divine  from  its  recess. 

It,  hke  a  loving^  soul  to  thee  will  speak, 

And  more  than  this,  do  thou  forbear  to  seek 

xci. 

'*For,  dearest  child,  the  divinations  liigh 
Which  thou  requirest,  'tis  unlawful  ever 

That  thou,  or  any  other  deity 
Should  understand — and  vain  were  the  endeavour ; 

For  they  are  hidden  in  -Jove's  mind,  and  I 
In  trust  of  them,  have  sworn  that  I  would  never 

Betray  the  coimsels  of  Jove's  inmost  will 

To  any  God — the  oath  was  terrible. 

xcil. 
'*  Then,  golden-wanded  brother,  ask  me  not 
To  speak  the  fates  by  Jupiter  designed  ; 

'  Mr.  Rosaetti  substitutes  living  for       likely  epithet ;  but  I  hesitate  to  adopt 
foring  :  it   certainly  seemii   the  more       the  change  without  authority. 

\    *> 
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But  be  it  miiie  to  t^ll  their  various  lot 
To  the  unnumbered  tribes  of  human  kind. 

Let  good  to  these,  and  ill  to  those  be  wrought 
As  I  dispense — but  he  who  comes  consigned 

l)y  voice  and  wings  of  perfect  augury 

To  mv  OTeat  shrine,  shall  find  avail  in  me. 

XCIII. 

"  Him  will  I  not  deceive,  but  will  assist ; 

But  he  who  comes  reiving  on  such  birds 
As  chatter  vainly,  who  would  strain  and  twist 

The  puq)ose  of  tlie  Gods  with  idle  words, 
And  deems  their  knowledge  light,  he  shall  have  mif^^ 

His  road — whilst  I  among  mv  other  hoanls 
His  gifts  deposit.     Yet,  0  son  of  ilay, 
1  have  another  wondrous  tiling  to  sav. 

o  » 

XCIV. 

"  There  are  three  Fates,  three  virgin  Sisters,  who 
Eejoicing  in  their  wind-outspeeding  wings. 

Their  heads  with  flour  snowed  over  white  and  now. 
Sit  in  a  vale  round  which  Parnassus  flings 

Its  circling  skirts — from  these  I  have  learne<l  true 
Vaticinations  of  remotest  things. 

Mv  fatlier  cared  not.     Whilst  tliev  search  out  dmmis, 

Thi\v  sit  a])arl  and  feed  on  honeycombs. 

XCV. 
"Tliev,  having  eaten  the  frcsh  honev,  grow 

Drunk  with  divine  enthusiasm,  and  utter 
With  earnest  willingness  the  truth  thev  know; 

But  if  de])rived  of  that  sweet  food,  they  nmtter 

*  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  o^litions  we  read  MS.,   aud   do   not   find   the  wonl  *" 

m'i»t. — an  orthograi»hy  which  Shelley  |irinte<l  eUewhere  in  his  worbk  I  f"'* 

iH  ver}-  likely  to  hiive  udupted  ;  but  jw  low  the  usuhI  custom  in  thi«  I'aae. 
I  ^\o  not  recall  any  instance  of  it  in 


.» . 
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*^1   pliiusible  delusions; — these  to  you 

I  give ; — if  you  enquire,  they  wiU  not  stutter ; 
J^e light  your  own  soul  with  them: — any  man 
*  <^u  would  instruct  may  profit  if  he  can. 


XCVI. 

-Take  these  and  tlie  fierce  oxen,  Maia's  chihl — 

O'er  many  a  horse  and  toil-enduring  mule, 
^^f  jagged-jaw^d  lions,  and  the  wild 
^Miite-tusked  boars,  o'er  all,  by  field  or  pool, 
^f  cattle  which  the  mighty  Mother  mild 

Xourishes  in  her  bosom,  thou  shalt  rule — 
Tliou  dost  alone  the  veil  of  death  uplift — 
-T'liou  givest  not — ^yet  this  is  a  great  gift." 

XCVII. 

Iriius  King  Apollo  loved  the  child  of  May 

In  truth,  and  Jove  covered^  them  with  love  and  joy. 

llenues  with  Gods  and  men  eveh  from  that  day 
Mingled,  and  wrought  the  latter  much  annoy. 

And  little  profit,  going  far  astray 
Through  the  dun  night.     Farewell,  delightful  Boy, 

Of  Jove  and  Maia  spmng, — never  by  me, 

Xor  thou,  nor  other  songs,  shall  unremembered  be. 


.  ^  Mr.  Swiubume  {Euays  and  Stud- 
•**,  p.  204)  says  "for  *  covered*  we 
^*Ught  evidently  tx)  read  'clothed'"; 
^ut  I  think  it  more  likely,  looking  at 
^be  probabilities  of  transcribers'  and 
l*iinter8*  errors,  that  the  word  used  by 
^helley  was  crcwned.  Indeed,  being 
Huite  certain  that  Shelley  did  not 
^•rite  eortredf  and  casting  about  for 
^ha  likeliest  word  in  substitution,  I 


should  scarcely  have  hesitated  to  place 
crowned  in  the  text  as  a  positive 
emendation,  had  not  so  high  an  au- 
thority spoken  so  positively  in  favour 
of  another  word.  Crownedy  written 
by  Shelley,  would  be  very  easy  to  read 
for  covered;  and  I  may  perhaps  be 
aUowed  to  Siiy  that  crowned  is  nearer 
to  the  origiual  iir4d7jK(  than  either 
clothed  or  covered. 
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HOMEFS  HYMN  TO  CASTOK  AND  POLLUX.* 


Ye  wild-eyed  Muses,  sing  the  Twins  of  Jove, 

^\niom  the  fair-ancled  Leda  mixed  in  love 

With  mighty  Saturn's  heaven-obscuring  Child, 

On  Taygetus,  that  lofty  mountain  wild, 

Brought  forth  in  joy,  mild  Pollux  void  of  blame, 

And  steed-subduing*  Castor,  heirs  of  fame. 

These  are  the  Powers  who  earth-bom  mortals  save 

And  ships,  whose  flight  is  swift  along  the  wave. 

Wlien  wintry  tempests  o'er  the  savage  sea 

Are  raging,  and  the  sailors  tremblingly 

Cull  on  the  Twins  of  Jove  with  prayer  and  vow, 

Gathered  in  fear  upon  the  lofty  prow. 

And  sacrifice  with  snow-white  lambs,  the  wind 

And  the  huge  bUlow  bursting  close  behind. 

Even  then  beneath  the  weltering  waters  bear 

The  staggering  ship — they  suddenly  appear, 

On  yellow  wings  rushing  athwart  the  sky, 

And  lull  the  blasts  in  mute  tranquillity. 

And  strew  the  waves  on  the  white  ocean's  bed, 

Fair  omen  of  the  vova;:i;e ;   from  toil  and  dread, 

The  sailors  rest,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 

And  plough  the  quiet  sea  in  safe  delight. 


If 


li 


*» 


'  This  and  the  four  hymns  which 
follow  it  were  first  given  by  Mrs. 
Shelley  in  the  second  edition  of  1839. 
Leigh  Hunt  {CorreiipondencCj  Vol.  I, 
p.  124)  writes  to  Mrs.  Shelley  under 
date  the  4th  of  August,  1818,  "  I  shall 
hail  his  Homer's  I/ymns,  too,  to  begin 
the  year  with."  And  in  the  Shelky 
Mtniorials  we  read  (p.  176),  in  refer- 
ence to  the  winter  of  1821 — 2,  that, 
"ab*jut  the  same  time,"  Shelley 
"  made  several  translations  from 
Goetbe,   Caideron,  Homer,  &c.,  vcyIYi 


a  view  to  their  publication  in  the 
Liberal:*  I  confess  that  I  fihoold 
hesitate  to  refer  any  of  th«e  fi« 
shorter  Hymns  to  any  period  Utff 
than  that  to  which  Mr.  Oamett,  do 
doubt  nghtly,  refers  the  fragment  of 
the  Hymn  to  Venus.  It  would  thu» 
seem  as  if  some  of  SheUey's  Homeric 
work  might  yet  be  disoovered. 

*  In  Mrs.  SheUey's  editions,  itorf* 
subduing.  The  correction  is  Mr. 
Rossetti's. 
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HOMEE'S  HYMN  TO  THE  MOON. 

• 

Daughters  of  Jove,  whose  voice  is  melody, 

Muses,  who  know  and  rule  all  minstrelsy ! 

^ing  the  wide- winged  Moon.     Around  the  earth, 

From  her  immortal  head  in  Heaven  shot  foi-th, 

I'ar  light  is  scattered — ^boundless  glory  springs,  5 

^ere^er  she  spreads  her  many-beaming  wings 

The  lampless  air  glows  round  her  golden  crown. 

But  when  the  Moon  divine  from  Heaven  is  gone 
lender  the  sea,  her  beams  within  abide, 
Till,  bathing  her  bright  limbs  in  Ocean's  tide,  10 

Clothing  her  form  in  garments  glittering  far. 
And  having  yoked  to  her  immortal  car 
The  beam-invested  steeds,  whose  necks  on  high 
Curve  back,  she  drives  to  a  remoter  sky 
A  western  Crescent,  borne  impetuously.  15 

Then  is  made  full  the  circle  of  her  light. 
And  as  she  grows,  her  beams  more  bright  and  bright. 
Are  poured  from  Heaven,  where  she  is  hovering  then, 
A  wonder  and  a  sign  to  mortal  men. 

The  Son  of  Saturn  with  this  glorious  Power  20 

Mingled  in  love  and  sleep — to  whom  she  bore, 
Pandeia,  a  bright  maid  of  beauty  rare 
Among  the  Gods,  whose  lives  eternal  are. 

Hail  Queen,  great  Moon,  white-armed  Divinity, 
Fair-haired  and  favourable,  thus  with  thee,  25 

My  song  beginning,  by  its  music  sweet 
Shall  make  immortal  many  a  glorious  feat 
Of  demigods,  with  lovely  lips,  so  well 
Which,  minstrels,  servants  of  the  muses,  tell. 
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HOMEE'S  HYMN  TO  THE  SUX. 

Offspring  of  Jove,  Calliope,  once  more 

To  the  bright  Sun,  thy  liymn  of  music  pour; 

AVliom  to  the  child  of  star-clad  Heaven  and  Earth 

Euryphaessa,  large-eyed  nymph,  brought  forth ; 

Euryi)haessa,  the  famed  sister  fair,  s 

Of  great  Hyperion,  who  to  him  did  bear 

A  race  of  loveliest  children ;  the  young  Mom, 

AMiose  arms  are  like  twin  roses  newly  torn, 

The  fair-haired  Moon,  and  the  immortal  Sun, 

Who,  l)orne  by  heavenly  steeds  his  race  doth  run        i) 

Unconquerably,  illuming  the  abodes 

Of  mortal  men  and  the  eternal  gods. 

Fiercely  look  forth  his  awe-inspiring  eyes, 
l>eneath  liis  golden  helmet,  whence  arise 
And  are  shot  fortli  afar,  clear  l)eams  of  light ;  i:- 

His  countenance  with  mdiant  glor)'  bright. 
Beneath  his  graceful  locks  far  shines  around. 
And  tlie  light  vest  with  whicli  his  limbs  are  bound, 
Of  woof  ji'tlierial,  dulicately  twined 
(jIows  in  the  stream  of  the  uplifting  wind.  :^' 

His  rapid  steeds  soon  bear  him  to  the  west ; 
Where  their  steep  flight  his  hands  divine  an*est. 
And  the  fleet  car  witli  yoke  of  gold,  which  he 
Sends  from  bri«(lit  heaven  beneath  the  shadowv  sea. 
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KJMEirS  HYMN  TO  THE  EARTH,  MOTHER  OF  ALL. 

O  UNIVERSAL  mother,  wlio  dost  keep 

Erom  everlasting  thy  foundations  deep, 

Eldest  of  things,  Great  Earth,  I  sing  of  thee ; 

All  shapes  that  have  their  dwelling  in  the  sea. 

All  things  that  fly,  or  on  the  ground  divine  5 

Live,  move,  and  there  are  nourished — these  are  thine; 

Tliese  from  tliy  wealth  thou  dost  sustain ;    from  thee 

Fair  babes  are  l)om,  and  fruits  on  every  tree 

Hang  ripe  and  large,  revered  Divinity! 

Tlie  life  of  mortal  men  beneath  thy  sway  10 

Is  held ;  thy  power  both  gives  and  takes  away  ! 
Happy  are  they  whom  thy  mild  favours  nourish. 
All  tilings  unstinted  round  them  grow  and  flourish. 
Fur  them,  endures  the  life-sustaining  field 
Its  load  of  harvest,  and  their  cattle  yield  15 

Large  increase,  and  their  house  with  w^ealth  is  fiUed. 
Such  honoured  dwell  in  cities  fair  and  free, 
Tlie  homes  of  lovely  women,  prosperously; 
Tlieir  sons  exult  in  youth's  new  budding  gladness. 
And  their  fresh  daughters  free  from  care  or  sadness,     20 
With  bloom-inwoven  dance  and  happy  song, 
On  the  soft  flowers  the  meadow-grass  among, 
I^ap  round  them  sporting — such  deliglits  by  tliee 
Are  given,  rich  Power,  revered  Divinity. 


Motlier  of  gods,  thou  wife  of  starry  Heaven, 
Farewell !    be  thou  propitious,  and  be  given 
A  liappy  life  for  this  brief  melody, 
Xor  tliou  nor  other  songs  shall  unremembered  be. 
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HOMER'S  HYMN  TO  MINERVA. 

I  SING  the  glorious  Power  with  azure  eyes, 
Athenian  Pallas!    tameless,  chaste,  and  wise, 
Tritogenia,^  town-preserving  maid, 
Revered  and  mighty;   from  his  awful  head 
Whom  Jove  brought  forth,  in  warlike  armour  drest, 

Golden,  aU  radiant !    wonder  strange  possessed 

* 

Tlie  everlasting  Gods  that  shape  to  see, 

Shaking  a  javelin  keen,  impetuously 

Rush  from  the  crest  of  iEgis-]>earing  Jove ; 

Fearfully  Heaven  was  shaken,  and  did  move  w 

Beneath  the  might  of  the  Cerulean-eyed ; 

Eartli  dreadfully  resounded,  far  and  wide, 

And  lifted  from  its  deptlis,  the  sea  swelled  high 

In  purj)le  billows,  the  tide  suddenly 

Stood  still,  and  great  H\7)erion  s  son  long  time  ^'' 

Checked  his  swift  steeds,  till  where  she  stood  sublime. 

Pallas  from  her  immortal  shoulders  threw 

The  arms  divine ;   wise  Jove  rejoiced  to  ^-iew. 

Child  of  the  .Egis-bearer,  hail  to  thee, 

Nor  thine  nor  othere'  praise  shall  unremembered  be.    ^ 

^  Mwpriiitcil  TrUogcnia  in  Mrs.  SheUey's  editions. 
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HOMER'S  HYMN  TO  VENUS. » 

[V.  1-55,  with  some  omiBsions.] 

Muse,  sing  the  deeds  of  golden  Aphrodite, 

Who  wakens  with  her  smile  the  lulled  delight 

Of  sweet  desire,  taming  the  eternal  kings 

Of  Heaven,  and  men,  and  all  the  living  things 

That  fleet  along  the  air,  or  whom  the  sea,  5 

Or  earth  with  her  maternal  ministry 

Nourish  innumerable,  thy  delight 

All  seek  0  crownfed  Aphrodite. 

Three  spirits  canst  thou  not  deceive  or  quell, 

Minen-a,  child  of  Jove,  who  loves  too  well  10 

Fierce  war  and  mingling  combat,  and  the  fame 

Of  glorious  deeds,  to  heed  thy  gentle  flame. 

Diana,  golden-shafted  queen, 

Is  tamed  not  by  thy  smiles ;   the  shadows  green 

Of  the  wild  woods,  the  bow,  the  ...  15 

And  piercing  cries  amid  the  swift  pursuit 

Of  beasts  among  waste  mountains,  such  delight 

^8  hers,  and  men  who  know  afid  do  the  right. 

^or  Saturn's  first-born  daughter,  Vesta  chaste, 

♦VTiom  Neptune  and  Apollo  wooed  the  last,  20 

Such  was  the  will  of  a?gis-bearing  Jove, 

"^^  sternly  she  refused  the  ills  of  Love, 

^J  by  her  mighty  father's  head  she  swore 

^^  Oath  not  unperformed,  that  evermore 

Virgin  she  would  live  *mid  deities  25 

^^'ine :  her  father,  for  such  gentle  ties 
^^Uounced,  gave  glorious  gifts,  thus  in  his  hall 
'  ^^  sits  and  feeds  luxuriously.*     O'er  all 

Wic  ^'^^  publiBhed  in  Mr.  Garnett's  '  There   is  a  comma  here  in    the 

g    *  **/ SW/^y,  with  the  date  1818       Rdics ;  but  a  full-stop  seems  almost 
^'  a  necessity. 
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In  every  fane,  her  honours  firat  arise 
From  men — the  eldest  of  Divinities. 

These  spirits  she  persuades  not,  nor  deceives. 
But  none  beside  escape,  so  well  she  weaves 
Her  unseen  toils;  nor  mortal  men,  nor  gods 
Who  live  secure  in  tlieir  unseen  abodes. 
She  won  the  soul  of  him  whose  fierce  delight 
Is  thunder — first  in  glory  and  in  might. 
And,  as  she  willed,  liis  mighty  mind  decei\Hng, 
With  mortal  limbs  liis  deathless  limbs  inweaving, 
Concealed  Mm  from  his  spouse  and  sister  fair, 
"Wliom  to  wise  Saturn  ancient  Eliea  bare. 

but  in  return, 
In  Venus  Jove  did  soft  desire  awaken, 
That  by  her  own  inchantments  overtaken. 
She  might,  no  more  from  human  union  free. 
Burn  for  a  nurslin*):  of  mortalitv. 
For  once,  amid  the  assembled  Deities, 
The  lauji:hter-lovin<T  Venus  from  lier  eves 
Shot  forth  the  light  of  a  soft  starlight  smile, 
And  boasting  said,  that  she,  secure  tlie  wliile, 
Coidd  bring  at  will  to  the  assembled  gods 
The  mortal  tenants  of  earth's  dark  abodes. 
And  mortal  oftspring  from  a  deatldess  stem 
She  could  produce  in  scorn  and  spite  of  them. 
Therefore  he  poured  desire  into  her  breast 
Of  voun<'  Anchises, 

Feeding  his  herds  among  the  mossy  fountains 
Of  the  wide  Ida's  many-folded  mountains. 
Whom  Venus  saw,  and  loved,  and  the  love  clung 
Like  wasting  tire  her  senses  wild  among. 
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THE    CYCLOPS; 

A  SATYRIC  DRAMA 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   GREEK  OF  EURIPIDES.^ 

SiLENUS. 

Chorus  op  Satyrs. 

Ulysses. 

The  Cyclops. 


SiLENUS. 

^,  Bacchus,  what  a  world  of  toil,  both  now 
-^d  ere  these  limbs  were  overworn  with  age, 
Have  I  endured  for  thee !     First,  when  thou  fled'st 
■Tlie  mountain-nymphs  who  nurst  thee,  driven  afar 
%  the  sti-ange  madness  Juno  sent  upon  thee ; 
"Rien  in  the  battle  of  the  sons  of  Eartli, 
•^lien  I  stood  foot  by  foot  close  to  thy  side, 


p  "^rs.  Shelley  in  her  preface  to  the 
jjV**HiiKmi  Poem*y  wherein  this  ver- 
^^of  The  Cyclops  first  appeared, 
yp*ily  excepts  this  from  works 
^^^h  "  may  be  considered  as  having 
,/^^ed  the  author's  ultimate  cor- 
r^^Jjns."  It  would  also  appear  that, 
Q^Jfr.  Swinburne  has  pointed  out, 
•^pey  worked  from  a  somewhat  de- 
rive text.  Xotwithntanding  these 
^Wbacks,  The  Cyclops  remains^  mas- 
?P>ece  among  English  translations. 
«ongi,  ^rg  Shelley  does  not  date  it, 
•ppeanj  to  belong  to  the  year  1819  ; 
S^  in  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt  dated 
J>Vember  of  that  year  {Estays  <frf., 
^M  VoL  II,  p.  256)  Shelley  says  : 
^ith  resi>ect  to  translation,  even  / 
^  not  be  seduced  by  it ;  although 
**   Greek   plays  .  .  .  are  i)erpetuftlly 


tempting  me  to  throw  over  their  per- 
fect and  glowing  forms  the  grey  veil 
of  my  own  words  ...  I  have  only 
translated  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
when  I  could  absolutely  do  nothing 
else ;  and  the  Symjwsium  of  Plato ..." 
Mr.  Swinburne's  admirable  Notes  on 
the  Text  of  Shelley,  in  liis  volume  oj 
Essay  $  and  Studies,  are  peculiarly  valu- 
able in  connexion  with  this  transla- 
tion of  The  Cyclyps :  I  have  quotetl 
largely  from  them  ;  but  the  student 
should  consult  the  volume  itself.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  text  is  generally 
left  undisturbed, — Mr.  Swinburne's 
interpolations  and  corrections  being 
given,  as  he  intended  them,  by  way 
of  elucidation.  Poi-tions  of  the  draft 
of  this  translation  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Percy  Shelley. 


11:)2  TRANSLATIONS. 

EPODE. 

An  laccluc  melodv 

To  the  golden  Aphrodite  < 

WiU  I  lift,  as  eret  did  I 

Seeking  lier  and  her  delight 
With  the  MtTnads,  whose  wliite  feet 
To  the  music  glance  and  fleet 
Bacchus,  0  beloved,  where,  < 

Sliaking  wide  thy  yellow  hair, 
Wanderest  thou  alone,  afar  ? 

To  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  we, 
Who  by  right  tliy  sen^ants  are. 

Minister  in  misery, 
In  these  wretclied  goat-skins  ebul, 

Fjir  from  thv  delij'hts  and  theo. 

Sjlexus. 

He  silent,  sons;  command  the  slaves  to  drive 
The  gathered  Hocks  into  the  rock-roofed  cave. 

CHOIU'S. 

do!    But  wliat  needs  this  serious  liaste,  O  father? 

SjLENUS. 

I  see  a  Gretfian  vessel  on  the  coast, ^ 

And  thence  th(;  n)\vers  with  some  general 

Approacliing  to  this  cave. — About  their  necks 

Hang  em]>ty  vessels,  as  tliey  wanted  food, 

And  water-tlasks. — 0,  miserable  stnmgere ! 

Whence  come  thev,  tliat  thev  know  not  what  and  wl 

ily  master  is,  approacliing  in  ill  hour 

*  S^^  in  tho  collcctctl  e<UtioiiH  ;  luit  in  the  Ptythumout  Poems  we  resul 

I  M'v  a  (.tn^k  fliipA  Imnt  uik>ii  the  ixiA>t. 
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The  inhospitable  roof  of  Polyplieme, 

And  the  Cyclopian  jaw-bone,  man-destroying  ? 

Be  silent,  Sat}TS,  wliile  I  ask  and  hear  «:» 

Wience  coming,  tliey  arrive  the  -^tnean  hill. 

Ulysses. 

Friends,  can  you  show  me  some  clear  water  spring. 

The  remedy  of  our  thirst  ?    Will  any  one 

Furnisli  with  food  seamen  in  want  of  it  ? 

Ha !  what  is  tliis  ?    We  seem  to  be  arrived  oa 

At  the  blithe  court  of  Bacchus.     I  observe 

This  sportive  band  of  Satyrs  near  the  caves. 

First  let  me  greet  the  elder. — Hail ! 

SiLENUS. 

Hail  thou, 
0,  Stranger!  tell  thy  country  and  thy  race. 

Ulysses. 

The  Ithacan  Ulysses  and  the  king  i>5 

Of  Cephalonia. 

SiLENUS. 

Oh!  I  know  the  man, 
Wordy  and  shrewd,  the  son  of  Sisyphus. 

Ulysses. 
I  am  tlie  same,  but  do  not  rail  upon  me. — 

SiLENUS. 

Whence  sailing  do  you  come  to  Sicily  ? 

Ulysses. 

From  Hion,  and  from  the  Trojan  toils.  loo 

vnu  IV.  •  o 
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SiLENUS. 

IIow  touched  you  not  at  your  paternal  shore? 

Ulysses. 
The  strength  of  tempests  bore  me  here  by  force. 

SiLENUS. 

Tlie  self-same  accident  occurre<l  to  me. 

Ulysses. 
Were  you  then  driven  here  by  stress  of  weather  ? 

SiLENUS. 

Following  the  Pirates  wlio  had  kidnapped  Bacchus,     i**. 

Ulysses. 
"Wliat  land  is  this,  and  who  inhabit  it  ?  — 

81LENUS. 
^Etna,  the  loftiest  peak  in  Sicily. 

Ulysses. 
And  are  there  walls,  and  tower-surrounded  towns  ? 

SiLExrs. 
Tliere  are  not. — These  lone  rocks  are  bare  of  men. 

Ulysses. 
And  M'lio  possess  the  land  ?  the  race  of  beasts  ?  n 

SlLENTS. 

Cyclops/  wlio  live  in  caverns,  not  in  houses. 

^  Mr.  Riwsetti  sulistitutea  Cyclopes       jjlaces  where  the  word  u  plural 
tuT  CydopHj  here  and   in  two  oWn'v 
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Ulysses. 
Obeying  whom  ?     Or  is  the  state  popular  ? 

SlLENUS. 

Shepherds :  no  one  obeys  any  in  aiight. 

Ulysses. 
How  live  they  ?  do  they  sow  the  corn  of  Ceres  ? 

SiLENUS. 

On  milk  and  cheese,  and  on  the  flesh  of  sheep.  115 

Ulysses. 
Have  they  the  Bromian  drink  from  the  vine's  stream  ? 

SiLENUS. 

Ah  !  no ;  they  live  in  an  ungracious  land. 

Ulysses. 
And  are  they  just  to  strangers  ? — hospitable  ? 

SiLENUS. 

They  think  the  sweetest  thing  a  stranger  brings 
Is  his  own  flesh. 

Ulysses. 
What !  do  they  eat  man's  flesh  ?     120 

SiLENUS. 

No  one  comes  here  who  is  not  eaten  up. 

Ulysses. 

The  Cyclops  now — ^where  is  he  ?    Not  at  home  ? 

0  2 
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SiLENUS. 

Absent  ou  Mtns^  hunting  with  his  dogs. 

Ulysses. 
Know*st  thou  what  thou  must  do  to  aid  us  hence? 

SiLENUS. 

I  know  not :  we  will  help  you  all  we  can.  u 

Ulysses. 
l^rovide  us  food,  of  wliich  we  are  in  want 

SiLENUS. 

Here  is  not  anj-tliing,  as  I  said,  but  meat. 

Ulysses. 
But  meat  is  a  sweet  remedy  for  Imnger. 

SiLEXUS. 

Cow's  milk  there  is,  and  store  of  curdled  cheese. 

Ulyssks. 
Bring  out : — I  would  see  all  before  I  bargain.  i 

SiLENUS. 

]>ut  liow  much  gohl  will  you  engage  to  give  ? 

Ulysses. 
I  bring  no  gold,  but  Bacchic  juice. 

SiLENUS. 

0,  joy : 
Tis  lung  since  these  dry  li]>s  were  wet  with  wine. 

I.'lysses. 
Alaron,  the  son  of  the  God,  gave  it  me. 
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SiLENUS. 

Wioni  I  liave  nursed  a  baby  in  my  amis.  135 

Ulysses. 
The  son  of  Bacchus,  for  your  clearer  knowledge. 

SiLENUS. 

Have  you  it  now  ? — or  is  it  in  tli6  ship  ? 

Ulysses. 
Old  man,  tliis  skin  contains  it,  wliich  you  see. 

SiLENUS. 

"Why  tliis  would  hardly  be  a  mouthful  for  nic. 

Ulysses. 
Xay,  twice  as  much  as  you  can  draw  from  tlience.      140 

SiLEXUS. 

You  speak  of  a  fair  fountain,  sweet  to  me. 

Ulysses. 
Would  you  fii*st  tiiste  of  the  unmingled  wine  ? 

SiLENUS. 

Tis  just — tasting  invites  the  purcliaser. 

l^LYSSES. 

Here  is  the  cup,  together  with  the  skin. 

SiLENUS. 

Pour :  that  the  di*aught  may  fillip  my  rememhmnce.     145 

Ulysses. 
See ! 
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SiLENUS. 

Papaiax  !^  what  a  sweet  smell  it  has ! 

Ulysses. 
You  see  it  then  ? — 

SiLENUS. 

By  Jove,  no!  but  I  smell 

Ulysses. 
Taste,  that  you  may  not  praise  it  in  words  only. 

SiLENUS. 

Babai !     Great  Bacchus  calls  me  forth  to  dance ! 

Joy !  joy ! 

Ulysses. 
Did  it  flow  sweetly  down  your  tliroj 

SlLENl'S. 

So  that  it  tinjjled  to  niv  very  nails. 

Ulysses. 
And  in  addition  I  will  give  you  gold. 

SiLENUS. 

Ix?t  gold  alone !   only  unlock  the  cask. 

Ulysses. 
Bring  out  some  cljeeses  now,  or  a  young  goat. 

SiLENUS. 

That  will  I  do,  despising  any  master. 


'  In  preWnim  e<1ition8  PnpaiaprpXf       priut  for  Papaiax,  the  Or 
apparently  a  iiiij*tranKCT\Y»twm  <^t  ti\\5>-       jrawaid^. 
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Yes,    let  me  drink  one  cup,  and  I  will  give 

All    tliat  the  Cyclops  feed  upon  their  mountains.^ 


Chorus. 
Ye    liave  taken  Troy  and  laid  your  hands  on  Hekn  ? 

Ulysses. 
Aail    utterly  destroyed  the  race  of  Priam. 


SlLENUS.2 

Tlie    wanton  wretch  !   she  was  bewitched  to  see 
Tl^e   many-coloured  anklets  and  the  chain 
Of  woven  gold  which  girt  the  neck  of  Paris, 
Aiid   SO  she  left  that  good  man  Menelaus. 


lUO 


^  Concerning  the  two  ensuing  blanks, 
"^Ir.  Swinburne  writes  thus  : 

**  There  is  another  omission  after 

^er«e  165,  more  accountable  than  this 

^that  supplied   at  p.   191] ;  whether 

■ny  pwt   of    Shelley's  version  was 

stnwi  out  or  not  in  the  printing  we 

bite  not  been  told.     Perhaps  the  paa- 

ng^  essential  as  it  is  to  the  continuity 

dtheacene,  may  be  borne  with  in  this 

,  reduced  and  softened  form.      After 

the  verse-'  I  would  [iic]  give  All  that 

^  Cyclops  feed   upon  their  moun- 

tM»,'-add  : 

J"*pttch  into  th«  brine  off  aome  white  cliff, 
^^rot  oDoe  well  dnmk  and  cleared  my 

w**  load  ii  he  whom  drinking  makes  not 

Fordid  means  strength  renewed  for  love- 
making, 

•*♦♦♦♦ 

*         •  «     ;  ave,  dancing  too, 

Ajt.udfiiigetftaneaBof'illa    What  then, 
flwl  I  not  bay  me  such  a  drink,  and  bid 
IW  Qjrdc^  with  his  one  mid  eye  go  hang? 

Ib  thii  landable  frame  of  mind  the 
hktMS  of  Olympus  makes  off  on  his 


sheep-stealing  errand;  and  the  Chorus, 
which  hitherto  has  modestly  stood 
aside  and  left  the  talking  to  him,  now 
first  addresses  the  new-comer  : — 

Hear  you,  Ulysdoa,  we  would  talk  with  you. 

Ulysses. 
Well,  on  then,  m  you  come  like  friends  to  a 
friend. 

Chorus. 
Ye  have  taken  Troy,  and  laid  your  haiuU  t>n 
Helen  ? 

Ulv8«ks. 
And  utterly  destroyed  the  race  of  Priam. 

Chorus. 
Well,  when  ye  luid  got  the  girl  then,  did  ye 

not 
All  of  yc.u  take  your  sjwrt  with  her  in  turn, 
Seeing  she  delights  in  marrying  many  men  ? 
The  wanton  wretch  ! " 

'  Mr.  Swinburne  points  out  that 
the  speech  of  Silenus,  reluming  with 
plunder,  really  begins  with  "  See,  here 
are  sheep"  (line  166),— the  previous 
six  lines  belonging,  as  shewn  in  the 
last  note,  to  the  Chorus,  and  Shelley 
ha\ang  followed  the  older  editions 
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There  should  be  no  more  women  in  the  world 

But  such  as  are  reserved  for  me  alone. —  i«3 

See,  here  are  sheep,  and  here  are  goats,  Ulysses, 

Here  are  unsparing  cheeses  of  pressed  milk ; 

Take  them ;   depart  with  what  good  speed  ye  may ; 

First  leaving  my  rewaixl,  the  Bacchic  dew 

Of  joy-inspiring  grapes. 

Ulysses. 

Ah  me !     Alas !  w 

Wiat  shall  we  do  ?  the  Cyclops  is  at  hand ! 
Old  man,  we  jjerish !   whither  can  we  fly  ? 

SlLENX'S. 

Hide  youi^selves  quick  within  that  hollow  rock. 

l^LYSSES. 

Twerc  ptailous  to  Hy  into  the  net. 

SiLEXL'S. 

The  cavern  has  recesses  numberless  ;  i' 

Hide  yourselves  <]uiek. 

Ulysses. 

That  will  I  liever  do ! 
Tlie  ini;:'htv  Trov  would  be  indeed  disjirraeed 
If  I  should  flv  one  man.     How  manv  times 
Have  1  withstood,  with  shield  immovable,^ 
Ten  tlitaisand  i'lirvmans  ! — if  I  needs  must  die,  J'" 

Yet  will  I  die  with  gl<»ry ; — if  I  live, 
Tlie  praise  which  I  have  gained  will  yet  remain. 

SlLENl'S. 

Wliat,  ho!  assistance,  comrades,  haste  assistance !- 

'  In  Mrs.  Shelley'r*  editions,  hnmovr-  -  "  At  the  entrance  of  the  Cyclop*," 

ffb/f.  s:\\i*  Mr.  Swiubiirne,  *•  there  is  wn» 
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The  Cyclops,  Silenus,  Ulysses  ;  Chorus. 

Cyclops. 

T\liat  is  this  tumult  ?     Bacchus  is  not  here, 
Nor  tympanies  nor  brazen  castanets. 
How  are  my  young  lambs  in  the  cavern  ?     Milking 
Tlieir  dams  or  playing  by  their  sides  ?     And  is 
The  new  cheese  pressed  into  the  bull-rush  baskets  ? 
Speak !     I'll  beat  some  of  you  till  you  rain  tears — 
Look  up,  not  downwards  when  I  speak  to  you. 

Silenus. 

See  !    I  now  gape  at  Jupiter  himself, 
I   stare  upon  Orion  and  the  stars. 

Cyclops. 
Well,  is  the  dinner  fitly  cooked  and  laid  ? 

Silenus. 
All  ready,  if  your  throat  is  ready  too. 

Cyclops. 
Are  the  bowls  full  of  milk  besides  ? 

Silenus. 

O'er-brimmiiig ; 
•So  you   may  drink  a  tunful  if  you  will. 

Cyclops. 
Ls  it   e^ve's   milk  or  cow's  milk,  or  both  mixed  ? — 


185 


100 


104 


Silenus. 
Both,    either;    only  pray  don't  swallow  me. 


.^z.^n  The    line  given       rather  be  rendered 

KODfitruction  -  .  •     /^      asflistance ' 
ftikmtiB     r   What,  ho  !    asflistance, 

UTto^on  the  .tage,  and  might 


Hold    hard,    let's  sets   here,    lend   a  liand  : 

trhat's  this  ? 
\Vh*t  sloth  ?  what  rioting?  ' 
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Cyclops. 


Bv  no  means. 


What  is  this  crowd  I  see  beside  the  stalls  ? 
Outlaws  or  thieves?  for  near  my  cavem-home, 
I  see  my  young  lambs  coupled  two  by  two 
With  willow  bands ;  mixed  with  my  cheeses  lie 
Their  implements;  and  this  old  fellow  here 
Has  his  bald  head  broken  with  stripes. 


SiLENUS. 


Ah  me!       ? 


I  have  been  beaten  till  I  bum  with  fever. 

CvcLors. 
lU*  whom  ^     Wlio  laid  liis  fist  upon  your  lieatl  ? 

SlLENTS. 

Those  men,  because  T  wouhl  not  sufler  them 
T(»  steal  your  j^oods. 

Cyclops. 

Did  not  tlie  rascals  know 
I  am  a  (Jnd,  sjirung  from  the  race  of  licaven  ^ 

SiLKxrs. 

1  told  them  so,  but  ihcv  bore  off  vcair  thing's. 
And  ate  the  cheese  in  spite  of  all  I  said, 
And  carried  out  the  lambs — and  sai<l,  moreover, 
ThcvM  pin  vou  down  witli  a  tliree-cubit  collar, 


*  It  is  111  it  very  <'!V*y  to  imagine  why 
Sbelley  left  thin  j»a.-»*nj^e  incumplott'ly 
rt'iMliTt**!  :    Mr.     Swinlmnic    su|i|»hi'K 


the  hlank  with  the  two  following lin 

IJy  no  iiiniiui.  fiHr  youM  be  tW  A»th  i^o 
Tiitn.  tuiiiMini;  in* my  hcUy.  »ithTi«irtn 
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And  pull  your  vitals  out  through  your  one  eye,  215 

Torture  your  back  with  stripes,  then  binding  you, 
Throw  you  as  ballast  into  the  ship's  hold, 
And  then  deliver  you,  a  slave,  to  move 
Enormous  rocks,  or  found  a  vestibule. 

Cyclops. 

In  truth?     Nay,  haste,  and  place  in  order  quickly       220 

The  cooking  knives,  and  heap  upon  the  hearth, 

And  kindle  it,  a  great  faggot  of  wood — 

As  soon  as  they  are  slaughtered,  they  shall  fill 

My  belly,  broiling  warm  from  the  live  coals, 

Or  boiled  and  seethed  within  the  bubbling  cauldron.    225 

I  am  quite  sick  of  the  wild  mountain  game, 

Of  stags  and  lions  I  have  gorged  enough. 

And  I  grow  hungry  for  the  flesh  of  men. 

SiLENUS. 

Nay,  master,  something  new  is  very  pleasant 

After  one  thing  for  ever,  and  of  late  230 

Very  few  strangers  have  approached  our  cave. 

Ulysses. 

Hear,  Cyclops,  a  plain  tale  on  the  other  side. 

We,  wanting  to  buy  food,  came  from  our  ship 

Into  the  neighbourhood  of  your  cave,  and  here 

This  old  Silenus  gave  us  in  exchange  235 

Tliese  lambs  for  wine,  the  which  he  took  and  drank. 

And  all  by  mutual  compact,  without  force. 

There  is  no  word  of  truth  in  what  he  savs, 

For  slily  he  was  selling  all  your  store. 

Silenus. 
I  ?     May  you  perish,  wretch — 
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Ulysses. 

If  I  speak  false! 

SiLENUS. 

Cyclops,  I  swear  byXeptune  wlio  begot  thee, 
By  mighty  Triton  and  by  Nereus  old. 
Calypso  and  the  glaucous  ocean  Xjonphs, 
The  sacred  waves  and  all  the  race  of  fishes — 
Be  these  the  witnesses,  my  dear  sweet  master, 
My  darling  little  Cyclops,  that  I  never 
Gave  any  of  your  stores  to  these  false  strangers;— 
If  I  speak  false  may  those  whom  most  I  love, 
My  children,  perish  wretchedly ! 

Chorus. 

There  stop! 
I  saw  him  cjivinf]:  these  tliinji's  to  the  stranj^ers. 
If  I  speak  false,  tlien  may  my  fatlier  perisli, 
lUit  do  nut  tliou  wrong  h()si)itality, 

Cyclupi^. 

You  lie !     I  swear  tliat  he  is  juster  far 

Than  lihadamanthus — I  trust  more  in  him. 

But  let  me  ask,  whence  liave  ye  sailed,  0  strangers? 

AVlio  are  vou  i     And  wliat  citv  nourished  ve  I 

Ulysses. 

Our  race  is  Ithacan — luiviug  destroyed 
The  town  of  Troy,  the  tempests  of  the  sea 
Have  driven  us  on  thy  laud,  0  Polypheme. 

Cyclops. 

Wliat,  have  ye  sliared  in  the  uuenvied  spoil 
Of  tlie  false  Helen,  near  Scamander's  stream  ? 
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1 


Ulysses. 
T7ie  same,  having  endured  a  woful  toiL 

Cyclops. 

0,    l)asest  expedition  !   sailed  ye  not 

From  Greece  to  Pluygia  for  one  woman's  sake  ? 

Ulysses. 

T was  the  Gods*^  work — no  mortal  was  in  fault.  205 

But,  0  great  offspring  of  the  ocean-king, 
VTe  pray  thee  and  admonish  thee  with  freedom, 
That  thou  dost  spare  thy  friends  who  visit  thee, 
And  place  no  impious  food  within  thy  jaws. 
For  in  the  depths  of  Greece  we  have  upreared  270 

Temples  to  thy  great  father,  which  are  all 
His  homes.     The  sacred  bay  of  Tienarus 
Remains  inviolate,  and  each  dim  recess 
Scooped  higli  on  the  Malean  promontory, 
And  aery  Sunium's  silver-veinM  crag,  275 

Which  diWne  Pallas  keeps  unprofaned  ever, 
,     The  Gerastian  asylums,  and  whatever 

Within  wide  Greece  our  enterprise  has  kept 

From  Phrygian  contumely;   and  in  wliich 

Von  have  a  common  care,  for  you  inhabit  280 

The  skirts  of  Grecian  land,  under  the  roots 

Of  JEtusL  and  its  crags,  spotted  with  fire. 

Tom  then  to  converse  under  human  laws, 

Beceive  us  shipwrecked  suppliants,  and  provide 

Food,  clothes,  and  fire,  and  hospitable  gifts ;  28.'» 

Jfor  fixing  upon  oxen-piercing  spits 

Our  limbs,  so  fill  your  belly  and  your  jaws. 

Priam's  wide  land  has  widowed  Greece  enough  ; 

« 

*  Id  the  Potthumous  Poems,  OotTi  ;  but  in  later  editions,  (rods'. 
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And  weapoii-wingM  murder  heaped  together 
Enough  of  dead,  and  wives  are  husbandless. 
And  ancient  women  and  grey  fathers  wail 
Tlieir  childless  age ; — ^if  you  should  roast  the  rest. 
And  'tis  a  bitter  feast  that  you  prepare, 
"Where  then  would  any  turn  ?    Yet  be  persuaded ; 
Forego  the  lust  of  your  jaw-bone ;  prefer 
Pious  humanity  to  wicked  will : 
Many  have  bought  too  dear  their  evil  joys. 

SiLEXUS. 

Let  me  advise  you,  do  not  spare  a  morsel 
Of  all  his  flesh.     If  you  should  eat  his  tongue 
You  would  l)ecome  most  elocjuent,  0  Cyclops.^ 

Cyclops. 

Wealth,  my  good  fellow,  is  the  wise  mans  Grxl, 
All  other  thingj=!  are  a  pi*etence  and  boast. 
What  ai*e  my  father's  ocean  promontories, 
Tlie  sacred  rocks  whei'con  he  dwells,  to  me  ? 
Sti-anger,  I  laugli  to  scorn  Jove's  thunderbolt, 
I  know  not  that  his  strength  is  more  than  miiie. 
As  to  the  rest  1  care  n(jt : — When  he  pours 
Rain  from  above,  I  have  a  close  pavilion 
Under  tliis  rock,  in  which  I  lie  supine, 
Feasting  nn  a  roast  calf  or  some  wild  beast. 
And  drinking  pans  of  milk,  and  gloriously 
Ennilaling  the  tlunuler  of  high  heaven. 
And  wlu'U  the  Thmcian  wind  poui-s  down  the  snow, 
I  wrap  my  body. in  the  skins  of  beasts, 
Kindle  a  fire,  and  biil  tlie  snow  whirl  on. 
The  earth,  bv  force,  whetlier  it  will  or  no. 


*  Thert*  w  a  note  (»f  iutern^ati«»n       later  editions,  however,  a  fullnw 
here  in  the  Potthnmou*  Pormt.     In       8u))«itituted. 
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Bringing  forth  grass,  fattens  my  flocks  and  herds, 

Wliich,  to  what  other  God  but  to  myself 

And  tliis  great  belly,  first  of  deities, 

Should  I  be  bound  to  sacrifice  ?     I  well  know  320 

The  wise  man's  only  Jupiter  is  this. 

To  eat  and  drink  during  his  little  day. 

And  give  himself  no  care.     And  as  for  those 

Wio  complicate  with  laws  the  life  of  man, 

I  freelv  <nve  them  tears  for  their  reward.  325 

1  will  not  cheat  my  soul  of  its  delight, 

Or  liesitate  in  dining  upon  you : — 

And  tliat  I  may  be  quit  of  all  demands. 

These  are  my  hospitable  gifts ; — fierce  fire 

And  yon  ancestral  cauldron,  which  o'er-bubbling  330 

Shall  finely  cook  your  miserable  flesh. 

Creep  in  ! — ^ 


Ulysses. 

-Ai-  ai!^  I  have  escaped  the  Trojan  toils, 

I  have  escaped  the  sea,  and  now  I  fall 

'-nder  the  cruel  grasp  of  one  impious  man.  335 

0  Pallas,  mistress.  Goddess,  sprung  from  Jove, 

^ow,  now,  assist  me  !     Mightier  toils  than  Troy 

Are  these ; — I  totter  on  the  chasms  of  peril ; — 

And  thou^  who  inhabitest  the  thrones 

^f  the  bright  stars,  look,  hospitable  Jove,  340 


To  fill  thiu  blank,  Mr.  Swinburne  Ay  I  Ay  !    But  Mr.  Roasetti  was  un- 

•  the  lines,  questionably    right     in    substituting 

wpinquick,  to  BUnd  about  the  rfiriiie  "  t'^^e  Greek   interjectional    wail."     I 

te  gild  o'  tbe  c»ve  and   feast  me  fairly  have    not   the    slightest    doubt    that 

'^  Shelley  wrote,  or  meant  t<^  A%Tite,  Ai  I 

e  god  of  the  cave  is  explained  to  Ail  The  expression  occurs  at  the  close 

s  above  of  this  yery  translation,  in  the  last 

Myself  speech  but  one  of  the  Cj'clops. 

iiis  great  belly,  Erst  of  deities  "  s  jjr.  Rossctti  suggests  the  insertion 

o  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  we  read  of  too  here. 
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Upon  this  outrage  of  tliy  deity, 
Otherwise  be  considered  as  no  God ! 

CuoRUS  {alone). 

For  your  gaping  gulph,  and  your  gullet  wide 
The  ravin  ^  is  ready  on  every  side, 
Tlie  limbs  of  the  strangers  are  cooked  rfnd  done, 
There  is  boiled  meat,  and  roast  meat,  and  meat 
the  coal. 
You  may  chop  it,  and  tear  it,  and  gnash  it  for  fur 

An  2  hairy  goat's-skin  contains  the  whole. 
Let  me  but  escape,  and  ferry  me  o'er 
The  stream  of  your  wrath  to  a  safer  shore. 
The  Cyclops  .Etnean  is  cruel  and  bold, 
He  murders  the  strangei-s 
That  sit  on  liis  heartli, 
And  dreads  no  avengers 
To  rise  from  tlie  eartli. 
He  roasts  the  men  before  they  are  cold, 
He  snatches  tliem  broiling  ft-om  the  coal, 
And  from  the  cauldron  pulls  tliem  whole, 
And  minces  tlioir  flesh  and  gnaws  their  lx)ue 
AVitli  his  cursed  teeth,  till  all  be  gone. 
Farewell,  foul  pavilion  : 

Farewell,  rites  of  dread! 
Tlie  Cyclops  vermilion, 

With  slaughter  uneloying, 
Now  feasts  on  the  dead, 

In  the  Hesh  of  stmngers  joying  I 

l^LYSSKS. 

0  Jui)iter  !     I  saw  within  the  cave 

^  Thore  should  surely  Ik.'  no  he:<ita-  *  A  in   the  eoUocted  cditioi 

tiou  in  a<lopting  hore  anuthur  change  An  in  the  Potthumoui  Potmf 

of  Mr.  Kossetti's—mr//*  instead  of  the  have    no  doubt   SheUey    wn 

ravine  of  Mrv.  Shelley's  etiition.'*.  acainUng  to  his  custom  in  sun 
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Horrible  things;  deeds  to  be  feigned  in  words, 
But  not  to  be^  believed  as  being  done. 

Chorus. 

What !  sawest  thou  the  impious  Polypheme  370 

Feasting  upon  your  loved  companions  now  ? 

Ulysses. 

Selecting  two,  the  plumpest  of  the  crowd. 
He  grasped  them  in  liis  hands. — 

Chorus. 

Unliappy  man  !- 


Ulysses. 

Soon  as  we  came  into  this  craggy  place, 

Kindling  a  fire,  he  cast  on  the  bit)ad  heartli  37. 

The  knotty  limbs  of  an  enormous  oak, 

Tliree  waggon-loads  at  least,  and  then  he  strewed 

Upon  the  ground,  beside  the  red  fire-light. 

His  couch  of  pine  leaves ;  and  he  milked  tlie  cows, 

And  pouring  forth  the  white  milk,  filled  a  bowl  sso 

Three  cubits  wide  and  four  in  depth,  as  much 

As  would  contain  ten^  amphone,  and  bound  it 

With  ivy  wreatLs;  then  placed  upon  the  fire 

A  brazen  pot  to  boil,  and  made  red  hot 

Tlie  points  of  spits,  not  sharpened  with  the  sickle,       as:. 


>  Tbe  words  to  be  occur  in  the  MS.,  '  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  four  ; 

bat  are  omitted  in  former  editions ;       hut  Mr.  Swinburne  is  no  doubt  right 


tlftoai^  Mr.  Roesetti  conjectured  they       in  regarding  this  as  a   "  misprint  or 
"be  supplied.  slip  of  the  pen."     The  occurronce  of 


s  Wbr.  Swinburne  here  supplies  the      four  in  the  previous  line  makes  such 

a  probability  almost  a  certainty. 
VM  it  with  jou,  then,  fiuring  like  this? 

VOJL  IV.  P 
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But  with  a  fruit  tree  bough,  and  with  the  jaws 

Of  axes  for  -^tnean  slaughterings.^ 

And  when  this  God-abandoned  cook  of  hell 

Had  made  aU  ready,  he  seized  two  of  us 

And  killed  tliem  in  a  kind  of  measured  manner; 

For  he  flung  one  against  the  brazen  rivets 

Of  the  huge  cauldron,  and^  seized  the  other 

By  the  foot's  tendon,  and  knocked  out  his  brains 

Upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  craggy  stone: 

Tlien  peeled  his  flesh  with  a  great  cooking-knife 

And  put  him  down  to  roast.     The  other's  limbs 

He  chopped  into  the  cauldron  to  be  boiled. 

And  I,  with  the  tears  raining  from  my  eyes, 

Stood  near  the  Cyclops,  ministering  to  him; 

Tlie  rest,  in  the  recesses  of  tlie  cave, 

Clung  to  the  rock  like  bats,  bloodless  with  fear. 

Wlien  he  was  filled  with  my  companions'  flesh, 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and  sent 

A  loathsome  exhalation  from  his  maw. 

Then  a  divine  thouglit  came  to  me.     I  filled 

The  cup  of  Marou,  and  I  offered  liim 

To  taste,  and  said : — "  Child  of  the  Ocean  God, 

Behold  wliat  drink  tlio  Wnes  of  Greece  produce, 

^  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  this.'    [Shelley's  Note.] 


'  Concerning  this  note  and  the  i«i8- 
sage  in  the  text,  Mr.  Swinburne  says 
— "  Shelley  has  not  distinguished  the 
drinking-can  or  cup  (<rKv<pos)  wrought 
of  ivy-wood,  or  carx'ed  round  with 
ivy-leaves,  from  tlie  ninety-gallon  bowl 
{Kpar^p)  into  which  the  Cyclops  had 
just  miilked  his  cows.     Read  : — 

Then  he  milke<l  the  («ow8, 
Aii«l,  ponring  in  the  whit<?  milk,  fillwi  ab«iwl 
That  might  have  hold  ten  aniphone;  and  by  it 
He  »ct  himMtlf  an  iv_v-«x\rvt'n  cup — 
Threo    cubits    wide  and    finu-   in    depth  it 

Heeraoil  — 
[And  «et  a  brasj*  ]>ot  on  tVie  fire  to  boil] 
And  spitji  maile  out  of  blackthorn  shoots, 

with  Uytn 


Burnt  hard  in  fire,  and  pUned  in  the  * 

with  a    pmning-hook;  *^ 
blood- bowls* 
iEtuKton,  Bet  for  the  axe'«  edge  w  fill- 

Or  if    <r<pay(7a    can   mean  the 

themselves,    and     yviBovi  be 

yviBois  ; 

An«i  the  un«ler-ja 
Of  axea,  huge  ^Etna?an  ^laughterin^r-fc* 

Mr.  Swinburne  jwlds  that  th«-  lii 
brackets  "  seems  misj)laced  here 
hjis  been  marked  as  such  by  lat* 
tors,'* 

3  Mr.  Rossetti  inserts  he  here. 
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The  exultation  and  tlie  joy  of  Bacchus." 

Ee,  satiated  with  his  unnatural  food,  410 

Received  it,  and  at  one  draught  drank  it  off, 

And  taking  my  hand,  praised  me  : — "  Thou  hast-  given 

A  sweet  draught  after  a  sweet  meal,  dear  guest." 

And  I  perceiving  that  it  pleased  him,  filled 

Another  cup,  well  knowing  that  the  wine  415 

Would  wound  him  soon  and  take  a  sure  revenge. 

And  the  charm  fascinated  him,  and  I 

Plied  him  cup  after  cup,  until  the  drink 

Had  warmed  his  entrails,  and  he  sang  aloud 

In  concert  with  my  wailing  fellow-seamen  420 

A  hideous  discord — and  the  cavern  rung. 

I  have  stolen  out,  so  that  if  you  will 

You  may  achieve  my  safety  and  your  own. 

^Qt  say,  do  you  desire,  or  not,  to  fly 

•^  uncompanionable  man,  and  dwell  425 

As  was  your  wont  among  the  Grecian  Nymphs 

Within  the  fanes  of  your  beloved  God  ? 

Your  father  there  within  agrees  to  it, 

^ut  he  is  weak  and  overcome  with  wine, 

^d  caught  as  if  with  bird-lime  by  the  cup,  430 

He  claps  his  wings  and  crows  in  doting  joy. 

You  who  are  young  escape  with  me,  and  find 

Bacchus  your  ancient  friend ;  unsuited  he 

To  this  rude  Cyclops. 

Chorus. 

Oh  my  dearest  friend, 
lat  I  could  see  that  day,  and  leave  for  ever  435 

Tie  impious  Cyclops.^ 


liere  is  isome  doubt  whether  the      genuiDe.    Mr.  Swinburne  supplies  it 
)ent    passage    omitted    here    is      in  a  modified  form. 

p  2 
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Ulysses. 

Listen  then  wliat  a  punishment  I  have 
For  this  fell  monster,  how  secure  a  flight 
From  your  hard  senitude. 

Chorus. 

0  sweeter  fat 
Than  is  the  music  of  an  Asian  Ivre 
"Would  be  the  news  of  Polypheme  destroyed. 

Ulysses. 

Delighted  with  the  Bacchic  drink  he  goes 
To  call  his  brother  Cyclops — who  inhabit 
A  village  upon  -.Etna  not  far  off. 

Chorus. 

I  understand,  C4itching  him  when  alone 

You  think  by  some  measure^  to  dispatch  him. 

Or  thrust  him  from  the  jn-ecipice. 

Ulysses. 

O  no; 
Nothing  of  that  kind  ;    my  doviec  is  subtle. 

Chorus. 
How  then  ?    1  heard  of  old  that  thou  wert  wise. 

Ulysses. 

I  will  dissuade  him  from  tins  plan,  by  saying 
It  were  unwise  to  give  the  Cyclopses 
This  precious  drink,  which  if  enjoyed  alone 
Would  make  life  sweeter  for  a  longer  time. 

*  The  word  iu  the  MS.  i«  measvre, —       in  Mr.  Rowetti's  e<lition. 
not  maneeurref  as  conjet^turally  given 
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en  vanquished  by  the  Bacchic  power,  he  sleeps, 
ere  is  a  trunk  of  olive  wood  within,  455 

ose  point  having  made  sharp  with  this  good  sword 
^will  conceal  in  fire,  and  when  I  see 
is  aUght,  will  fix  it,  burning  yet, 
AJVithin  the  socket  of  the  Cyclops'  eye 
A.Ti(l  melt  it  out  with  fire — as  when  a  man  400 

TxxTiis  by  its  handle  a  great  auger  round, 
Twitting  the  framework  of  a  ship  with  beams. 
So   will  I,  in  the  Cyclops'  fiery  eye 
Txim  round  the  brand  and  dry  the  pupil  up. 

Chorus. 
J^y!  I  am  mad  with  joy  at  your  device.  465 

Ulysses. 

^Xxi  then  with  you,  my  friends,  and  the  old  man, 
We'll  load  the  hollow  depth  of  our  black  ship, 
Ajid  row  with  double  strokes  from  this  dread  shore. 

Chorus. 

May  I,  as  in  libations  to  a  God, 

Share  in  the  blinding  him  with  the  red  brand  ?  470 

I  would  have  some  communion  in  his  death. 

Ulysses. 
Doubtless :   the  brand  is  a  great  brand  to  hold. 

Chorus. 

Oh!  I  would  lift  an^  hundred  waggon-loads. 
If  like  a  wasp's  nest  I  could  scoop  the  eye  out 
Of  the  detested  Cyclops. 

1  So  in  the  Posthufnous  Poems  ;  but  a  for  an  in  the  collected  editions. 
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Ulysses. 

Silence  now  I  m 

Ye  know  the  close  device — and  when  I  call, 
Look  ye  obey  the  masters  of  the  craft. 
I  will  not  save  myself  and  leave  behind 
My  comrades  in  the  cave :   I  might  escape, 
Having  got  clear  from  tliat  obscure  recess,  « 

But  'twere  unjust  to  leave  in  jeopardy 
The  dear  companions  who  sailed  here  with  me. 

Chorus. 

Come !  who  is  first,  that  with  his  hand 
Will  urge  down  the  burning  brand 
Tlirough  the  lids,  and  quench  and  pierce  *& 

The  Cyclops'  eye  so  fiery  fierce  ? 

Semicuorus  I. 
Sonrj  within. 
Listen !  listen !  he  is  coming, 
A  most  liideous  discord  humming. 
Drunken,  museless,  awkward,  yelling, 
Far  along  his  rocky  dwelling;  * 

Let  us  witli  some  comic  speU 
Teach  the  vet  unteachable. 
Bv  all  means  he  must  be  blinded. 
If  my  council  be  but  minded. 

Semicuorus  11.^ 

Happy  those  made  odorous 

With  the  dew  wliich  sweet  grapes  weep, 
To  the  \'illage  hastening  thus, 

Seek  the  vines  that  soothe  to  sleep, 

^  Mr.  Swinburne  Stays  this  semi-  'those  '  ami 'there' into  *  thou' i 
chorus  is  "  confuseil  and  inaccurate  as  each  caro  a  clear  gain  as  far  m 
we  now  read  it,  and  the  change   of       English  text  is  coucemed,  thoog 
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Having  first  embraced  thy  friend, 
There  in  luxury  without  end, 
With  the  strings  of  yellow  hair, 
Of  thy  voluptuous  leman  fair, 
Shalt  sit  playing  on  a  bed ! — 
Speak  what  door  is  openM  ? 


500 


Cyclops. 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  I'm  full  of  wine, 
Heavy  with  the  joy  divine. 
With  the  young  feast  oversated, 
Like  a  merchant's  vessel  freighted 
To  the  water's  edge,  my  crop 
Is  laden  to  the  gullet's  top. 
The  fresh  meadow  grass  of  spring 
Tempts  me  forth  thus  wandering 
To  my  brothers  on  the  mountains, 


505 


510 


"HxiRB  US  no  nearer  to  the   Qreek ; 
"Wlucii  runa  literally  thus  : — 

Happy  he  who  ahonU  his  aoog 
^o  the  grape's  dear  foantam-springs, 
'Or  s  rerel  laid  along, 
CluK  in  arms  a  loved  man  grasping, 
^nd  on  sproad  oouch-oorerings 
^otne  soft  woman-blossom  clasping, 
^^ek,  with  lore-locks  oiled  all  o'er, 
^V,  he  cries,  will  open  me  her  doer? 

®^^ey,  working  from  an  uncorrected 
^«xt^  has  taken  ituf$6¥  (the  old  read- 
^  for  hf9ot  or  «c({AXo$)  as  adjective 
^  WrrpwXfl*'*  *Dd  has  washed  off  from 
Uie  woman's  hair  the  sweet  oil  poured 
^v  the  man's  curls.  His  version, 
^'^  it  aduuasible  in  the  eyes  of  more 
^Hial  editors,  would  add  grace  to  the 
^•nn  of  a  most  graceful  strophe — 
^  n,  up  to  the  last  line,  here  sim- 
P^  misconstrued  ;  but  he  has  stray- 
^  igain  somewhat  too  far  in  his  ren- 
^"^  of  the  semichorus  antiphonal 
**thii;  when  Ulysses,  hailed  by  the 
Pfclope,  follows  him  out  with  the 
^iB^akin,  and  the  Chorus,  secretly 
VHiBared  and  slily  hopeful,  sings  to 
tUi  ambiguous  effect : — 

Mr,  with  fiiir  looks  prosperous, 
he  fimn  the  halls  inside  ; 


One  good  friend  is  friends  with  its. 

For  thjr  body  fiiir  the  lamp 

Waits  alight— come,  tender  bride— 

In  the  caverns  dewy -damp : 

And  thine  head  shall  iMX>n  be  bound 

Not  with  single-coloured  garlands  round. 

Itranslate,"  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  "from 

Dindorf  8  text ;  that  given  by  Mr.  Paley 

might  run  thus  in  English  : — 

There  awaits  thy  flesh  a  lamp 
Of  fierce  fire,  no  tender  bride,  Ac 

The  *  lamp '  would  then  be,  of  course, 
the  firebrand  prepared  to  blind  Poly- 
phemus, and  tne  two  last  lines,  in  the 
words  of  the  Editor  vvol.  III.  p.  590), 
'  mean  that  in  place  of  a  crown  of 
myrtle  and  ros^  a  ring  of  gory  hue 
shall  encircle  his  brows'.  In  either 
case  I  suppose  the  ironic  allusions  to 
the  torch  of  marriage  and  the  mar- 
riage-wreath of  divers  colours  must 
be  the  same."  Mr.  Rossetti  adopts 
in  the  text  the  two  proposed  substitu- 
tions of  Thou  for  those  and  there, 
Shaltf  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  this 
Semichorus,  is  not  however  an  innova- 
tion, as  Mr.  Rossetti  supposes  :  it  is 
in  the  Posthumous  Poems  and  both 
editions  of  1839  ;  and  Shall  is  only  a 
misprint  of  later  editions. 
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Wlio  shall  share  the  wine's  sweet  fountains. 
Bring  the  cask,  O  stranger,  bring! 

Chorus. 

One  with  eyes  the  fairest 

Cometh  from  his  dwelling; 
Some  one  loves  thee,  rarest. 

Bright  beyond  my  telling. 
In  thy  grace  thou  shinest 
Like  some  nymph  divinest. 
In  her  caverns  dewy : — 
All  delights  pursue  thee, 
Soon  pied  flowers,  sweet-breatliing, 
Shall  thv  head  be  ^^Teathin<▼. 

Ulysses. 

Listen,  0  Cyclops,  for  I  am  well  skilled 
In  Bacchus,  whom  I  gave  thee  of  to  drink. 

Cyclops. 
"Wliat  sort  of  God  is  Bacchus  then  accoimted  ? 

Ulyssks. 
The  gi'eatest  among  men  for  joy  of  life. 

Cyclops. 
I  gulpt  him  down  with  very  great  "delight. 

Ulysses. 
Tliis  is  a  God  who  never  injures  men. 

Cyclops. 
How  does  the  God  like  living  in  a  skin  ? 
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Ulysses. 
He  is  content  wherever  he  is  put. 

Cyclops. 
Gods  sliould  not  have  their  body  in  a  skin. 

Ulysses. 
If  he  gives  ^  joy,  what  is  his  skin  to  you  ?  535 

Cyclops. 
I  hate  the  skin,  but  love  the  wine  within. 

Ulysses. 
Stay  here,  now  drink,  and  make  your  spirit  glad. 

Cyclops. 
Should  I  not  share  tliis  liquor  with  my  brothers  ? 

Ulysses. 
Keep  it  yourself,  and  be  more  honoured  so. 

Cyclops. 
I  wci-e  more  useful,  giving  to  my  friends.  mo 

Ulysses. 
But  village  mirth  breeds  contests,  broils,  and  blows. 

Cyclops. 
Wlierx  I  am  dnmk  none  shall  lay  hands  on  me. — 

Ulysses. 
A  <lrunken  man  is  better  witliin  dooi^. 

*  In  the  PotthumoHi  PnemSj  ffirfs, — ^in  later  editions,  f/iir. 
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Cyclops. 
He  is  a  fool,  who  drinking,  loves  not  mirth. 

Ulysses. 
But  he  is  wise,  who  drunk,  remains  at  home.  ms 

Cyclops. 
What  shall  I  do,  Silenus  ?    Shall  I  stay  ? 

SiLENUS. 

Stay — for  what  need  have  you  of  pot  companions  ? 

Cyclops. 
Indeed  this  place  is  closely  carpeted 
With  flowers  and  gi^ss. 

Silenus. 

And  in  the  sun-warm  noon 
Tis  sweet  to  drink.     Lie  down  beside  me  now,  «« 

Placing  your  mighty  sides  upon  the  ground. 

Cyclops. 
What  do  you  i)ut  the  cup  behind  me  for  ? 

Silenus. 
That  no  one  here  may  touch  it. 

Cyclops. 

Thievish  one  I 
You  want  to  drink; — here  place  it  in  the  midst 
And  thou,  0  stranger,  tell  how  art  thou  called  I        ^ 

Ulysses. 
My  name  is  Nobody.     What  favour  now 
Shall  I  receive  to  praise  you  at  your  hands  ? 
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Cyclops. 
rU  feast  on  you  the  last  of  your  companions. 

Ulysses. 
You  grant  your  guest  a  fair  reward,  0  Cyclops. 

Cyclops. 
Ha  !  what  is  this  ?    Stealing  the  wine,  you  rogue !      seo 

SiLENUS. 

It  was  this  stranger  kissing  me  because 
I  looked  so  beautifuL 

Cyclops. 

You  shall  repent 
For  kissing  the  coy  wine  that  loves  you  not. 

SiLENUS. 

By  Jupiter  !   you  said  that  T  am  fair. 

Cyclops. 
Pour  out,  and  only  give  me  the  cup  fulL  ses 

SiLENUS. 

How  is  it  mixed  ?  let  me  observe. 


Give  it  me  so. 


Cyclops. 

Curse  you ! 


SiLENUS. 

Not  till  I  see  you  wear 
Tliat  coronal,  and  taste  the  cup  to  you. 

Cyclops. 
Thou  wily  traitor  ! 
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SiLEXUS. 

But  the  wine  is  sweet. 
Aye,  you  will  roar  if  you  are  caught  in  drinking,      s 

CYCLOPa 
See  now,  luy  lip  is  clean  and  all  my  beard. 

SiLENUS. 

Now  put  your  elbow  right  and  drink  again. 
As  you  see  me  drink —  *        ♦        ♦        * 

Cyclops. 
How  now? 

SiLENUS. 

Ye  Gods,  what  a  delicious  gulp  ! 

Cyclops. 
(Tuest,  take  it ; — you  pour  out  the  wine  for  me. 

Ulysses. 
The  wine  is  well  accustomed  to  my  hand. 

Cyclops. 
Pour  out  the  wine  ! 

Tlysses. 
1  pour ;  only  l3e  silent. 

Cyclops. 
Silence  is  a  hard  task  to  him  who  drinks. 

l^LYSSItS. 

Take  it  and  drink  it  oft';   leave  not  a  dreg. 

O,  that  the  drinker  died  with  his  ovm  draught  ! 
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Cyclops. 
Tapai!    the  vine^  must  he  a  sapient  plant. 

Ulysses. 

If  you  drink  much  after  a  mighty  feast, 
Moistening  your  tliirsty  maw,  you  ^dll  sleep  well ; 
If  you  leave  aught,  Bacchus  will  dry  you  up. 

Cyclops. 

Ho  !   ho  !    I  cmi  scarce  rise.     "Wliat  pure  delight  !         ms 

The  lieavens  and  earth  appear  to  whirl  about 

Confusedly.     I  see  the  throne  of  Jove 

And  the  clear  congregjition  of  the  (rods. 

Now  if  the  Ch-aces  tempted  me  to  kiss 

I  would  not,  for  the  loveliest  of  them  all  590 

I  would  not  leave  this  Ganvmede. 


SiLKNUS. 


I  am  the  Gan}Tnede  of  Jupiter.^ 


Toh'pheme, 


Cyclops. 
hy  Jove  you  are;  I  bore  you  off  from  Daixlanus. 


it 


'  S(i  in  th«*  ct>llectefl  editions ;  Vnit 
inirtiirintecl  icinc  in  the  Potthumous 
Poems. 

•  Mr.  SwinV»ume  notes  that  "  there 
is  a  point  of  interrogation  missed" 
bere.  and  that  '*  the  dialogue  has  not 
all  itrt  original  briskness  and  ease  of 
in*»tion."  Mr.  Swin>mme  gives  ten 
Iin««i  for  the  five  of  the  text  (lines  589 


to  693)  ;  but  I  refrain  from  quoting 
them,  because  I  have  not  the  Klighte^t 
doubt  tliat  Shelley  i)uri)osely  kept 
the  gross  indecency  of  the  original 
out  of  his  version  for  English  readers. 
The  asterisks  placed  above  are  not  in 
Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  though  there 
is  absolute  omission. 
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Ulysses  and  the  Chorus. 

Ulysses. 

Come,  boys  of  Bacchus,  children  of  high  race. 

This  mau  witliin  is  folded  up  in  sleep, 

And  soon  will  vomit  flesh  fron  Ws  fell  maw ; 

The  brand  under  the  shed  thrusts  out  its  smoke. 

No  preparation  needs,  but  to  bum  out 

The  monster's  eye; — but  bear  yourselves  like  men. 

Chorus. 

We  will  have  courage  like  the  adamant  rock. 
All  things  are  ready  for  you  here ;   go  in, 
Before  our  father  shall  perceive  the  noise. 

Ulysses. 

Vulcan,  -3iltnean  king  !   bum  out  with  fire 

The  shining  eye  of  this  thy  neighbouring  monster ! 

And  thou,  0  sleep,  nursling  of  gloomy  night, 

Descend  umiiixed  on  this  God-hated  beast. 

And  suffer  not  Ulysses  and  liis  comrades, 

Eetuniing  from  their  famous  Trojan  toUs, 

To  perish  by  this  man,  who  cares  not  either 

For  God  or  mortal ;  or  I  needs  must  tliink 

That  Chance  is  a  supreme  divinity. 

And  tilings  divine  are  subject  to  her  power. 

Chorus. 

Soon  a  crab  the  throat  ^vill  seize 
Of  him  who  feeds  upon  his  guest, 

Fire  will  burn  his  lamp-like  eyes 
In  revenge  of  such  a  feast! 

A  gi*eat  oak  stump  now  is  lying 
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In  the  ashes  yet  undying. 

Come,  Maron,  come ! 
Eaging  let  him  fix  the  doom,  620 

Let  him  tear  the  eyelid  up 
Of  the  Cyclops — that  his  cup 

May  be  evil ! 
0,  I  long  to  dance  and  revel 
With  sweet  Bromian,  long  desired,  626 

In  loved  ivy  wreaths  attired ; 
Leaving  this  abandoned  home — 
Will  the  moment  ever  come  ? 

Ulysses. 

Be  silent,  ye  wild  things!    Nay,  hold  your  peace. 
And  keep  your  lips  quite  close ;  dare  not  to  breathe. 
Or  spit,  or  e'en  wink,  lest  ye  wake  the  monster,  esi 

UntU  his  eye  be  tortured  out  with  fire. 

Chorus. 
Nay,  we  are  silent,  and  we  chaw  the  air. 

Ulysses. 

Come  now,  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  great  stake 

Within — it  is  delightfully  red  hot.  ess 

Chorus. 

You  then  command  who  first  should  seize  the  stake 
To  bum  the  Cyclops'  eye,  that  all  may  share 
In  the  great  enterprise. 

Semichorus  I. 

We  are  too  far,^ 
We  cannot  at  this  distance  from  the  door 
Thrust  fire  into  his  eye. 

^  In  Mrs.  SheUey's  editions  /nr, —      of  the  press.    Mr.  Rossetti  rectified  it. 
doubtless  an  error  of  iranacription  or 
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Semchoeos  II. 

And  we  just  now 
Have  become  lame ;   cannot  move  hand  or'  foot 

Chorus. 
The  same  thing  has  occurred  to  us, — our  ancles 
Are  sprained  with  standing  here,  I  know  not  how. 

L'lyssks. 
\Vliat,  sprained  with  standing  still  ? 

Chorl's, 

And  tiiero  is  d 
Or  ashes  in  our  eyes,  I  know  not  whence. 

Ul.YSSKS. 

Cowardly  dog.s !   j'e  will  not  aid  nie  then  ? 

Chorus. 
With  pitying  my  own  back  and  my  back  bone, 
And  witli  not  wishing  all  my  teeth  knocked  oiit. 
This  cowardice  comes  of  itself — but  stay, 
I  know  a  famous  Orphic  incantation 
To  make  the  brand  stick  of  its  own  accord 
Into  the  skull  of  this  one-eyed  son  of  Kaith. 

Ulysses. 
Of  old  I  knew  ye  thus  by  nature ;  now 
I  know  ye  better. — I  will  use  the  aid 
Of  my  own  comrades — jet  thougli  weak  of  hand 
Speak  cheerfully,  that  so  ye  may  awaken 
The  courage  of  my  friends  with  your  blithe  woixls. 

'  So  ill  tliu  PoiUiuBioHi  Potttn,  but  nor  ia  the  collected  editioiu. 
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Chorus. 

This  I  will  do  with  peril  of  my  life, 

And  blind  you  with  my  exhortations,  Cyclops. 

Hasten  and  thrust,  wo 

And  parch  up  to  dust» 

The  eye  of  the  beast, 

Who  feeds  on  his  guest. 

Bum  and  blind 

The  ^tnean  liind  !  cos 

Scoop  and  draw, 

But  beware  lest  he  claw 

Your  limbs  near  his  maw. 

Cyclops. 
Ah  me !   my  eye-sight  is  parched  up  to  cinders. 

Chorus. 
What  a  sweet  paean  !  sing  me  that  again !  670 

Cyclops. 

Ah  me !   indeed,  what  woe  has  fallen  upon  me ! 
But  wretched  nothings,  think  ye  not  to  flee 
Out  of  this  rock;  I,  standing  at  the  outlet. 
Will  bar  the  way  and  catch  you  as  you  pass. 

Chorus. 
What  are  you  roaring  out,  Cyclops  ? 


Cyclops. 


I  perish !  075 


Chorus. 
For  you  are  wicked. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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OVCLOPB. 

And  besides  nuBeiable. 

CH0BU3. 

What,  did  you  fall  into  the  fire  when  drunk  1 

Cyclops. 
Twaa  Nobody  destroyed  me. 

Chorus. 

Why  then  no  one 
Can  be  to  blame. 


Cyclops. 
I  say  'twas  Nobody 


Wbo  blinded  nie. 

Chorus. 
Wliy  tlieii  you  are  not  blind. 

.      CVl'LOPS. 

I  wiali  yoii  were  as  blind  as  I  am. 

CUOKUS. 

Nay, 
It  cannot  be  that  no  one  made  yoii  blind. 

CVCLOPS. 
Yon  jeer  me ;   where,  I  ask,  is  Nobody  f 

Chorus. 
No  where,  0  Cyclops.' 
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Cyclops. 

It  was  that  stranger  ruined  me  : — the  wretch  ess 

Firet  gave  me  wine  and  then  burnt  out  my  eyo,^ 
For  >rine  is  strong  and  hard  to  struggle  with. 
Have  they  escaped,  or  are  they  yet  within  ? 

Chorus. 

Tliev  stand  under  the  darkness  of  the  rock 
And  cling  to  it. 

Cyclops. 
At  my  right  hand  or  left  ?  aw 


Chorus. 


Close  on  your  right. 


Cyclops. 
'Where  ? 

Chorus. 

Near  the  rock  itself. 


You  have  them. 


CY'CLOPS. 

Oh,  misfortune  on  misfortune  ! 
Tve  cracked  my  skull. 

Chorus. 
Now  they  escape  you  there. 

Cyclops. 
Not  there,  although  you  say  so. 

Chorus. 

Not  on  that  side. 

>  So  in  the  ooUected  editioim  ;  but  eyes  in  the  Potthnmout  Poemt. 

Q  2 
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Cyclops. 
Where  then? 

Chorus. 
Tliey  creep  about  you  on  your  left.       m 

Cyclops. 
Ah !   I  am  mocked !    They  jeer  me  in  my  ills. 

Chorus. 
Not  there!   he  is  a  little  there  beyond  you. 

Cyclops. 
Detested  wreteli !   where  are  you  ? 

Ulysses. 

Far  from  von 
I  keep  witli  care  this  body  of  nysses. 

Cyclops. 
What  do  you  say  ?     You  proffer  a  new  name.  :•- 

Ulysses. 

Jly  father  named  me  so ;   and  I  have  taken 

A  full  revenge  for  your  unnatural  feast ; 

I  should  have  done  ill  to  have  burned  down  Tn»y 

And  not  revenged  the  murder  of  my  comrades. 

Cyclops. 

Ai !   ai !   the  ancient  oracle  is  accomplished  ;  :u 

It  said  that  I  shoidd  liave  my  eye-sight  blinded 
By  you  coming  from  Troy,  yet  it  foretold 
Tluit  you  should  pay  the  penalty  for  tliis 
By  wandering  long  over  the  homeless  sea. 
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Ulysses. 

I  bid  tliee  weep — consider  what  I  say, 
I  go  towards  the  shore  to  drive  my  ship 
To  mine  own  land,  o'er  the  Sicilian  wave. 


710 


Cyclops. 

Not  so,  if  whelming  you  with  this  huge  stone 
I  can  crush  you  and  all  your  men  together 
I  will  descend  upon  the  shore,  tliough  blind, 
CJropiug  my  way  adown  the  steep  ravine. 


715 


Chorus. 

And  we,  the  shipmates  of  Ulysses  now, 
Will  serve  our  Bacchus  all  our  happy  lives. 
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EPIGRAMS.* 


TO  STELLA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  PLATO.* 

Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living. 

Ere  thy  fair  light  had  fled ; — 
Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hespems,  giving 

New  splendour  to  tlie  dead. 


KISSING  HELENA. 

■ 

TRANSLATED    FROM   THE   GREEK   OF   PL^VTO.' 

Kissing  Helena,  togetlier 

Willi  niv  kiss,  mv  soul  Leside  it 

Came  to  my  lips,  and  there  I  kept  it, — 
For  the  poor  thing  had  wandei*ed  thither. 
To  follow  where  the  kiss  should  guide  it, 
O,  cruel  I,  to  intercept  it! 


^*  These   four   e|jigrami*   were    firet  as  a  motto  fur  the  title- (lage  oi  Li* 

given  l»y  Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  tirat  wli-  Pifa  e<litiou  of  Adanais. 

tiimof  li>:vj.  ^},{i^.  Shelley  heads  this  epipric. 

*  It  will  be  reinernUTed  that  the  uimj-ly  with  the"  wurds  From  Platy 
original  of  thin  wjub  chosen  liv  Shellev 
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SPIRIT  OF  PLATO. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK. 


Eagle  !   why  soarest  thou  above  that  tomb  ? 
To  what  sublime  and  star-y-paven  home 

Floatest  tliou  ? 
I  am  the  image  of  swift  Plato's  spirit, 
Ascending  heaven — ^Athens  doth^  inherit 

His  corpse  below. 


CIRCUMST^iNCK 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   GREEK.  ^ 

A  >L\.N  who  was  about  to  hang  himself, 

Finding  a  purse,  then  threw  away  his  rope ; 

The  o^vTier,  coming  to  reclaim  his  pelf. 

The  halter  found  and  used  it.     So  is  Hope 

Changed  for  Despair — one  laid  upon  the  shelf, 
We  take  the  other.     Under  heaven's  high  cope 

Fortune  is  God — all  you  endure  and  do 

Dej)ends  on  circumstance  as  much  as  you. 


'  Su  in  the  MS.,  at  Boscombe ;  but  '  Mrs.  SheUey  headed  this  epigram 

dofs  in  previous  editions.  eimply  with  the  words  From  the  Greek. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


FRAGMENT  OF  THE 

ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  BION.^ 

I  MOURN  Adonis  dead — ^loveliest  Adonis — 
Dead,  dead  Adonis — and  the  Loves  lament. — 
Sleep  no  more  Venus,  wrapt  in  purple  woof — 
Wake  violet-stoled  queen,  and  weave  the  crowu- 
Of  Deatli, — *tis  ^lisery  calls, — for  he  is  dead. 

The  lovely  one  lies  wounded  in  the  mountains, 
His  wliite  thigh  struck  with  the  white  tooth ;  he  scane 
Yet  breathes ;  and  Venus  hangs  in  agony  there.  ^ 
The  dark  Llood  wanders  o'er  liis  snowv  limbs, 
His  eves  beneath  their  lids  are  lustreless,  i" 


^  This  fraf^nent  i«  from  a  MS.  be- 
loiij^ing  to  Sir  IVrcy  Shc-lley,  aud  has 
been  seut  to  nie  l*v  Mr.  Garnett  as 

V 

having  aoiuchow  escaix-Ml  pubUcation 
hitherto.  We  may  well  be  grateful 
for  this  trejwure- trove  in  a  mea.sure 
(IL^proportionate  even  to  itA  great 
intrinsic  interest  ;  for  its  connexion 
with  one  of  Shellev's  most  cherished 
master- piecefl  is  too  obvious,  almost, 
to  need  indication.  The  reminis- 
cences of  Biou  and  Moschus  traceable 
in  Adonaijt  are  matter  of  general 
renown  ;  but  it  Ls  a  fact  most  intereest- 
ing  toestjiblish  that  his  intimacy  with 
the  two  Greek  iH>ems  to  which  he 
owed  most  in  the  wav  of  illustration 

«r 

extended  so  far  as  an  attempt  (aban- 
doneil,  it  wouhl  seem;  to  render  them 
l)oth  into  English  ;  and  that  fact  ap- 
])car8   from    this   fragment    and    the 


fragment  from  the  third  elegy  «^t 
Moschus  found  among  Hunt's  i«l'er> 
(p.  23o).  These  verses  from  lii'-Q, J 
leave  with  the  gaps  shewn  by  the  MS . 
having  merely  supplied  the  mo<licum 
of  punctuation  necessary  for  all  un- 
finished drafts.  This  particular  dnilt 
is  in  a  tolerably  advanced  state,  awl 
has  a  g<->od  deal  of  punctuation  of  it* 
own,  which  I  have  hardly  interfered 
with. 

-  The  words  and  iceare  the  crovn  oj 
Dtiith  are  struck  out  ;  and  Shelley  Itf^ 
l)eguu  another  reading  with  the  woid* 
bfiit  your  breast ;  but,  as  this  is  incom- 
plete, 1  lei»ve  the  original  reading. 

^  Instead  of  these  two  lines  origin* 

ally  8to<xl  the  following — 

Hi*  wliite  thigh  struck  with  the  whit*  todh. 

and  Hho 
Ilang^  orer  him  to  catch  hi»  pawing  breaili 
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Tlie  rose  has  fled  from  his  wan  lips,  and  there 
That  kiss  is  dead,  which  Venus  gathers  yet.^ 

A  deep  deep  wound  Adonis .  .  . 
A  deeper  Venus  bears  within  her  heart. 
See,  his  belovM  dogs  are  gathering  round — 
The  Oread  nymphs  are  weeping — Aphrodite 
With  hair  unbound  is  wandering  tliro'  the  woods, 
Wildered,  ungirt,  unsandalled — the  thorns  pierce 
Her  hastening  feet^  and  drink  her  sacred  blood. 
Bitterly  screaming  out  she  is  driven  on 
Thro*  the  long  vales;  and  her  Assyrian  boy, 
Her  love,  her  husband  calls — the  purple  blood 
From  her  struck  thigh  stains  her  white  navel  now. 
Her  bosom,  and  her  neck  before  like  snow.^ 

Alas  for  Cytherea — the  Loves  mourn — 
The  lovely,  the  beloved  is  gone — and  now 
Her  sacred  beauty  vanishes  away. 
For  Venus  whilst  Adonis  lived  was  fair — 
Alas  her  loveliness  is  dead  with  hiuL 
The  oaks  and  moimtains  cry  Ai !  ail*  Adonis! 
The  springs  their  waters  change  to  tears  and  weep*'^- 
The  flowers  are  withered  up  with  grief .  .  . 


20 


25 


3U 


Ai!  ai! 
Echo  resounds^ 


Adonis  is  dead 
Adonis  dead. 


'  Theee  two  final  words  are  struck 
out ;  but  nothing  is  substitued. 

*  Cancelled  MS.  reading — 

Aphrodite 
Loowning  her  hair  is  wandering  tliro'  the 

wuode 
Wildered,    uugirt,    unaandallcd— and     the 

tbonm 
n«Toe  her,  coming. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  not  the 
remotest  doubt  that  the  possessive 
pronoun  in  these  two  lines  is  her^ — 
whereas  I  presume  it  is  equally  beyond 
diai»ute  that  it  should  be  kU. 

*  Having  regard  to  what  is  said  at 


p.  207  of  this  volume,  conceruing  the 
Ay/  Ay !  formerly  i>riuted  in  TJie 
Cyclops  as  the  English  equivtdent  for 
aiou,  I  am  bound  to  note  that,  in  the 
MS.  of  the  present  poem,  Shelley  has 
clearly  written  Ay  ay  twice,— inad- 
vertently, I  have  no  doubt. 

^  Another  reading  of  this  line  in  the 
MS.  is 

The  rivers  change  their  atreams  to  tears  and 
weep. 

•  Cancelled  MS.  reading,  replies  for 
resounds. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


WTio  will  weep  not  thy  dreadful  woe  0  Venus  ? 
Soon  as  she  saw  and  knew  the  mortal  wound 
Of  her  Adonis — saw  the  life  blood  flow 
From  Iiis  fair  thigh,  now  wasting,  wailing  loud^ 
She  clasped  him  and  cried  Stay,  Adonis! 

Stay  dearest  one, .  .  . 

and  mix  my  lips  with  thine — 
Wake  yet  a*  while  Adonis — oh  but  once. 
That  I  may  kiss  thee  now  for  the  last  time — 
But  for  as  long  as  one  short  kiss  may  live' — 
0  let  thy  breath  flow  from  thy  dying  soul 
Even  to  my  mouth  and  heart,  that  I  may  suck 
That .  .  . 


*  The  words  she  cried  out  are  here 
cancelled  in  favour  of  trailing  loud. 

*  The  word    little  before   while  is 
here  struck  out. 


'  Of.  Adonat^f  stanza  XXVI 
III,  p.  19)— 

Kim  me,  so  long  but  a«  a  kiM  iiur 
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FRAGMENT  OF  THE 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  BION. 


TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   GREEK   OF   MOSCHUS.  ^ 


Ye  Dorian  woods  and  waves  lament  aloud, — ^ 

Augment  your  tide,  0  streams,  witli^  fruitless  tears,* 

For  the  beloved  Bion  is  no  more. 

Let  every  tender  herb  and  plant  and  flower, 

From  each  dejected  bud  and  drooping  bloom, 

Sted  dews  of  liquid  sorrow,^  and  with  breath 

Of  melancholy  sweetness  on  the  wind 

Diffuse  its  languid  love ;  let  roses  blush, 

Anemones  grow  paler  for  the  loss 

Tlieir  deUs  have  known ;  and  thou,  0  hyacinth, 

Utt^r  thy  legend  now — ^j^et  more,  dumb  flower, 

Than  "ah!  alas!"^ — thine  is  no  common  grief — 

^ion  the  [sweetest  singer^]  is  no  more. 


**^  fragment  is  written  upon  the 
JH^e  paper  with  the  concluding  por- 
p^  of  the  Estay  on  Christianity, 
^0(1  among  the  i)aper8  of  Leigh 
^^fit,  and  placed  at  my  diapoBal  by 
***"•  ^.  K.  Town»»hend  Mayer.  Seeing 
IJf*  Hunt  also  made  a  translation  of 
J^%1I,  puhliKhed  in  Foliage  in  1818, 
"  *ou|(l  not  be  a  great  stretch  of 
^'^^■^ation  to  regaM  this  fragment 
rj'fiother  record  of  those  days  of 
?*^ly  emulation  represented  by  the 


Nfle 


sonnets  of  Shelley,   Keats  and 


'•'int  If  ^wcYi  a  view  were  correct, 
J^  date  would  be  fixed  as  early  in 
*®J8  or  late  in  1817  ;  and  both  the 

vw  and  penmanship  of  these  beauti- 
^  lines  seem  to  me  lat<T  than  the 
/J^  usually  assigned  to  the  EstAy  on 
j^^^Ututnity  (1815).  I  am  not  aware 
^  the  Unes  have  ever  appeared  in 
t^fiut  till  now.  I  have  had  to  supply 
'•'JJictuaUon. 

*  Cnncelled  reading — 

Woop,  Dorian  wmyl^,  weeji. 


*  Cancelled  reading — 

And  rivulets  mourn. 

*  Or  sorrow  :  both  words  are  left 
standing. 

*  Cancelled  reading — 

Pour  forth  its  dews  of  sorrow. 

*  Hunt's  rendering  of  this  passage 
is — 

And  mons  than  ever  now.  oh  hyacinth, 

shew 
Your  written  sorrow : 

and  when  he  reprinted  the  translation 
in  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  ByUa, 
he  gave  in  a  note  the  following  per- 
haps not  quite  needless  explanation  : 
"Alluding  to  the  letters  AI,  which 
simply  signifies  [nc]  *  Alas',  and  which 
are  to  be  found  (so  to  8i>eak)  in  the 
dark  lines  or  specks  observable  in  the 
petals  of  the  Turk's  Cap  Lily  ;  which 
Professor  Martyn  has  shewn  to  be  the 
true  Hyacinth  of  the  ancients." 

^  There  is  a  blank  here  in  the  MS. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


PAN,  ECHO,  AND  THE  SATYR 

TRANSIATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  MOSCHUS.* 

Pan  loved  his  neighbour  Echo— but  that  child 
Of  Earth  and  Air  pined  for  the  Satyr  leaping; 

The  Satyr  loved  with  wasting  madness  wild' 

Tlie  bright^  nyinph  Lyda, — and  so  three*  went  weepin*. 

As  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  loved  the  Satyr, 

The  Satyr  Lyda — and  so*  love  consumed  them. — 

And  thus  to  each — which  was  a  woeful  matter* — 


*  Mrs.  Shelley  first  published  this 
version  of  the  Sixth  Idvll  of  Moschus 
in  the  Posthumous  PoemSf  headed 
simply  Translation  from  Moschus. 
In  niost  of  the  collected  etlitions,  it 
api>eiirs  with  another  translation  from 
tile  same  jHjet  under  the  single  title 
i^ontuts  from  the  Grtek  of  Moschus. 
The  other  is  a  sonnet, — the  one  pub- 
li:<hed  by  Shelley  in  the  Alastor 
volume,  and  given  in  Vol.  I  (p.  58) 
of  this  edition.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  Boimet,  but  three  quatrains.  On 
the  back  of  the  MS.  translation  from 
15ion,  printed  at  pp.  232  to  234,  is 
a  draft  of  this  i)oom  fn>m  Moschus,  in 
an  advanced  st^ite, — indeed  quite  com- 
plete ;  but  some  of  its  readings  are  so 
manifestly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
j»rinted  text,  that  we  must  assume  the 
existence  of  a  later  copy  from  which 
that  text  was  given.  It  Ls,  however, 
a  most  interesting  MS.,  as  shewing  tlio 
fiu<tidiousncss  of  Shelley's  taste  in  this 
matter  of  translation, — and  it  yields 
some  minute  emendations. 

*  This  line  stands  quite  differently 

in  the  draft, — a  good  deal  altercnl,  but 

with  no  trace  of  the  initial  words  The 

Stitifr.      At  first  itojienetl  with  Who 

horned  Imed ;  but  the  latest  intention 

of  this  copy  seems  to  be 

Who  lovetl,  with  wafltiiig  matinees  wandering 
wil«i. — 

a  very  much  less  excellent  line  than 
tliat  of  the  text. 


'  The  word  hrighi  is  also  a  happy 
innovation  on  the  draft,  which  gives 
fair. 

*  So  in  the  MS.  ;  but  the  tkne  in 
the  collected  editions,  from  1839  on- 
ward. There  ought  not,  however,  to 
have  been  any  need  of  the  MS.  to  set 
the  matter  right,  as  the  correct  rea^l- 
ing  is  in  the  Potthumtfus  Poems. 

*  In  the  iirinteii  eilitions,  thus :  l»ut 
so  in  tlie  MS.  ;  and  I  think  the  change 
to  tfuts  would  not  Ik*  Shelley's,  because 
thus  clashes  more  u-ith  thus  in  th« 
next  line  than  so  does  with  the  so  ot 
line  4. 

*  Mr.  Rossetti  prints  this  line  thuii-| 

Anil  tiiuB — to   tac'h     nhivfa    waa  a   ^^^ 
matter — 

|)ointing  out  in  a  note  that  the  worAJ 

to  each  "have  no  true  meaning  nor 

s\Titactical    standing/*    and    addin? 

"  my  jmnctuation  yiel«la  ^though  with 

a  rather  i)eculiar  inversion)  the  wn^ 

'which  thing  was  to  each  a  'voful 

matter  * :  and  that  must  ccrtainlyt  * 

apprehend,  have  been   what  ShelkJ 

meant."     I  confess  that  my  convicUfO 

is  quite  the  reverse  of  this  :  irregnl»J 

as  the  punctuation  of  the  text  i^  * 

believe   it   is  acconling   to  ShellcJ' 

intention,  and  that  the  inver»i*»n  Mr. 

Rossetti  introduces  woiild  have  1*^ 

far   more  repugnant  to  his    artisti^ 

sense  than  the  lack  of  "syntat-ti^ 

standing."     In   the  extant  MS.  tb«; 

l>old   dash   is  distinctly   placed  afH'^ 
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bear  what  they  inflicted  Justice  doomed  them; 

as  much^  as  each  might  hate  the  lover, 
1  loving,  so  was  hated. — ^Ye  that  love  not 
med — ^in  thought  turn  this  example  over,^ 
b  when  ye  love,  the  like  return  ye  prove  not. 


I  do  not  think  Shelley 
altered  it  in  the  later 
existence  at  some  time  is 
note  1,  p.  236.  It  seems 
it  the  indefinitenees  of 
ding  is  far  more  charac- 
ihelley  than  the  definite- 
new  reading. 

followed  Mr.  Rossetti  in 
M  much  in  three  words, 
terallj,  there  are  three 
e  MS.  I  am  not,  however, 
trtain  that  they  are  meant 
«  and  t  being  letters  fre- 
t  by  SheUey  unconnected. 
He  of  a  written  word,  and 
in  this  case  being  very 
ler  than  most  of  those  be- 
ds  in  the  same  MS.,  my 
e.  as  in  the  case  discussed 
Qote,  is  to  the  indefinite- 


ness  of  the  old  reading ;  but  I  cannot 
affirm  that  the  MS.  bears  me  out, 
though  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  do. 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Rossetti's  suggestion 
that  in  so  much  would  be  better  still, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  SheUey  made  a 
false  start  for  the  Une  with  those  very 
words,  and  struck  them  out.  At  the 
end  of  this  line  the  MS.  reads  both 
loving  and  lover. 

'  The  draft  gives  four  readings  for 
this  line — 

(1)  Be  not  unkind  to  thoee  who  love  ye 

(2)  Be  timely  kind  to  thoee  who  love  ye 

(3)  TtuB  lemon  timely  in  your  minds  turn 

over 

(4)  The  moral  of  this  song  in  thought  turn 

over 

The  final  reading  of  the  text  is,  I 
think,  a  conclusive  proof  of  further 
work  upon  the  poem. 


i:()  TRANSLATIONS. 

Mine  eyes,  and  says — Who  wuiiKl  liavc  l»lr<-r(liir-- 
Let  liim  but  look  upon  tliat  lady's  eyes, 
Let  him  not  fear  the  agony  of  sighs. 

UI. 

This  lowly  thought,  which  once  would  talk  with  me 
Of  a  bright  seraph  sitting  crowned  on  high, 

Found  such  a  cruel  foe  it  died,  and  so 

My  spirit  wept,  the  grief  is  hot  even  now — 
And  said,  Alas  for  me  !   how  swift  could  flee 
That  piteous  thought  which  did  my  life  console  1 

And  the  afficted  one  questioning 

Mine  eyes,  if  such  a  lady  saw  they  never, 

And  why  they  would  .  .  . 

I  said,  beneath  those  eyes  might  stand  for  ev^:^* 
He  whom  regards  must  kill  with  .  . . 

To  have  known  their  power  stood  me  in  little  steacJ, 
Those  eyes  have  looked  on  me,  and  I  am  dead 

IV. 

Tliou  art  not  dead,  but  thou  hast  wandered, 

Thou  soul  of  ours,  who  thyself  dost  fret, 
A  spirit  of  gentle  love  beside  me  said  ; 

For  that  fair  lady,  whom  thou  dost  regret, 
Hath  so  transformed  the  life  which  thou  hast  led, 
Thou  scornest  it,  so  worthless  art  thou  made. 
And  see  liow  meek,  how  pitiful,  how  staid, 
Yet  courteous,  in  lier  majesty  she  is. 

And  still  call  thou  her  woman  in  thy  thought; 

Her  wliom,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest  not. 
Thou  wilt  behold  decked  with  such  loveliness, 
That  tliou  wilt  cry  [Love]  only  Lord,  lo  here 
Tliv  handmaiden,^  do  what  thou  wilt  with  her. 


'  Soul  l»i'ing  feminine  in  lUiliaiu 


dante's  purgatorio,  canto  XXVIII,  1.  1-51.         241 

V. 

My  song,  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few 
WTio  fitly  shall  conceive  thy  reasoning 

Of  such  hard  matter  dost  thou  entertain. 
Whence,  if  by  misadventure  chance  should  bring       55 
Thee  to  base  company,  as  chance  may  do, 

Quite  unaware  of  what  thou  dost  contain, 
I  prithee  comfort  thy  sweet  self  again. 
My  last  delight;  tell  them  that  they  are  dull, 
And  bid  them  own  that  thou  art  beautiful.^  00 


MATILDA  GATHERING  FLOWEES. 

FROM  THE  PURGATORIO   OF  DANTE,   CANTO   XXVUI,   1.    1-51.2 

And  earnest  to  explore  within — around 

The^  divine  wood,  whose  thick  green  living  woof 

Tempered  the  young  day  to  the  sight — I  wound 


^  This  last  stanza  was  siibsequeDtly 
published  as  an  introduction  to  Epi- 
ptyekidion. 

*  This    translation    is  given  as  it 
appears  in  the  Jtdia  of  Shelley j  except 
in  the  cases  specified.    The  first  the 
pablic   heard    of  it  was,   I   believe, 
tlirough  Medwin's  strange  book.   The 
AmgUrin   Wales  {2  vols,  8vo.,  1834). 
la  Vol.  II,  at  pp.  218-20,  thirty-nine 
Hnes  are  introduced  as  "  Dante's  lines 
in  the  'Purgatorio,'  admirably  trans- 
lated by  Shelley " ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  transUtion  "  has  never  been 
puUished."    There  is  no  trace  in  this 
▼lenion  of  the  passage  which,  in  Mr. 
Oamett's  version,  as  given  in  the  text, 
eomiats  of  lines  9  to  21 ;  and  the  next 
few  lines,  quite  diflferently  rendered, 
fellow  immediately  on  line  8,  thus  : 

like  the  sweet  breathing  of  a  child  in  sleep : 

Alrauiy  had  I  loet  myself  so  far 
Amid  tiiat  tangled  wildemees,  that  1 
ParoeiTed  not  where  I  entered,  hnt  no  fear 

VOL.  IV. 


Of  wandering  from  my  way  dii^turbed,  when 

nigh 
A  little  stream  appeared ;  the  grass  that  grew 
Thick  on  its  banks  impeded  suddenly 

My  going  on. 

The  version  of  The  Angler,  with  the 
exception  of  some  slight  variations, 
apparently  errors  of  retranscriptiou, 
is  again  given  in  VoL  II  of  Med- 
win's  Life  of  S?idley,  at  pp.  15  and 
16  of  which  we  read  as  follows : 
**What  he  meant  by  an  adequate 
translation,  was,  one  in  terza  rima . . . 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  attempted 
this,  and,  looking  among  his  papers, 
he  shewed,  and  gave  me  to  copy,  the 
following  fragment  from  the  Purga- 
torio." Medwiu  would  not,  to  judge 
from  what  we  know  of  him,  have  been 
anxious  to  conceal  any  partnership  he 
might  have  had  in  this  production  ; 
and  we  must  accept  the  main  varia- 
tions of  his  version,  as  genuine  rari' 
onim  readings. 

»  That  in  The  Angler. 


R 
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Up  tlie^  green  slope,  beneath  the  forest's  roof. 

With  slow  soft  steps  leaving  the  mountain's  steep,        5 

And  sought  those  inmost  labyrinths,  motion-proof 

Against  the  air,  that  in  that  stillness  deep 
And  solemn,  struck  upon  my  forehead  bare. 
The  slow  soft  stroke  of  a  continuous  .  . . 

In  which  the  leaves  tremblingly  were  10 

All  bent  towards  that  part  where  earliest 
The  sacred  hill  obscures  the  morning  air. 

Yet  were  they  not  so  shaken  from  the^  rest. 
But  tliat  the  birds,  perched  on  the  utmost  sj»ray. 
Incessantly  renewing  their  blithe  quest,  i- 

With  perfect  joy  received  the  early  day, 
Singing  witliin  the  glancing  leaves,  whose  sound 
Kept  a  low  burden  to  their  roundelay, 


Such  as  from  bougli  to  bougli  gatliers  around 
The  pine  forest  on  bleak  Chiassi*s  shore. 
When  yEolus  Scirocco^  has  unbound. 


A| 


My  slow  steps  had  abeady  borne  me  o*er 
Sucli  space  within  the  antique  wood,  that  I 
Perceived  not  where  I  entered  anv  more, 

AVlien,  lo  I    a  stream  whose  little  waves  went  by,       -• 
Bending  towards  the  left  tlirough  grass  that  grew 
Upon  its  bank,  impeded  suddenly 

J  In  The  Angler  we  read  *  So  in  the  Rdic$ :  Mr.  Rossetti  sd- 

Up  a  green  slope,  beneath  the  8tarr>'  roof,  stitutes  their  for  M<,  conjectxiraUy. 
^  ith  Blow  Blow  Btei>9, ...  I  Sirocco  in  the  Belies, 

and  in  the  next  line,  leafy  for  inmost. 


DANTE'S  PURGATORIO,.  CANTO   XXVIII,   1.    1-51. 
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My  going  on.     Water  of  purest  hue* 

On  earth,  would  appear  turbid  and  impure 

Compared  with  this,  whose  unconcealing  dew, 


3(1 


Dark,  dark,  yet  clear,  moved  under  tlie  obscure 
Eternal  shades,*  whose  interwoven  looms 
Tlie  rays  of  moon  or  sunlight  ne*er  endure. 


I  moved  not  with  my  feet,  but  *mid  the  glooms 
Pierced  with  my  charmed  eye  contemplating 
The  mighty  multitude  of  fresh  May  blooms 


35 


That'  starred  that  night,  when,  even  as  a  thing 

That  suddenly  for  blank  astonishment 

Charms  every  sense,  and  makes  all  thought  take  wing,^ 


A  solitary  woman!  and  she  went^ 

Smging  and  gathering  flower  after  flower, 

With  which  her  way  was  painted  and  besprent. 

Bright  lady,  who,  if  looks  had  ever  power 

To  bear  true  witness  of  the  heart  within. 

Dost  bask  under  the  beams  of  love,  come  lower 
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Towards^  this  bank.     I  prithee  let  me  win 
This  much  of  thee,'^  to  come,  that  I  mav  hear 

0  0  *f 

niy  song:  like  Proserpine,  in  Enna's  glen, 


^Aocunling  to  Medwin,  dtw  here, 
siD<l  hue  for  dtvo  in  the  next  line  but 
one. 

•  In  The  Angler  we  have  Of  the 
elote  boughs  J  instead  of  Eternal  shades, 
ami  the  next  lines  stand  thus  : 

No  ray  of  moon  or  iranahine  will  endure. 
Uj   feet  were  motionleen,   but   mid  the 

glnomn 
Ihu^l  my  charmed  oyee ... 

»  Which  in  The  Angler. 

*  Thia   line    is  from  Medwin  :  Mr. 


Gamett  gives  the  incomplete  line, 
DiiMolTes  nil  other  tliought, .  .  . 

*  Medwin  gives  this  line  thus  - 
Appeared  a  solitary  maid — slie  went .  .  . 

•  Unto  in  The  Angler. 

"^  ^ledwin  puts  a  full-stop  hero,  and 

reads  0  come.     In  the  next   line,   I 

adopt  his  reading,  which  Reeuis  to  mo 

preferable  to  that  of  the  Relics 

Thy  song— like  ProHerimie  in  Knnu'u  gleii. 

The  full-stop   at  glen  strikes  me  as 
subvcnuvo  of  the  sense. 


K   2 
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Tliou  seemest  to  my  fancy,  singing  here 

And  gathering  flowers,  as  that  fair  maiden  when 

She  lost  the  spring,  and  Ceres  her  more  dear. 


50 


UGOLINO. 

from  the  inferno  of  dante,  canto  xxxiii,  l  22-75. 

Translated  by  Medwin  and  Corrected  by  Shelley.^ 

Now  had  the  loophole  of  that  dungeon,  still 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Famine's  Tower  from  me, 
And  where  'tis  fit  that  many  another  will 

Be  doomed  to  linger  in  captivity, 

Shown  through  its  narrow  opening  in  my  cell, 

Moon  fiftti'  moon  ><hw  mniinfj,  when  a  sleep. 

That  of  the  futiirc  hurst  the  veil,  in  dream 
Visited  me — it  iras  a  sltonher  deep 
And  evil — -for  I  saw,  or  I  did  seem 


*  From  Med  win's  Life  of  Shelleif 
(Vol.  II,  pp.  19-22),  where  we  read 
ii8  follows — "  At  SheUey's  requent, 
and  with  his  assistiince,  1  attempted 
to  give  the  Ugolino,  which  is  valuable 
to  the  admirers  of  Shelley,  on  account 
of  his  numerous  corrections,  which 
almost  indeed  make  it  his  own."  The 
italics  shew  what  Me<lwiu  attributes 
to  Shelley ;  but  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  more  of  Shel- 
ley's w  ork  in  the  piece  than  is  shewn 
thus.  A  less  finishe<l  version  of  tliis 
scene  was  published  by  Medwin  in 
1821,  in  a  volume  entitled  Sketches  in 
IIincUx)9tan  in'th  other  Poems ;  and 
only  some  of  the  lines  in  which  Shel- 
ley is  supposefl  to  have  helpe<l  corres- 
jH)nd  there  with  the  it{dicize<l  portions 


of  the  text  other  lines  being  also  much 
inferior  to  those  in  the  text.  I  fancy 
that,  while  Shelley  was  alive,  Medwrin 
l»elieved  in  him  less  implicitly  than 
after  his  death,  and  thus  preferred  his 
own  wonling  in  some  cases  ;  and  that 
time  led  him  to  a<lopt  all  Shelley's 
readings,  probably  with  some  jotted 
down  in  his  own  writing  from  Shel- 
ley's lips  and  ultimately  mistaken  for 
his  own  work.  I  j>resume  this  volume 
of  i>oems  by  Me<lwin  is  that  for  which 
Shelley  betf|>eaks  Mr.  Ollier's  p»d 
offices  in  a  letter  dated  the  10th  ol 
Noveml>er,  1820,  Shellev  MemomU, 
pp.  139-40.  The  l)ook  bears  Ollier's 
imprint ;  and  the  first  poem,  The  L\(* 
Jfunt,  corresiKnids  with  Shelley  J 
phrase,  "  n  poem  on  Indian  hunting." 
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To  see,  that  tyrant  Lord  his  revels  keep,  lo 

Tlie  leader  of  the  cniel  hunt  to  them, 
Chasing  the  wolf  and  wolf-cubs  up  tlie  steep 

Ascent,  that  from  the  Pisan  is  the  screen 

Of  Zucca ;   with  him  Gualandi  came, 

Sismondi,  and  Lanfranchi,  hloodhouiids  lean,  u 

Trained  to  tlie  sport  and  ea^er  for  the  game, 
Wide  ranging  in  his  front ;   but  soon  were  seen, 
Tliough  by  so  short  a  course,  with  spirits  tame. 

The  father  and  his  whelps  to  flag  at  once. 

And  then  the  sharp  fangs  gored  their  bosoms  deep.       20 

Ere  mom  I  roused  myself,  and  heard  my  sons. 

For  they  were  with  me,  moaning  in  tlieir  sleep. 
And  begging  bread.  Ah  for  those  darling  ones! 
Right  cruel  art  thou,  if  thou  dost  not  weep. 

In  thinking  of  my  soul's  sad  augury ;  25 

And  if  thou  weepest  not  now,  weep  never  more ! 
They  were  already  waked,  as  wont  drew  nigh 

Tlie  allotted  hour  for  food,  and  in  that  hour 

Each  drew  a  presage  from  liis  dream.     When  I 

Heard  locked  beneath  mc,  of  that  liorrible  tmver  30 

ITie  outlet,  then  into  their  eyes  alone 

I  looked  to  read  myself,  without  a  sign 

Or  word.     I  wept  not — turned  within  to  stone. 

They  wept  aloud,  and  little  Anselm  mine. 

Said, — 'twas  my  youngest,  dearest  little  one, —  ss 

**  Wliat  ails  thee,  father !   why  look  so  at  tliine  ?" 
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In  all  that  day,  and  all  the  following  night, 
I  wept  not,  nor  replied  ;  but  when  to  shine 
Upon  the  world,  not  us,  came  forth  the  light 

Of  the  new  sun,  and  thwart  my  prison  thrown,  *^ 

Gleamed  thro*  its  narrow  chink — a  doleful  sight, — 
Three  faeeSy  each  the  reflex  of  my  cnan, 

Were  imaged  hy  its  faiiU  aiid  ghastly  ray  ; 

Tlien  I,  of  either  hand  unto  the  bone, 

Gnawed,  in  my  agony;  and  thinking  they  45 

Twas  done  from  hunger  pangs  in  their  exe^s. 

All  of  a  sudden  raise  themselves,  and  say, 

"  Father  !   our  woes,  so  great,  were  yet^  the  less 


Would  you  but  eat  of  us, — 'twas  you  who  clad 

Our  bodies  in  these  iveeds  of  iv retched iiess, 

Despoil  them!'     Not  to  make  their  hearts  more  sad, 


..<t 


1  hushed  mvself.     That  dav  is  at  its  close, — 
Auotlier — still  we  were  all  mute.     Oh  had 
The  obdurate  earth  opened  to  end  our  woes ! 

Tlie  fourtli  day  dawned,  and  when  the  new  sun  slioiie. 
Outstretched  himself  before  me  as  it  rose,  ^' 

j\Iy  Gaddo,  saying,  "  Help,  father  !    hast  thou  none 

For  thine  own  child — is  there  no  help  from  thee  ?" 

Ho  died — there  at  my  feet — and  one  by  one, 

I  saw  them  fall,  plainly  as  you  see  me.  ^'^ 


*  According  to  Me<hviii  not  the  less  :  a  mii?i)rint ;  and  that  pro}>abib'ty  i*  i^^^ 

Mr.  Ro«*t*tti«iil»j<titutes  yet  for  not,  ac-  lessened  by  the  fact  that  m^  api^J^ 

ct)mm(.Kiuting  the  translation  t<>  the  iu  the  Slitrknf  of  Hi ndito^^n  as  veil 

original.     The  word  not  wa.s  prohaMy  ns  the  Life. 


DANTE'S  VITA  NUOVA. 
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een  the  fifth  and  sixth  day,  ere  'twas  dawn, 

ind  mysdf  Hind-groping  o'er  the  three, 

5  days  I  called  them  after  they  were  gone. 

ne,  of  grief  can  get  the  mastery.^ 


FKAGMENT. 

ADAPTED   FROM   THE   VITA   NUOVA   OF  DANTE.^ 

T  Mary  is  when  she  a  little  smiles 
mot  even  tell  or  call  to  mind, 
a  miracle  so  new,  so  rare. 


I  tranalation  "  says  Med  win, 
)d  afterwards  to  Byron,  and 
r  his  saying,  that  he  inter- 
e  last  words,  '  piti  che*l  dolor 
puno '  to  mean  (an  interpre- 
which  Shelley  by  no  means 
bh  him)  that  Ugolmo  actually 
on  his  children  after  their 
id  which  Lord  Byron  thought 
y  borne  out  by  the  nature  of 
>ution  of  his  tormentor,  as 
he  offer  of  the  children  to 
•mselves  a  sacrifice  for  their 
The  story,*  observed  Shelley, 
)le  enough  without  such  a 
' — and  he  added,  'that 
1  deeply  studied  this  death 
o,  and  perhaps  but  for  it, 
rer  have  written  the  Prisoner 


I. 


t»i 


t  lines,  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
7  published,  are  said  to  have 
tched  by  Shelley  on  a  win- 


dow-pane at  a  house  wherein  he 
lodg&d  while  staying  in  London.  I 
have  them  on  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
tleman whose  mother  was  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  house  ;  and,  by  inter- 
nal evidence,  they  commend  them- 
selves sufficiently  as  genuine.  The 
manner  of  rendeiing  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  oiHjning  of  Shelley's  ver- 
sion of  the  first  canzone  of  the  Con* 
vUo .  (p.  238)  ;  and  I  may  add  that 
the  three  lines  given  above  were  well 
known  to  friends  of  mine  before  that 
translation  was  published  by  Mr. 
Gamett.  The  introduction  of  Mary's 
name  docs  not  of  course  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  lines  are  the  ihxee  final 
ones  of  Dante's  Sonnet,  '*  Negli  oochi 
porta  "  &C. — 

Qnel  ch'  ella  ^lar,  qoando  on  pooo  sorride, 
Noil  Hi  |m6  dioer,  u6  tenere  a  meute. 
Si  h  uuovo  miracolo  o  gontilu. 
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SONNET. 

TJJANSLATKl)    FROM   THE   ITALIAN  OF  CAVAIiCANTI.^ 

GriDO  Cavalganti  to  Dante  Auguierl 

Keturnixg  from  its  daily  quest,  my  Spirit 

Clian|:^ed  thoughts  and  vile  in  tliec  doth  weep  to  find 

It  grieves  me  that  thy  mild  and  gentle  mind 

Those  ample  virtues  wliicli  it  did  inherit 

Has  lost.     Once  thou  didst  loath  the  multitude 

Of  Wind  and  madding  men — I  tlien  loved  thee — 

I  loved  thv  loftv  son;jjs  and  tliat  sweet  mood 

"When  thou  wert  faithful  to  thvself  and  me. 

I  dare  not  now  tliro'  thv  de«naded  state 

Own  tlie  delight  thy  strains  inspire — in  vain 

I  seek  what  once  thou  wert — we  cannot  meet 

As  we  were  wont.     A;]:jiin  and  vet  ajrain 

Ponder  my  words :   so  the  false  Si)irit  shall  lly 

And  leave  to  thee  thy  true  integrity. 


^  Thiri  sounet  rK.*curH  in  a  MS.  of 
Hx  leAves,  consisting  mainly  of  a 
jihilosophical  fragment  in  pruHo.  found 
among  Leigh  Hunt'rt  jiajten*,  and 
placed  at  my  disposal  liy  Mr.  Towns- 
hcnd  Maver.  Were  it  not  for  the 
extnujrdinary  liberality  of  rejection 
ehanict<.»ristic  of  Shelley,  it  might  sireni 
btrange  that  he  nhoidd  not  have  in- 
cluded tliif*  sonnet  in  the  small  ct»llec- 
tion  <»f  mii?oellane«»Ms '  p(X'mj*  i.-r^ued 
with  A  histor,  winch  includes  the  com- 
]Kmion  Honnet  of  Dante  Alighieri  t«> 
(Juido  (.'avalcanti.  Kn>m  the  stvle  of 
the  writing,  and  the  tjuality  of  the 
l»ajK?r,  aH  well  a.'^  from  the  corresj'on- 
dence  lK*tween  this  ssonnet  and  that 
published  with  Aiagtor,  1  should  say 


that  this  from  Cava! can ti,  not.  as 
a.s  I  am  aware,  hitherto  publbl 
should  be  assigned  tu  the  year  1.' 
The  MS.  is  somewhat  curiously  pu 
tiiatetl ;  and,  partly  on  acct^uiit  oi 
interest  as  a  specimen  of  Shell* 
finished  **  copy "  of  that  i>eriot 
jmrtly  to  shew  precisely  how  fai 
has  been  neces8;irv  to  van*  the  t 
from  the  MS.,  I  give,  facing  this  }« 
a  fac-simUt  of  it,  which  has  U 
prepare<i  by  Mr.  G.  I.  F.  Tupper 
Scott's  ChamK'r»,  E;u<tcheap.  3 
Garnett  luu*  dra>Mi  luv  atteiition 
the  highly  int€resting  i»arallei  «i 
sisting  between thb»  and  Shelley's  o? 
sonnet  to  Wordsworth,  also  pul'hVht 
with  Afmttor.     (See  Vol.  I,  p.  55  . 


^-r. 


'^^  'Mf /mj /k»  ^  fUjy^  u>    .4^ 
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mS  FROM  THE  MAGICO  PRODIGIOSO.^ 

ANSLATED   FROM   THE   SPANISH   OF  C^\XDERON. 

SCENE  I. 

PRIAN,  dressed  as  a  Stttdent ;   Clarin  and  MoscON 
as  poor  Scholars,  with  hooks,^ 

Cyprlvn. 

sweet  solitude  of  this  calm  place, 

tricate  wild  wilderness  of  trees 

)wers  and  undergrowth  of  odorous  plants, 

me ;  the  books  you  brought  out  of  the  house 


cenes,  first  published  in 
\ou9  Poemtf  are,  like  The 
eluded  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
;  works  which  **may  be 
aH  having  received  the 
mate  corrections."  What- 
hanges,  whether  verbal  or 
on,  have  \yeen  made  in  the 
nthout  si)eci6cation,  are 
•y  a  MS.  of  that  scene,  in 
's  writing,  which  is  among 
)f  Leigh  Hunt  placed  at 
by  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer. 
I  written  small,  as  if  for 
1  might  be  either  a  dicta- 
nscript  from  rough  notes  : 
variations  which  it  shews 
ncident  to  a  less  mature 
translation  than  the  print- 
»hew  ;  but  some  arcdecid- 
leuts  on  the  received  text; 
whole,  I  incline  to  think 
lelley  made  more  than  one 
iedpher  and  connect  Shel- 
lotes,  and  that  this  was  one 
empts.  Thene  translated 
ir  to  have  been  among  the 
lelley's  works, — executed, 
teUsme,  in  March.  1822; 
-ter  to  Mr.  Oisbome  dated 
llOth,  18-22"  {Estaysd'C, 


1840,  Vol.  II,  p.  337),  Shelley  writes— 
"Have  you  read  Calderon's  Moffico 
Prodigioio  i  I  find  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  Faust  and  this  drama, 
and  if  I  were  to  acknowledge  Cole- 
ridge's distioction,  shoidd  say  Goethe 
was  the  greatest  philosopher,  and 
Calderon  the  f/reatest  poet.  Cyprian 
evidently  furnished  the  (/erm  of  Faust, 
as  Faust  may  furnish  the  germ  of 
other  poems  ;  although  it  is  a.s  differ- 
ent from  it  in  structure  and  plan  as 
the  acorn  fr.»m  the  oak.  I  have—  ima- 
gine my  presumption — translated 
several  scenes  from  both,  as  the  basis 
of  a  jwaper  for  our  journal.  I  am 
well  content  with  those  from  Calderon, 
which  in  fact  gave  me  very  little 
trouble  ..."  The  journal  refcrre<l 
to  is  of  course,  TVec  Liberal.  I  am  n(»t 
aware  of  any  trace  of  the  projectetl 
Essay  for  that  journal,  refeired  to  by 
Shelley. 

-  In  this  stage  direction  the  tran- 
script furnishes  the  words  Enter  and 
drestedf  which  do  not  occur  in  previous 
editions  ;  but  instead  of  »S'cAo/«r«,  with 
bool'8  we  read  Students,  nrith  a  book. 
In  the  first  line  of  Cyprian's  si^eech. 
plain  is  erroneously  written  instead  of 
I^ace. 
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To  me  are  ever  best  society. 

And  wliile  with  glorious  festival  and  song, 

Antioch  now  celebrates  the  consecration 

Of  a  proud  temple  to  great  Jupiter, 

And  bears  his  image  in  loud  jubilee 

To  its  new  shrine,  I  would  consume  what  still  n 

Lives  of  the  dying  day,  in  studious  thought, 

Far  from  the  throng  and  turmoil.     You,  my  friends, 

Go,  and  enjoy  the  festival;  it  will 

Be  worth  your  pains.    You  may^  return  for  me 

When  the  sun  seeks  its  grave  among  the  billows,        u 

Hid  among  dim  grey  clouds  on  the  horizon. 

Which  dance  like  plumes  upon  a  hearse; — and  here 

I  shall  expect  you. 

MoscoN. 

I  cannot  bring  my  .mind, 
Great  as  my  haste  to  see  the  festival 
Certainly  is,  to  leave  you,  Sir,  without  s' 

Just  saying  some  tliree  or  four  thousand-  woixls. 
How  is  it  possible  that  on  a  day 
Of  such  festivity,  vou  can  be  content* 
To  come  forth  to  a  solitary  country 
With  three  or  four  old  books,  and  turn  vour  hack       > 
On  all  this  miilh  ? 

Clakix. 

My  master  s  in  the  rij'lit ; 
Tliere  is  not  anything  more  tiresome 

*  In    pre\'ioiis    editions     this    line  hundred  in  former  editions. 
BtandH  thiiB —  '  In  previous  editions,  brinj  ytw 

Do  wiirtli  tlie  IalH>ur,  and  return  for  mo  mind :   the  reading  of  the  tran*jni<, 

and  lines  1(3  und  17  thus—  ^^  content,  seeuw  to  me  preferable,  *■- 

Which  nmun-  .iii.i  grev  chm.U  on  the  hnriz.in  ^^«  simpler,  and  as  varying  fn.m  bw 

Dance  likf  whito  ]«lumfM.  &c.  18.  though   pivbably    Shelley   wnw 

a  S*.  in  the  tnuisorii.i,  rightly  ;  l.nt        ^**^^^^- 
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Than  a  procession  day,  with  troops,  and  priests,^ 
And  dances,  and  all  that. 

MoscoN. 

From  first  to  last, 
I'larin,  you  are  a  temporizing  flatterer;  30 

You  praise  not  what  you  feel  but  wliat  he  does ; — 
Toadeater ! 

CLiVRIN. 

You  lie — under  a  mistake — 
For  this  is  tlie  most  civil  sort  of  lie 
That  C4m  l\e  given  to  a  man's  face.     I  now 
Say  what  I  tliink 

Cyprian. 

Enough,  you  foolish  fellows !  35 

Piiffed  up  with  your  own  doting  ignorance,^ 
You  always  take  the  two  sides  of  one  question. 
^W  go ;   and  as  I  said,  return  for  me 
^Mien  night  falls,  veiling  in  its  shadows  wide 
This  glorious  fabric  of  the  universe.  40 

MoscoN. 

How  happens  it,  although  you  can  maintain 
The  folly  of  enjoying  festivals, 
Tliat  yet  you  go  there  ? 

Clarin. 

Nay,  the  conseiiuence 
Is  clear: — who  ever  did  what  he  advises 
Others  to  do  ? — 

'  In  former  editions,  troops  of  metif  •  In  tlie  trauacript,  iguorance  and 

tcail  of  troops,  andprieMU,  the  rend-       pride,  for  doting  ignorance. 
r  of  the  traiuicript. 
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MOSCON. 

Would  that  my  feet  were  wings,      t 
So  would  I  fly  to  Livia.  [M 

Clarin. 

To  speak  truth,* 
Livia  is  she  who  has  surprised  my  heart; 
But  he  is  more  than  half  way  there. — Soho ! 
Livia,  I  come;  good  sport,  Livia,  Soho!  [Erii 

Cyprian. 

Now,  since  I  am  alone,  let  me  examine  ^ 

The  question  which  has  long  disturbed  my  mind 

AVith  doubt,  since  first  I  read  in  Plinius 

The  words  of  mystic  impoit  and  deep  sense 

In  which  he  defines  God.     ily  intellect 

Can  find  no  God  with  whom  these  marks  and  signs*  ' 

Fitly  agree.     It  is  a  hidden  truth 

A\niich  I  must  fathom. 

(Cypkian  reads;  the  D.EMOX,  dressed  i)i  a  Court  dress,  aiUn.' 

D.EMON. 

Search  even  as  thou  wilt, 
Lut  thou  shalt  never  find  wliat  I  can  liide. 

Cypkian. 
What  noise  is  that  among  the  boughs  ?     "Who  luoves  r 
Wiat  art  thou  ?— 

D-KMOX. 

Tis  a  foreign  gentleman. 


jrii 


1  To  tpfal'  the  truth,  in  the  trans-  '  In    Mrs.    SheUe/u   editi*«^* 

script,  which  wants  the   next  three  direction  is  jf?ead«.     EntfrtkeO^ 

lines,  all  but  the  initial  word  Livia.  a  fine  Gentleman.     Mr.  Ro«etti  »»» 

*  In  the  transcript  we  read   mi/s-  ed  Deril  to  Demon.                    ^ 

terics  instead  oi  tiynt.  *  In  the  transcript,  Whog«*^ 
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en  fix)m  this  morning  I  have  lost  my  way 
this  wild  place ;    and  my  poor  horse  at  last, 

iit6  overcome,  has  stretched  liimself  upon 

le  enamelled  tapestry  of  this  mossy  mountain, 

id  feeds  and  rests  at  the  same  time.     I  was  es 

)on  my  way  to  Antioch  upon  business 
some  importance,  but  wrapt  up  in  cares 

/lio  is  exempt  from  this  inheritance  ?) 

parted  from  my  company,  and  lost 

f  way,  and  lost  my  servants  and  my  comrades.  70 

Cyprun. 

5  singular  that  even  within  the  sight 
the  high  towers  of  Antioch  you  could  lose  ^ 

>ur  way.    Of  all  the  avenues  and  green  paths 
this  wild  wood  there  is  not  one  but  leads, 
to  its  centre,  to  the  walls  ^  of  Antioch  ;  75 

ke  which  you  will  you  cannot  miss  your  road. 

d  such  is  ignorance!   Even  in  the  sight 

knowledge,  it  can  draw  no  profit  fi'om  it. 

^  as  it  still  is  early,  and  as  I 

^*e  no  acquaintances  in  Antioch,  80 

^g  a  stranger  tBere,  I  will  even  wait 

few  surviving  hours  of  the  day, 
il  the  night  shall  conquer  it.     I  see 
h  by  your  dress  and  by  the  books  in  which 
I  find  delight  and  company,  that  you  85 

a  great  student ; — for  my  part,^  I  feel 
ch  sympathy  in*  such  pursuits. 

■be  transcript  we  read  thus  hare  '  In  the  transcript,  and   in    truth 

cmtld  lit»e,  and  vaUie*  for  fjrien       instead  of  for  my  part. 
'  the  next  line.  *  In  pre\'iou8  editions,  withy  which 

'he  tninscript,  town  in  place  of       is  certainly  lew*  correct  than  the  in  of 

the  transcript. 
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Cyprian. 

Have  you 

Studied  much  ? 

D.EMON. 

No, — and  yet  I  know  enough 
Not  to  be  wholly  ignorant. 

Cyprian. 

Pray,  Sir, 
What  science  may  you  know? — 

DAEMON. 

Many. 

Cyprian. 

Alcos  : 
Much  pains  must  wc  expend  on  one  alone, 
And  even  then  attain  it  not : — but  vou 
Have  the  presuniption  to  assert  that  you 
Know  many  without  study. 

DAEMON. 

And  •witli  tnith. 
For  in  the  country  wlienc^  I  come  the^  sciences 
Require  no  learning, — tliey  are  known. 

Cyprian. 

« 

0!  wouU 
I  were  of  that  bright  country !   for  in  this 
Tlie  more  wc  study,  we  the  more  discover 
Our  ignorance. 

^  The  word  the  is  wautiug  in  former  eilitionii. 
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D^MON. 

It  is  SO  true,  that  I 
Had  so  much  arrogance  as  to  oppose  loo 

The  chair  of  the  most  high  Professorship/ 
And  obtained  many  votes,  and  though  I  lost, 
The  attempt  was  still  more  glorious,  than  the  failure 
Could  be  dishonourable.     If  you  believe  not, 
Let  us  refer  it  to  dispute  respecting  lor. 

That  which  you  know  the^  best,  and  although  I 
Know  not  the  opinion  you  maintain,  and  though 
It  be  the  true  one,  I  wiU  take  the  contrary. 

Cyprian. 

The  offer  gives  me  pleasure.     I  am  now 

Debating  with  myself  upon  a  passage  no 

Of  Plmius,  and  my  mind  is  racked  with  doubt 

To  understand  and  know  who  is  the  God 

Of  whom  he  speaks. 

DAEMON. 

It  is  a  passage,  if 
I  recollect  it  right,  couched  in  these  words : 
"  God  is  one  supreme  goodness^  one  pure  essence,       115 
One  substance,  and  one  sense,  all  sight,  all  hands." 

Cyprian. 
Tis  true. 

DiEMON. 

What  difficulty  find  you  here? 

^  In  the  transcript  we  read,  after  Rossetti  to  arrange  the  lines  thus 

^rofessorrhip,  That  which  you  know  best ;  and,  although  I 
And  thought  to  cany  it  know  not 

For  I  had  many  Totes,  &c  ^h®  opinion  you  maintain,  and  though  it  be 

«  rm  ji  .1      1.  •      •  X  The  true  one,  I  will  take  the  contrary. 

'  The  word  the,  here  again,  is  want-  ^   ,  .    , .  , 

ing  in  former  editions.    The  lack  of  '  In  the  transcript,  God  u  hujhut 

i^  throwing  out  the  metre,  caoaed  Mr.  goodness. 
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Cypeian. 

I  do  not  recognize  among  the  Gkxls 

The  God  defined  by  Plinius ;  if  he  must 

Be  supreme  goodness,  even  Jupiter  m 

Is  not  supremely  good;  because  we  see 

His  deeds  are  evil,  and  his  attributes 

Tainted  with  mortal  weakness;  in  what  manner 

Can  supreme  goodness  be  consistent  with 

The  passions  of  humanity  ? 

Tlie  wisdom 
Of  the  old  world  masked  with^  the  names  of  Gods 
The  attributes  of  Nature  and  of  Man ; 
A  sort  of  i)opular  philosophy. 

Cyprian. 

This  reply  will  not  satisfy  me,  for 

Such  awe  is  due  to  tlie  high  name  of  God 

That  ill  should  never  be  imputed.     Then, 

Examining  the  question  with  more  care, 

It  follows,  that  the  Gods  woidd*  alwavs  will 

That  which  is  ])est,  were  they  supremely  good. 

How  then  does  one  wiU  one  thing,  one  another?         ' 

And  that^  you  may  not  say  that  I  allege 

Poetical  or  philosophic  learning : — 

Consider  the  ambiguous  responses 

Of  tlieir  oracular  statues ;   from  two  shrines 

Two  armies  shall  obtain  the  assurance  of  ^^ 

One  victoiy.     Is  it  not  indisputable 

^  lu  the  transcript  we  read   umUr  insertion    of    this    word  that:  it  J 

for  UMsl-ed  icith  ;  and  the  next  line  \a  wanting  in  all  editioni*  but  ^\y 

left  blank.  Mr.  Ko8.setti,  who  wau  certainly  ^^^ 

-  In  previous  eilitions,  fhouhl.  in  inserting  it,  l»oth  for  seiwean*^** 

'  I  know  of  no  authority  for  the  metre. 
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liat  two  contending  wills  can  never  ^  lead 

0  the  same  end  ?     And  being  opposite, 

f  one  be  good  is  not  the  other  evil  ? 

Jvil  in  God  is  inconceivable ;  i4r> 

^ut  supreme  goodness  fails  among  the  Gods 

t^ithout  their  union. 

DiEMON. 

T  deny  your  major, 
lese  responses  are  means  towards  some  end 
^fathomed  by  our  intellectual  beam, 
ey  are  the  work  of  providence,  and  more  iso 

5    battle's  loss  may  profit  tliose  who  lose, 
an  victory  advantage*  those  who  win. 

Cyprun. 

^ti  I  admit ;   and  yet  that  Grod  should  not 

•Isehood  is  incompatible  with  deity) 

i"Ure  the  victory;  it  would  be  enough  iss 

lave  permitted  the  defeat.     If  God 
all  sight, — God,  who  had*  beheld  the  truth, 

^iild  not  have  given  assurance  of  an  end 

"v-er  to  be  accomplished :   thus,  altliough 

^  Deity  may  according  to  his*  attributes  i«o 

well  distinguished  into  persons,  yet 

^n  in  the  minutest  circumstance 

^  essence  must  be  one. 

D.EMON. 

To  attain  the  end 
'e  affections  of  the  actors  in  tlie  scene 
ust  have  been  thus  influenced  by  liis  voice.  los 

the  transcript,  ever,  and  metre,  la  supplied  by  the  traiw- 

the    tranBcripi,     a^vanUvjet ;  cript,  which,  in  the  next  line,  roads 

Q  the  next  line,  ought  for  thouUl.  reward  for  an  end. 

^  word  hadf  wanting  in  pre-  ^  In  the  transcript,  its  for  hit. 
Bditioni,  and  eflsontial  to  sense 

L   IV.  S 
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Cyprian. 

]hit  for  a  purpose  thus  subordinate 

He  might  have  employed  Genii,  good  or  evil,— 

A  sort  of  spirits  called  so  by  the  learned, 

Wlio  roam  about  inspiring  good  or  evil, 

And  from  whose  influence  and  existence  we  i? 

May  well  infer  our  immortality. 

Thus  God  might  easily,  without  descent  ^ 

To  a  gross  falsehood  in  liis  proper  person, 

Have  moved  the  affections  by  this  mediation 

To  the  just  ]K)int. 

D/EMOX. 

These  trifling  contra<lictions         i- 
Do  not  suftice  to  impugn  the  unity 
Of  tlie  liigli  (lods  ;   in  things  of  great  ini]>ortaiice 
Tlu\v  still  n])pear  unanimous ;   consider 
Tliat  glorious  fabric  man, — his  workmanship 
Is  stamped  with  one  conception. 

Cyphian. 

Who  made  inair     i^' 
Must  have,  methiuks,  the  advant^ige  of  the  othei's. 
If  they  are  e([ual,  might  they  not  have  risen 
In  opposition  to  the  work,  and  l>eing 
All  hands,  according  to  our  author  liere, 
Have  still  destroved  even  as  the  other  made  (  '^' 

If  equal  in  their  power,  unequal  only^'* 
In  ojiportunity,  which  of  the  two 
Will  remain  con([ueror  { 


*  In  previous  e<liti<m»*,  desctmdln'j.  nU  they  for  miyht  they  not.  j 

^  The   woi-<lrt    Who   made  man   aire  '  In  previous  editious  ^'^'^^^ 

rcpl;u^e<l  in   the  tnuiscrijit  hy  ff  this  o«///i/w«'7Ma/;  the  reading  of  the tr 

ftc  the  icorl'  of  one,  man's  tnaker :  nn<l  script  vmyna/  only  beeiiia  tootf 

in  the  next  lino  hut  one  werejul  miyht  W'tter. 
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D^MOX. 

On  impossible 
And  false  hj'pothesis  there  can  be  built    - 
No  argument.     Say,  what  do  you  infer  lao 

From  this  ? 

Cyprian. 

That  there  must  be  a  mighty  God 
Of  sui)reme  goodness^  and  of  highest  grace, 
All  sight,  all  hands,  all  truth,  infallible, 
Without  an  equal  and  without  a  rival, 
The  cause  of  all  tilings  and  the  effect  of  uotliing,         195 
One  power,  one  will,  one  substance,  and  one  essence. 
And  in  whatever  persons,  one  or  two, 
His  attributes  may  be  distinguished,  one 
Sovereign  power,  one  solitary  essence. 
One  cause  of  all  cause.- 

[Tlicij  rine. 

D.EMON. 

How  can  I  impugn  200 

So  clear  a  consequence  ? 


^J^r  victory  ? 


Cyprian. 
Do  you  regret 


DAEMON. 

Wlio  but  regrets  a  check 
^ti    rivalry  of  wit  ?  I  could  reply 
^^-»^d  urge  new  difficulties,  but  will  now 
^^part,  for  I  hear  steps  of  men  approaching,  205 

.       **b©  word  here  in  the  transcript  *  In  the  transcript,  One  cau$eof  aU 

^^^^^cr  instead  of  goodness,  things. 


2G0  TRANSLATIONS. 

And  it  is  time  that  I  should  now  pursue 
My  journey  to  the  city. 

Cyprian. 

Go  in  peace ! 

DiEMON. 

Remain  in  peace ! — Since  thus  it  profits  liini 

To  study,  I  \rill  wrap  his  senses  up 

In  sweet  oblivion  of  all  thought,  but  of  t 

A  piece  of  excellent  beauty ;  and  as  I 

Have  power  given  me  to  wage  enmity 

Against  Justina's  soul,  I  will  extract 

From  one  effect  two  vengeances. 

[A»uh^  ami  mt 

Cyprlvn. 

I  never 
Met  a  more  learned  person.     Let  me  now  s 

Revolve  tliis  doubt  again  with  c^arefid  mind. 

ITe  reads.     Floro  and  Lelio  enter. 

Leuo. 

Here  stop.     These-  toppling  rocks  and  tangled  bougli?, 
Impenetrable  by  the  noonday  beam, 
Shall  be  sole  witnesses  of  what  we 

Floro. 

Draw! 
If  there  were  words,  here^  is  the  place  for  deeds.      ^ 

*  Tlio  word  Aside,  wanting  in  Mrs.  edition  of  1889  and  some  subwqii* 

Shelley 'h  editions,  occiire  here  in  the  editions.  .  . 

transcript.  '  In  the  transcript  tkut  in***** 

'  Misprinted   Thote  in  the  second  here. 
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Leuo. 
Thou  needest  not  instruct  me;  well  I  know 
That  in  the  field,  the  silent  tongue  of  steel 
Speak  thus,—  [T%  fight. 

Cyprian. 

Ha !  what  is  this  ?  Lelio, — Floro, 
Be  it  enough  that  Cyprian  stands  between  you, 
Although  unanned. 

Lelio. 

Whence  comest  thou,  to  stand 
Between  me  and  my  vengeance? 


225 


Floro. 


From  what  rocks 


And  desert  cells? 


Elder  MoscON  and  Clarin. 

MOSCON. 

Eun !  run !   for  where  we  left  ^ 
My  master,  I  now  near  the  clash  of  swords. 

Clarin. 

I  never  run  to  approach  things  of  this  sort, 
But  only  to  avoid  them.     Sir!   Cyprian!   sir! 


230 


^  In    Mrs.   Shelley's  editions    this 
pusage  runs  thus  : 

Ban,  run  !  for  where  we  left  my  maiiter 
We  hear  the  clash  of  swords. 

ClJUlIK. 

I  never 
nan  to  approach  things  of  this  sort,  bat  only. 
To  avoid  them.     Sir  !  Cyprian  I  Sir  I 

Hr.  Rossetti  rearranges  the  lines  thuB  : 

Ron,  ran,  for  where  we  left 
My  master  I  hear  the  clash  of  swords. 

Clabim. 

I  never 
Bttn  to  approach  Ac. 

ooting  that^  divided  thus, ''  these  are 


two  admissible  lines  of  blank  verse/' 
«ud  that  /  hear  instead  of  tot  hear 
"  commends  itself  to  acceptance  as  the 
only  natural  mode  of  expression." 
Mrs.  Shelley's  transcript  supports  this 
verbal  change,  but  not  the  metrical 
one  :  it  furnishes,  however,  the  word 
now  after  /,  which  sets  everything  to 
rights.  There  is  a  further  variation 
in  the  transcript  at  this  point,  which 
we  need  not  adopt  :  instead  of  Clarin 
uttering  the  wonis  Sir/  Cyprian/  Sir/ 
—  the  single  word  Sir/  is  uttered  by 
Clarin  and  Moscon. 
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TKAXSIATIOXS. 


Cyprian. 

Be  silent,  fellows  !    What !  two  friends  who  are 
In  blood  and  fame  the  eyes  and  hope  of  Antioch, 
One  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Colalti,^ 
The  other  son  o'  the  Governor,  adventure 
And  cast  away,  on  some  slight  cause  no  doubt, 
Two  lives,  the  honour  of  their  country  ? 

Lelio. 

Cyprian  I 
Although  my  high  respect  towards  your  person 
Holds  now  my  swoitl  suspended,  thou  canst  not 
Eestore  it  to  the  slumber  of  the*  scabbard: 
Thou  knowest  more  of  science  than  the  duel; 
For  wlien  two  men  of  honour  take  the  fiekl, 
No  counsel  nor^  respect  can  make  them  friends 
But  one  must  die  in  the  dispute. 

Floko. 

I  i»ray 
That  you  dei)art  hence  with  your  people,  and 
Leave  us  to  finish  what  we  have  bejniu 
Without  advantajj^e. — 


CVPKIAX. 

Though  you  may  imagine 
That  I  know  little  of  the  laws  of  duel. 


^  In    prt'vuuiri    editions    this     line 
Ht^imls  til  118  : 

One  of  tlu-  noble  men  of  the  Colatti, 
Imt  the  tninHcrii>t  hoH  race  t\>v  //kw, 
which  ia  a  great  improvenieut ;  and, 
though  the  proper  name  might  be 
read  for  Cdatti,  it  is  more  like  CoUUti, 
which,  l)eing  light,  must  of  course  l)e 
«iopte<l  :  the  [»atronyniic  in  Caldei-on 
is  C'o/tf/io,— plui-al  ioB  (Vrt/^#»,— and 
Shelley  seems  to  have  ad(»pted  8oine- 


what    arbitrarily   the   Itdian  iW 

*  In  previous  edition^  itt. 
In  the  transcript  Xu  rtiuoni^^- 
the  Pottftumou*  Potm*,  S^l  J 
and  in  later  editir>ii8.  So  «"'■''' 
.  '.  The  emendation  in  the  w»* 
line,  diapute  for  j»Mr*M«7,  which  i*"^ 
tlie  transcript,  seems  to  uie  *  ^ 
great  improvement. 


in 
or 
nor. 
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Wliich^  vanity  and  valour  instituted, 

You  are  in  error.     By  my  birth  I  am 

Held  no  less  than  yourselves  to  know  the  limits 

Of  honour  and  of  infamy,  nor  has  study 

Quenched  the  free  spirit  which  first  ordered  them ; 

And  thus  to  me,  as  one  well  experienced 

In  the  false  quicksands 'of  the  sea  of  honour. 

You  may  refer^  the  merits  of  the  case; 

And  if  I  shoidd  perceive  in  your  relation 

That  either  has  the  riglit  to  satisfaction 

From  the  other,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 

To  leave  you. 

Lelio. 

Under  tliis  condition  then 
I  will  relate  the  cause,  and  you  will  cede 
And  must  confess  th*  impossibility 
Of  compromise ;  for  the  same  lady  is 
Beloved  by  Floro  and  myself. 

Floro. 

It  seems 
Much  to  me  that  the  liglit  of  day  should  look 

Vpon  that  idol  of  my  heart — but  he 

Leave  us  to  fight,  according  to  thy  word. 


21141 


2((rt 


Cyprian. 

l^ermit  one  question  further :  is  the  lady 
Impossible  to  hope  or  not  ? 


^  That  for  Which  in  the  transcript. 

^  These  lines  stand  thus  in  the  tran- 
script: 

^^^^)«tiched  my  free  •pirit  which  loveti  both 

books  aiid  arms, 
"^ixl  thiu  to  me,  as  one  who  will  ex])Oiuid 

*»»  the  fiOse  .  .  . 

*  oil  may  intrust  Ac 

**id  lower  down,  in  place  of  lines  260 
^M  261,  we  have 


I  wiU  relate  the  cause  of  our  .  .  . 
And  you'll  confess  &c. 

while  for  the  two  lines  265  and  266, 

there  are  three — 

Upon  that  idol  of  my  heart — ^no  one 

Can  mediate  here,  1  jiray  you  tlmt  you  go, 

lioave  us  &c. 

I  6ii8j>ect  Weil  in  line  253  was  merely 
a  misreading  of  the  rejected  word 
wUl,  and  should  bo  cancelled. 
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Lelio. 

She  is 
So  excellent,  that  if  the  light  of  day 
Should  excite  Floro's  jealousy,  it  were* 
Without  just  cause,  for  even  the  light  of  day 
Trembles  to  gaze  on  her. 


I'art,  marrv  her  ? 


Cyprian. 

Would  you  for  your 

Floro. 
Such  is  my  confidence. 


» 


Cyprlvx. 


And  YOU  ? 


fTJ 


Leuo. 

Oh !   would  that  I  could  lift  my  hope 
So  liigh,  for  though  slic  is  extremely  poor. 
Her  virtue  is  her  dowry. 

Cyprian. 

And  if  you  both 
Would  marr}^  her,  is  it  not  weak  and  vain. 
Culpable  and  unwoitliy,  thus  beforehand 
To  slur*^  her  honour?     What  would  the  world  sav 
If  one  slioidd  slav  the  otlier,  and  if  she  ^- 

Shoidd  afterwards  espouse  the  murderer  ? 

The  rivals  agree  to  refer  their  quarrel  to  Cyprlvn;  i'*^*' 
in  eoiisequencc  visits  J VSTISX,  and  becames  eiiamaiired  of  h^^'- 
slic  disdains  him,  and  he  retires  to  a  solitary  sca-shorc. 

*  In  the  traiiscri[)t  m  for  were  instead  of  dur  ;  and  the  two  final  Ifl** 

-  In   the  traiiBcript  we  roatl  ttain       are  wanting. 
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SCENE  II. 

Cyprian. 

Oil,  memory!   permit  it  not 

That  the  tyrant  of  my  thought 

Be  another  soul  that  still 

Holds  dominion  o'er  the  will, 

That  would  refuse,  but  can  no  more,  5 

To  bend,  to  tremble,  and  adore. 

Vain  idolatry  ! — I  saw. 

And  gazing,  became  blind  with  error ; 

Weak  ambition,  wliich  the  awe 

Of  her  presence  bound  to  terror !  10 

So  beautiful  she  was — and  I, 

Between  my  love  and  jealousy. 

Am  so  convulsed  with  hope  and  fear, 

Unworthy  as  it  may  appear ; — 

So  bitter  is  the  life  I  live,  is 

That,  hear  me.  Hell !   I  now  would  give 

To  thy  most  detested  spirit 

My  soul,  for  ever  to  inherit, 

To  sutler  punishment  and  pine, 

So  this  woman  may  be  mine.  20 

Hciir  st  thou,  Hell !   dost  thou  reject  it  ? 

Mv  soul  is  offered! 

DAEMON  {unseen). 
I  accept  it. 

[Tempest,  with  thuniUv  and  lightni/i:/. 

Cyprian. 
it  is  this?   ye  heavens  for  ever  pure, 
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At  once  intensely  radiant  and  obscure ! 

Athwart  the  ietherial  Iialls  s 

Tlie  lightning's  arrow  and  the  thunder-balls 

The  day  affright 

As  from  the  horizon  round, 

Burst  with  earthquake  sound, 
In  mighty  torrents  the  electric  fountains; —  >• 

Clouds  quench  the  sun,  and  thunder  smoke 
Strangles  the  air,  and  fire  eclipses  heaven. 
Philosophy,  thou  canst  not  even 
Compel  their  causes  underneath  thy  yoke  :* 

From  yonder  clouds  even  to  the  waves  below  » 

The  fragments  of  a  single  ruin  choke 

Imagination's  ilight ; 
For,  on  flakes  of  surge,  like  feathei's  light, 
The  ashes  of  the  desolation  cast 

Upon  the  gloomy  blast,  *• 

Tell  of  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 
And  nearer  see  the  melancholy  form 
Of  a  great  ship,  tlie  outcast  of  the  sea. 

Drives  miserably ! 
And  it  must  fly  tlie  i>ity  of  the  puit,  *• 

Or  perish,  ami  its  last  and  sole  resort 
Is  its  own  ra<j:inir  enemv. 
The  terror  of  the  thrillin«'  crv 
Was  a  fiital  prophecy 
Of  coming  death,  who  hovers  now 
Upon  that  shattered  prow. 
That  they  who  die  not  may  be  dyinor  still. 
And  not  alone  the  insane  elements 
Are  populous  with  wdld  portents, 
Ihit  that  sad  ship  is  as  a  miracle  "' 

Of  sudden  ruin,  for  it  drives  so  fast 

*  111  Ml**}.  Slielk'v'rt  editicniH  there  is  Hcninnia  at  yvli. 
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It  seems  as  if  it  had  arrayed  its  form 
With  the  headlong  storm. 
It  strikes — I  almost  feel  the  shock, — 
It  stumbles  on  a  jagged  rock, —  ao 

Spirkles  of  blood  on  the  white  foam  are  cast. 

[A  Tempest, 
All  ejL'claim  (within). 
We  are  all  lost ! 

DAEMON  (;withi)i). 

Now  from  this  plank  will  1 
l*ass  to  the  land  and  tlius  fulfil  my  scheme. 

Cyprian. 

As  in  contempt  of  the  elemental  rage 

A  man  comes  forth  in  safety,  while  the  ship's  ^ 

Great  form  is  in, a  watery  eclipse 
Obliterated  from  the  Ocean's  page, 
And  round  its  wreck  the  huge  sea-monsters  sit, 
A  horrid  conclaA'e,  and  the  whistling  wave 
Is^  heai)ed  over  its  carcase,  like  a  grave.  :o 

The  D.EMOX  enter.%  an  escaped  from  the  aea. 

l)-EMox  (imdc). 

It  was  essential  to  my  purposes 

To  wake  a  tunmlt  on  the  sapphire  ocean, 

That  in  this  unknown  form  I  might  at  length 

AVipe  out  the  blot  of  the  discomfiture 

Sustained  upon  the  mountain,  and  assail  75 

AVith  a  new  war  the  soul  of  Cyprian, 

Porging  the  instruments  of  his  destruction 

Even  from  his  love  and  from  his  wisdom. — Uh  ! 


'  III  the  Poatliummit  Poems  and  in       some  uf  the  luter  editioun. 
e  editiuUH  <»f  1839,  Arc;  but  Is  in 
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Itelovid  earth,  dear  mother,  in  thy  bosom 

I  seek  a  refuge  from  the  monster  who  » 

Precipitates  itself*  upon  me. 

Cyprian. 

Friend, 
Collect  thyself;  and  be  the  memory 
Of  thy  late  suffering,  and  thy  greatest  sorrow 
lUit  as  a  shadow  of  the  past, — for  nothing 
Beneath  the  circle  of  the  moon,  but  flows  555 

And  changes,  and  can  never  know  repose. 

D-4vM0N. 

And  who  art  thou,  before  whose  feet  my  fate 
Has  pix)strated  me  ? 

Cyprian. 

(Jne  who,  moved  with  pity, 
Would  soothe  its  stings. 

D.EMON. 

Oh !  that  can  never  be ! 
Xo  solace  can  mv  lastinj:j  sorrows  find. 

Cypri.vn. 
Wherefore  < 

D.KMON. 

]k»C4iuse  my  hapjiiness  is  lost. 
Yet  1  lament  what  has  long  ceased  to  be 
The  object  of  desire  or  memory. 
And  my  life  is  not  life. 

*  So  in  Mr8.  Shelley's  etlitions.     Mr.       safer  to  siibetitutc  whi4:h  for  «ho     '^ 
1^>8Hotti  Miil»8titnU»«Aii/wd/.-  if  change       the  previous  line, 
were   mlmuMible,    I  nhould   think    it 
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Cyprian. 

Now,  since  the  fury 
Of  this  earthquaking  hurricane  is  still,  95 

And  the  crystalline^  heaven  has  reassumed 
Its  Avindless  calm  so  quickly,  that  it  seems 
As  if  its  heavy  wrath  had  been  awakened 
Only  to  overwhelm  that  vessel, — speak, 
Wlio  art  thou,  and  whence  comest  thou  ? 

DiEMON. 

Far  more       100 
My  coming  hither  cost,  than  thou  hast  seen 
Or  I  can  tell.     Among  my  misadventures 
This  shipwreck  is  the  least.     Wilt  thou  hear  ? 


Cyprian. 


Speak. 


DiKMON. 

Since  thou  desirest,  I  will  then  unveil 

Myself  to  thee ; — for  in  myself  I  am  105 

A  world  of  happiness  and  misery ; 

This  I  have  lost,  and  that  I  must  lament 

For  ever.     In  my  attributes  I  stood 

So  high  and  so  heroically  great. 

In  Kneage  so  supreme,  and  with  a  genius  110 

Which  penetrated  with  a  glance  the  world 

Beneath  my  feet,  that  won  by  my  high  merit 

A  king — whom  I  may  call  the  king  of  kings. 

Because  all  others  tremble  in  their  pride 

Before  the  terrors  of  his  countenance,  116 

In  his  high  palace  roofed  with  brightest  gems 

^  The  word  cryHdUine  is  not  acoeuted  in  Mrs.  Shelley*s  editions. 
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Of  living  light — call  them  the  stars  of  Heaven- 
Named  me  Ids  counsellor.    But  the  high  praise 
Stung  me  with  pride  and  envy,  and  I  rose 
In  mighty  competition,  to  ascend  u 

His  seat  and  place  my  foot  triumphantly 
Upon  his  subject  thrones.    Chastised,  I  know 
The  depth  to  which  ambition  falls ;  too  ii^ 
Was  the  attempt,  and  yet  more  mad  were  now 
Kepeutance  of  the  irrevocable  deed : —  i 

Tlierefore  I  chose  this  ruin  with  the  glory 
Of  not  to  be  subdued,  before  the  shame 
Of  reconciling  me  with  him  who  reigns 
By  coward  cession. — ^Nor  was  I  alone, 
Nor  am  I  now,  nor  shall  I  be  alone ; 
And  there  was  hope,  and  there  may  still  be  hope, 
For  many  sutfrages  among  his  vassals 
Hailed  me  their  lord  and  king,  and  many  still 
Are  mine,  and  many  more,  perchance  shall  be. 
Thus  vanquished,  though  in  fact  victorious, 
I  left  his  seat  of  empire,  from  mine  eye 
Shooting  forth  poisonous  lightning,  while  my  words 
Witli  inauspicious  thunderings  shook  Heaven, 
Proclaiming  vengeance,  public  as  my  MTong, 
And  imprecating  on  his  prostrate  slaves 
liapine,  and  death,  and  outrjige.     Then  I  sailed 
Over  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  world, 
A  pirate  ambuslie<l  in  its  pathless  sands, 
A  Ivnx  crouched  watchfuUv  amon*;  its  caves 
And  craggy  shores;  and  I  have  wandered  over 
The  expanse  of  these  wide^  wildernesses 
In  this  great  ship,  whose  bulk  is  now  dissolve 
In  the  light  breathings  of  the  invisible  wind, 

^  Mr.  Korifietti  iiii^crtrt  .v/^w//  Ivfore       aii«l  to  comjiletc  the  « 
trUtUrru*se»,  ou  tlio  /[^roimd  that  Mnue       giiial. 
8uch  word  is  wantctl  l)oth  f«»r  the  metre 
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id  which  the  sea  lias  made  a  dustless  ruin, 

eking  ^  ever  a  mountain,  through  whose  forests         iso 

seek  a  man,  whom  I  must  now  compel 

>  keep  his  word  with  me.     I  came  aiTayed 

tempest,  and  although  my  power  could  well 
idle  the  forest  winds  in  their  career, 
r  other  causes  I  forbore  to  soothe  155 

eir  fury  to  Favonian  gentleness ; 

■ould  and  would  not;  (thus  I  wake  in  him        [Asiffe. 
love  of  magic  art.)     Let  not  this  tempest, 
'  the  succeeding  calm  excite  thy  wonder ; 

by  my  art  the  sim  would  turn  as  pale  loo 

his  weak  sister  with  unwonted  fear. 
I  in  my  wisdom  are  the  orbs  of  Heaven 
fcten  as  in  a  record ;  I  have  pierced 

flaming  circles  of  their  wondrous  sj^heres 
Icnow  them  as  thou  knowest  every  corner  ur. 

His  dim  spot.     Let  it  not  seem  to  thee 
^    I  boast  vainly;  wouldst  thou  that  I  work 
Karm  over  this  waste  and  savage  wood, 

Babylon  of  crags  and  ag^d  trees, 
tig  its  leafy  coverts  with  a  horror  iro 

Uing  and  strange?     I  am  the  friendless  guest 
^liese  wild  oaks  and  pines — and  as  from  thee 
tve  received  the  hospitality 
^liis  rude  place,  I  offer  thee  the  fruit 
years  of  toil  in  recompense;  whatever  i7.-> 

wildest  dream  presented  to  thy  thought 
object  of  desire,  that  sliall  be  thine. 

♦  ♦  ♦  #  ♦ 

I  thenceforth  shall  so  firm  an  amity 

ixt  thee  and  me^  be,  that  neither  fortune, 

i«I)ect  the  wonl  for  has  been       alimxt  es/fiential  to  the  rhythm. 

i  accidentally  from  thin  place  ^  'Ticijrt  thou  and  mm:,  in  Mrs.  Shel- 

^  Seeking  and  erer.     It  lieeniA       ley's  editions.     The  emendation  thee 
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The  monstrous  phantom  which  pursues  success,  i» 

That  careful  miser,  that  free  prodigal. 

Who  ever  alternates  with  cliangeful  hand. 

Evil  and  giXKl,  reproach  and  fame;  nor  Time, 

That  loadstar  of  the  ages,  to  whose  beam 

The  wing6d  years  speed  o'er  the  intervals  1*5 

Of  their  unequal  revolutions ;  nor 

Heaven  itself,  whose  beautiful  bright  stars 

Rule  and  adoni  the  world,  can  ever  make 

Tlie  least  di\'ision  between  thee  and  me, 

Since  now  I  find  a  refuge  in  thy  favour.  iw 


SCENE  III. 
Tlic  D^MON  tnnjyts  Justina,  who  is  a  Christwn. 

D^MON. 

Abyss  of  Hell !  I  call  on  thee, 
Thou  wild  mismle  of  thine  own  anarchv ! 
From  thy  in-ison-house  set  free 
The  spirits  of  voluptuous  death, 
Tliat  with  their  mighty  breath 
They  may  destroy  a  world  of  virgin  thoughts ; 
Let  her  chaste  mind  with  fancies  thick  as  motes 
Be  peopled  from  thy  shadowy  deep, 
Till  her  guiltlCvSS  phantasy 
Full  to  overflowing  be ! 
And  with  sweetest  harmony, 

Let  birds,  and  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  aU  things  mo^'* 
To  love,  only  to  love. 

waa  given  by  Mr.  Ganiett,  from  the  could  read  Be  hdwixi  thee  and  tn^ 
MS.,  at  p.  95  of  Relics  of  Shelley.  but  I  know  of  no  authority  for  sucb  ' 
The  metre  would  be  uet  right  if  we       change. 
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Let  nothing  meet  her  eyes 

But  signs  of  Love's  soft  victories ;  15 

Let  notliing  meet  her  ear 

But  sounds  of  Love's  sweet  sorrow, 

So  that  from  faith  no  succour  she  may^  borrow, 

But,  guided  by  my  spirit  bKnd 

And  in  a  magic  snare  entwined,  20 

She  may  now  seek  Cyprian. 
Begin,  while  I  in  silence  bind 

My  voice,  when  thy  sweet  song  thou  hast  began.^ 

A  Voice  (within). 

What  is  the  glory  far  above 
All  else  in  human  life  ? 

All. 

Love  !   love  !  25 

{^  While   these   words  are  sung,  the  DAEMON  goes  mU  at  one 
^<H>r,  and  JuSTINA  enters  at  another. 

The  First  Voice. 

Xliere  is  no  form  in  which  the  fire 

Of  love  its  traces  has  impressed  not. 
^^tan  lives  far  more  in  love's  desire 

Than  by  life's  breath,  soon  possessed  not. 
If  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die,  30 

-A.11  shapes  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
^^ith  one  consent  to  Heaven  cry 
^That  the  glory  far  above 
All  else  in  life  is — 


-  ^  the  Pasthumoiu  PocrM,  we  read  •  So  in  the  Poithumons  Poems,  and 

^  *^  ;  but  in  later  editions  may  rightly,  to  rhyme  with  Cyprian  ;  but 

*^  in  the  coUected  editions,  Oestun, 

VOU  IV.  T 
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All. 

Love !   0  love ! 

JUSTINA. 

Tliou  melancholy  thought  which  art 

So  flattering^  and  so  sweet,  to  thee 

Wlien  did  I  give  the  liberty 
Thus  to  afflict  my  heart  ? 
Wliat  is  the  cause  of  this  new  power 

Wliich  doth  my  fevered  being  move, 
Momently  raging  more  and  more  ? 
WTiat  subtle  pain  is  kindled  now 
A\niich  from  my  heart  doth  overflow 

1  nto  m V  senses  ? — 

All. 
Love,  0,  love ! 

JUSTINA. 

Tis  that  enanioiired  nightingale 

W]\o  gives  me  the  reply ; 
He  ever  tells  the  same  soft  tale 

Of  passion  and  of  constancy 
To  Ids  mate,  who  ixipt  and  fond, 
Listening  sits,  a  Lough  beyond. 

Be  silent,  Nightingale — no  more 

Make  me  think,  in  hearing  thee 
Thus  tenderly  thy  love  deplore, 
If  a  l)ird  can  feel  his  so, 
What  a  man  would  feel  for  me. 
And,  voluptuous  vine,  O  thou 

*  In  Mrs.  Shelley 'h  editions,  jlutter-  to  nic,  however,  that  this  and  the 

ing  ;  but  Mr.  Gamett  givcij /rt«<rri  wj  rection  in  Scene  II  (p.  271 )  are 

on    MS.    authority.      Sec    Relic4   of  fn>m   any  completed  MS.,  but 

Sftellcy^  p.  96.    Mr.  Qamett  explains  dome  note  or  fragment  of  draft 
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Who  seekest  most  when  least  pursuing, — 

To  the  trunk  thou  interlacest 

Art  the  verdure  which  embracest, 
And  the  weight  which  is  its  ruin, —  co 

No  more,  with  green  embraces,  vine. 

Make  me  think  on  what  thou  lovest, — 
For  whilst  thus  thy  boughs  entwine,^ 

I  fear  lest  thou  should'st  teach  me,  sophist. 
How  arms  might  be  entangled  too.  ^  65 

Light-inchanted  simflower,  thou 

Who  gazest  ever  true  and  tender 

On  the  sun's  revolving  splendour! 

Follow  not  his  faithless  glance 

With  tliy  faded  countenance,  70 

Nor  teacli  my  beating  heart  to  fear, 

If  leaves  can  mourn  without  a  tear. 

How  eyes  must  weep  !   0  Nightingale, 

Cease  from  thy  enamoured  tale, — 

t^eafy  vine,  unwreathe  thy  bower,  75 

Hestless  sunflower,  cease  to  move, — 

Or  tell  me  all,  what  poisonous  power 

Ye  use  against  me — 


All. 
Love !   love  !   love  ! 

JUSTINA. 

It  cannot  be  ! — Whom  have  I  ever  loved  ? 
Tropliies  of  my  oblivion  and  disdain,  so 

Floro  and  Lelio  did  I  not  reject? 
And  Cyprian  ? — 

[She  becomes  troubled  at  the  Thame  of  Cyprian, 

^  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions,  omitting    thou.    If    Shelley    left    it 

^or  whilst  thoii  thiu  thy  bonghs  entwine,         standing,  it  must  have  been  through 
•^t  Mr.  Roesetti  was  clearly  right  in       oversight. 

T   2 
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TRANSIATIOXS. 


Did  I  not  requite  liini 
With  such  severity,  that  he  has  fled 
Wliere  none  has  ever  heard  of  him  again  ? — 
Alas !  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  this 
May  be  the  occasion  whence  desire  grows  lx)l(l, 
As  if  there  were  no  danger.     From  the  moment 
That  T  pronounced  to  my  own  listening  heart, 
Cyprian  is  absent,  0  me  miserable!* 
I  know  not  what  I  feel! 

[More  calmly. 

It  must  be  pity 
To  think  that  such  a  man,  whom  all  the  world 
Admired,  should  be  forgot  by  all  the  world, 
And  I  the  cause. 

[Sht'  again  Ifecomes  tronhlnJ. 

And  yet  if  it  were  pity, 
Floro  and  Lulio  might  have  equal  share, 
For  they  are  l)Oth  ini])risoned  for  my  sake. 

[Calmljf, 
Alas !   what  reasonings  are  these  ?  it  is 
P^nough  I  pity  him,  and  tliat,  in  vain. 
Without  this  ceremonious  subtlety. 
And-  woe  is  me  !   I  know  not  wliere  to  find  him 
Even  should  I  seek  him  through  this  wide  world. 


M 


•f' 


now. 


Enter  1U:m()N. 

D.KMON. 

Follow,  and  I  will  lead  thee  when*  he  is. 


^  So  ill  the  Posthumous  Poems ;  but 
(f  miseraUi  me  !  in  the  collected  edi- 
tioriB. 

*  Mr.  Ro8!*etti  omitd  this  woixi  Ami^ 
on  his  own  authority,  to  rectify  the 
metre,  and  HuggCHtjn  n  different  recti- 
tH-:iti<m  by  reading  the  two  lines  thu8  : 


And  wiK*  in  me  !  I  know  nr»t  whew  tofin«ih»- 
Now  shuiild  I  Buek  Lini  t*veu  tlin>a^  ^ 
wiile  woriiL 

I  PU8|)ect  this  is  a  ca.se  in  which  It 

lines  were  left  uniini«hed.  not  ow 

«irru[»tiou,  and  therefore  one  in  *lu< 

no  interference  \a  safe. 


•  ( 


105 


"  ^^'  III.     >i  r.\ Is  ri:<>M    i  ai.1'1:i:"N's  macich   i'i;<'i'i<.if '><i. 

JrsiixA. 

And  wlio  art  tliou,  who  hast  found  eutmuce  hitlier, 
Into  my  chamber  through  the  doors  and  locks  ? 

Ai-t  thou  a  monstrous  shadow  whicli  my  madness 

Has  formed  in  the  idle  air  ? 

No.     I  am  one 
Called  by  the  thought  which  tyrannizes  thee 
From  his  eternal  dwelling;  who  this  day 
Is  pledged  to  bear  thee  unto  Cyprian. 

JUSTINA. 

So  shall  thy  promise  fail.     This  agony  no 

Of  passion  which  afflicts  my  heart  and  soul 
May  sweep  imagination  in  its  storm; 
The  will  is  firm. 

DAEMON. 

Already  half  is  done 
In  the  imagination  of  an  act. 
The  sin  incurred,  the  pleasure  then  remains; 
Let  not  the  will  stop  half-way  on  the  road.  11:^ 

JUSTINA. 

I  will  not  be  discouraged,  nor  despair, 

Although  I  thought  it,  and  although  'tis  true 

That  thought  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  deed : — 

Thought  is  not  in  my  power,  but  action  is : 

I  will  not  move  my  foot  to  follow  thee.  120 

D.KMON. 

Kut  a  far*  mightier  wisdom  than  thine  own 

Bui    far   a,  in  the    Potthumous       position  :  later  editions  give  the.  wonl.< 
**''*^ — *«<imingljan  accidental  traurf-       ***  "*  ^1»^  ^xt. 
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TKA>^SLATIONa 


Exerts  itself  witliin  .thee,  with  such  power 
Compelling  thee  to  that  wliich  it  indiiies 
That  it  shall  force  thy  step;  how  wilt  thou  then 
fiesist,  Justina  ? 

JUSTIXA. 

By  my  free-will. 

Di£M0N. 

I 

Must  force  thy  will. 


itj 


Justina." 

It  is  invincible ; 
It  \vere  not  free  if  thou  hadst  power  upon  it. 

[lie  drmvs,  but  cannot  moc€  kr. 

D-EMOX. 

Come,  where  a  pleasure  waits  thee. 


Justina. 


It  wei-e  lK)udit 


Too  dear. 


D-EMON. 

Twill  soothe  thy  lieart  to  softest  peace. 


Justina. 


Tis  ch'cad  captivity. 


D.EMOX. 

Tis  joy,  'tis  glory. 

Justina. 
Tiij  shame,  'tis  torment,  'tis  despair. 


•^    ...      .-t  i:m>    FIJOM    CALl'KIiON  S    MA'.hO    ri:«  »I  »1<  .I< 'S( ..        L'.'.i 

But  how 
Canst  tliou  defeud  tliyself  from  that  or  me, 
If  my  power  drags  thee  onward  ? 

JUSTINA. 

My  defence 
Consists  in  God. 

[ffe  vainly  endeavours  to  force  her,  and  at  last  releases  her. 

D.EMON. 

Woman,  thou  hast  subdued  me, 
Only  by  not  owning  thyself  subdued.  135 

But  since  thou  thus  findest  defence  in  God, 
I  will  assume  a  feigned  form,  and  thus 
Hake  thee  a  victim  of  my  baffled'  rage. 
For  I  will  mask  a  spirit  in  thy  form 
Wlio  will  betray  thy  name  to  infamy,  uo 

And  doubly  shall  I  triumph  in  thy  loss, 
First  by  dishonouring  thee,  and  tlien  by  turning 
False  pleasure  to  true  ignominy.  ^ 

\Exit. 

Justin  A. 

I 
Appciil  to  Heaven  against  thee ;  so  that  Heaven 
May  scatter  tliy  delusions,  and  the  blot  wh 

Upon  my  fame  vanish  in  idle  thouglit, 
Even  as  flame  dies  in  the  envious  air, 
Ami  as  the  floweret  wanes  at  morning  frost, 

And  thou  shouldst  never But,  alas!  to  whom 

Do  I  still  speak  ? — Did  not  a  man  but  now  \m 

Stand  here  before  me  ? — Xo,  I  am  alone, 
And  yet  I  saw  him.     Is  he  gone  so  quickly  ? 


280  transiahons.     - 

Or  can  the  heated  mind  engender  shapes 
From  its  own  fear?    Some  terrible  and  strange 
Peril  is  near.    lisander !  father  1  lord !  i» 

Livia ! — 

JEnter  LiSANDEK  ayid  LiVL\. 

Lisander. 
0,  my  daughter !     Wliat  ? 

LI^^A. 

What? 

JUSTINA. 

Saw  you 
A  man  go  forth  from  my  apartment  now  ? — 
1  scarce  contain  myself! 

LiSANDEK, 

A  man  here ! 

Justin  A. 
Have  vou  not  seen  liim  ? 

LlVlA. 

No,  Lulv. 

JCSTINA. 

I  saw  him. 

LlSANDKR. 

Tis  impossible;  the  doors 
Wliich  led  to  tliis  apartment  were  all  locked. 

Livia  (aside), 

I  dare  say  it  was  Moscon  wliom.  she  saw, 
For  lie  was  locked  np  in  my  room. 


^f-:i:r    SCKNIS    TKuM    (•AL1)1:K0N's    MA<iI('t>    l'j;« 'iii( ,  [Qsu.        1>S  1 

LiSANDER. 

It  must 
Have  been  some  image  of  thy  phantasy. 
Such  melanclioly  as  thou  feedest  is  loa 

Skilful  in  forming  sucli  in  the  vain  air 
Out  of  the  motes  and  atoms  of  the  day. 


LiVlA. 


My  master's  in  the  right. 


JUSTINA. 

0,  would  it  were 
Delusion;  but  I  fear  some  greater  ill. 
I  feel  as  if  out  of  my  bleeding  bosom  no 

My  heart  was  torn  in  fragments ;  aye, 
Some  mortal  spell  is  ^vrought  against  my  fi-ame  ; 
So  potent  was  the  charm,  that  had  not  God 
Shielded  my  humble  innocence  fi-om  wrong, 
I  should  have  sought  my  sorrow  and  my  shame  175 

With  willing  steps. — Livia,  quick,  bring  my  cloak, 
For  I  must  seek  refuge  from  these  extremes 
Even  in  tlie  temple  of  the  higliest  God 
AVIiere  ^  secretly  the  faithful  worship. 

LiVIA. 

Here. 

JUSTINA  {putting  on  her  cloak). 

In  this,  as  in  a  shroud  of  snow,  may  I  lao 

Quench  the  consuming  fire  in  which  I  burn, 
Wasting  away! 

'  Whichf  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  ;  and  the  original  Spaniflh,  make  it 
l^iit  Mr.  Koeiietti  substituted  Wkerey  certain  that  *  Where  '  is  the  true  read- 
Liu  the  ground  that  "  Common  sense,      ing." 
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TRANSLATIOKS. 


IlSANDER. 

And  I  will  go  with  thee. 

LiVIA. 

Wlien  I  once  see  them  safe  out  of  the  house 
I  shall  bi^eathe  freely. 

Justin  A. 

So  do  I  confide 
In  thy  just  favour,  Heaven! 


LiSANDER. 


Let  us  go. 


In 


JUSTIN'A. 

Tliine  is  the  cause,  great  God !  turn  for  my  sake, 
And  for  thine  own,  mercifullv  to  me! 


1  AN/AS    rj:OM    CALDHJiON  S    (  ISMA    L'K    1  X(  II.ATKIIK'A.      L\^;> 


STANZAS  FEOM 
CALDEEON'S  CISMA  DE  INGLATEEEA. 

TR.VNSLATED   BY   MeDWIN  AND   CORRECTED   BY   ShELLEY.^ 


Hast  thou  not  seen,  officious  with  delight, 

Move  tlirougli  the  illumined  air  about  the  flower, 

The  Bee,  that  fears  to  drink  its  purple  light. 
Lest  danger  lurk  witliin  that  Eose's  bower? 

Hast  thou  not  marked  the  moth's  enamoured  flight, 
About  the  Taper's  flame  at  evening  hour. 

Till  kindle  in  that  monumental  fire 

His  sMnfimver  wings  their  men  funereal  pyre  ? 

II. 
My  heart  its  wishes  trembling  to  unfold. 

Thus  round  the  Eose  and  Taper  hovering  came. 
And  Passion* s  slave,  Distrust,  in  ashes  cold, 

Smothered  awhile,  hut  cmdd  not  quench  the  flame, 
Till  Love,  that  grows  by  disappointment  bold, 

And  Opportunity,  had  conquered  Shame, 
And  like  the  Bee  and  Motli,  in  act  to  close, 
/  burnt  my  wings,  and  settled  on  the  Rose!' 


J  In  Medwin'B  Lift  of  ShdUy,  Vol. 
II,  p.  14,  we  read  as  folio wb  : 

"We  ab*o  read  a  tragedy  of  Calde- 
ron's,  which,  though  it  cannot  com- 
pete with  Shakspeare's  Henry  the 
VIII.  contains  more  poetry — ^the 
CiBmaD*Ingalaterra[ne].  Shelley  was 
much  atnick  with  the  characteristic 
Foul,  who  playa  a  part  in  it,  and  deals 
in  fables,  but  more  so  with  the  octave 
stanzas  (a  strange  metre  in  a  drama, 
to  choose,)  spoken  by  Carlos,  Enamo- 
rado  di  [«iVj  Anna  Bolena,  whom  he 
had  met  at  Paris,  during  her  father's 
embassy.  So  much  did  Shelley  ad- 
mire these  stanzas,  that  ho  copied 
them  out  into  one  of  his  Ictteni  to 


Mrs.  Gisbome,  of  the  two  last  of  which 
I  append  a  translation,  marking  in 
Italics,  the  lines  corrected  by  Shelley." 
These  stanzas  appear  in  the  volume 
of  Medwin's  verses  which  contains  the 
Uyolino :  see  note  1,  p.  244  ;  but  there, 
there  are  eleven  stanzas,  many  of 
them  of  high  merit,  and  not  un-  , 
suggestive  of  SbeUey's  cooperation. 
There  are  but  slight  variations  in  the 
lines  which  Medwin  ascribes  to  Shel- 
ley. Thus,  in  line  3  of  stanza  II,  the 
sense  is  somewhat  changed  by  the 
insertion  of  a  comma  between  And 
and  Passiofis ;  and  line  4  ends  with 
htam  instead  of  Jlame  ;  while,  in  line 
8,  we  read  lU  upon  for  settled  on. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


SCENES  FROM  THE  FAUST 
OF  G0ETHE.1 

SCENE   I. 

i»rolch;ue  in  heavkn. 
Tk»-  Loni  and  the  Ifitst  of  Heaven,     Enter  three  Archamjeh. 

Raphakl, 

Thk  sun  nittkoa  music  as  of  old 

Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  Heaven, 
On  its  predestinetl  oirele  roUeil 

With  thunder  sjx^eil :   the  Angels  even 


*  Thei»6  firt'iifH  wen»  pven  l»y  Mr*. 
Shi'lU'V  in  the  Pt'*thuM'*u*  Pitems 
\\>'2^  .  i»iu'  of  tlu'iii,  the  Mav-Dav 
Night,  haviUjC  j»reviou*ly  app|«<'atvtl 
in  thf  tii>t  ninnl»fr  i»f  Th(  LiUrtil. 
A>  in«liv";ito«l  in  not<»  1  t*»  tho  scene* 
fn»in  Caliion^n  (p.  -4V*  the  date  of 
tlii-*  Work  Mt'nw  t*-  U*  tho  Spring  «»f 
1>*J*2:  ami  in  tho  lottor  to  Mr.  (ii.'*. 
U.rno  tn»ni  which  an  oxtnict  ii*  made 
in  tliat  note.  ShoUoy  prxMAV^ln,  after 
o\|»ro>f<in^  hi*  >;iti>Iaotion  with  the 
-ooiwh  from  t.\-4Kionm,  to  8jM.\\k  thus 
**i  tho-**'  fn»ni  lM«othe  : — 

**  I  i\h*1  how  inii»erfoi»t  n  represen- 
tation, ovon  with  all  the  licence  1 
ivssunie  to  ti^iro  t«^  nivsolf  how  Goethe 
would  have  written  in  Kngli«*h.  uiy 
wonls  ci»nvoy.  No  one  hut  (.\»leridpe 
is  cai«ble  ^^i  tins  work.  We  have 
i*t»en  here  a  translation  of  some  scene^i, 
nnd  indtHHl  the  nn»st  remarkahie  one**, 
at\H>mp«nying  tho«k»  :o«tonishing  etch- 
ings which  have  Kvn  puhiishe^l  in 
England  fn^ni  a  German  master.  It 
is  not  Imii — antl  faithful  enough — but 
ht»w  we:ik  !  h«»w  inoaujH^tent  to  re- 
pn^ifnt  Fau-.t  !  I  have  only  attempte<l 
the  si'cnei*  omitted  in  this  t^Hn^lAtion, 


imd  would  send  you  that  of  the 
IValpurffUnarhtf  if  I  thought  Gliier 
wtuiUl  place  the  postage  to  my  account. 
What  etchings  thoee  are !  1  am  never 
satiate^l  with  liKiking  at  them  ;  and. 
I  fear,  it  is  the  only  sort  of  translation 
itf  which  Faust  is  susceptihle." 

It  is,  (terhafw,  scarcely  neceaaary  t4.» 
say  that  the  etchings,  on  the  merit<i 
<»f  which  Shelley  dilates  considerahiy 
in  this  letter,  are  those  of  Het^ch.  I 
sup(HNte  the  lKX>k  alluded  to  with  such 
ver>*  atteiuiated  praise  is  one  entitletl 
Faustti* :  Fri^m  tMe  Ofrman  of  iinfthf^ 
of  which  the  imprint  is  '*  I>mdou  : 
BtKWi*y  an«l  S^rns.  4,  Bn>a«i-Street, 
Kxchange,  and  lUidwell  k,  Martin, 
New  Bi»n*l-Street,  18il.'  It  is  a  thin 
<H*tavo  volume,  not  professing  to  con- 
tain a  complete  rendering  of  FauM^ 
hut  expressly  intended  as  an  analysis 
t4»  accomjuiny  Retsch's  Outlines.  Its 
merit  is  certainly  very  moderate ;  and 
{terhafis  its  only  title  to  be  remembered 
is  that  fiHrtunate  omission  of  the  Pnv 
K^ie  in  Heaven  and  mont  uf  the 
Walpui-gisnacht,  which  secured  to  us 
Shelley's  incomparable  translation  of 
thoM>  two  scenes. 
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Draw  strength  from  gazing  on  its  glance,  5 

Though  none  its  meaning  fathom  may : — 

Tlie  world's  unwithered  countenance 
Is  bright  as  at  creation's  day. 

G.VBKIEL. 

And  swift  and  swift,  wdtli  rapid  lightness. 

The  adorned  Earth  spins  silently,  lo 

Alternating  Elysian  brightness 

Witli  deep  and  dreadful  night ;   the  sea 
Foams  in  broad  billows  from  the  deep 

Up  to  the  rocks,  and  rocks  and  ocean. 
Onward,  with  spheres  which  never  sleep,  15 

Are  hurried  in  eternal  motion. 

Michael. 

And  tempests  in  contention  roar 

From  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  laud  ; 
And,  raging,  weave  a  chain  of  power. 

Which  girds  the  earth,  as  with  a  band. —  20 

A  flashing  desolation  there. 

Flames  before  the  thunder's  way  ; 
But  thy  servants,  Lord,  revere 

Tlie  gentle  clianges  of  thy  day. 

('HORrs  OF  THE  Three. 

The  Angels  dmw  strength  from  tliy  glance,  25 

Though  no  one  comprehend  thee  may ; — 

Tliv  world's  unwitliered  countenance 
Is  bright  as  on  creation's  day.^ 


1  RAl>ilAEL. 

The  mm  M>unflii,  aouordinK  to  ancient  castom, 
In  the  song  of  emulation  tif  hin  brother-apherefl. 
And  its  fore-written  circle 
Fulfils  with  a  niey  of  tlmnder. 


2S»»  TRAXSL-^TTONS. 


EnUr  Mephistopheles. 


XIephistopheles. 

As  thou,  O  Lonl,  once  more  art  kind  enough 

To  int<»re.st  tlivstJf  in  our  ailairs —  » 

Antl  it^k.  **  How  giK*s  it  with  you  there  below  ?" 

And  luj  indulgently  at  other  times 

Tluui  tookcst^  not  my  visits  in  ill  part, 

TIiou  seest  me  here  once  more  among  thy  household 

Though  I  should  scandalize  this  company,  v^ 


It*  coantenanoe  girw  the  Ang«lt  strenfth 

Tboagfa  no  aom  cut  flabom  it. 

Th«  incTBilibltf  high  works 

Ait  excellent  m  at  the  int  daj. 

Oabrikl. 

Atkd  swift,  and  inonnoctrably  swift 

T)ie  Sfloninient  of  earth  winds  itself  itrnml , 

Anil  exchanges  rarailise-oloameat 

With  deep  dreadfiil  night. 

Tfie  Kea  fiianiK  in  bmad  wares 

From  itri  dee]i  liottom,  up  t«>  the  nicks. 

And  iMcki*  anti  Mra  are  torn  on  t4.>feUitfr 

In  the  t>tenial  liwlft  oi>nrve  of  the  siiheros. 

MicHAF.L. 

And  Ht4imiR  mar  in  emnlation 
Fnini  MM!  to  land,  frt^m  land  to  sea. 
And  make,  m^inK.  a  chain 
f)f  deefiettt  « 'Iteration  rvund  abi.>at. 
Tlicro  flames  a  flaHhing  destmction 
llefore  the  ]iuth  f»f  the  thunderbolt. 
But  thy  Hervant*.  Lonl.  revere 
The  gentle  alteniationn  of  thy  <lay. 

dioRi-s. 

Thy  count4*nanw  gives  the  Angels  strength. 
Thtttnrh  none  can  c^miprehend  thee : 
Aii«l  all  thy  lofty  works 
Are  uxi-ellont  an  at  the  first  day. 

Such  iA  a~  liU^ral  translation  of   thirf  a8t4)nifihing  chorus ;    it  is  iin}in(«ib^ 
to  rei)reaent  in  another  language  the  melody  of  the  versification  ;   even 
volatile  Btrength   and  delicacy  of  the   ideas  escape  in  the  crucible  of 
lation,    and   the  reader  is  Hurpri»ed   ti>  find  a  caput   mortuum.     [Sh£IXI~ 

NOTK.] 


^  In  the  Po9thumou9  Poem*  and  all  •  So  in  the  Potthumma  Pormt 

editions  known  to  ine  except  Mr.  Ro«-       first  e<Ution  of  1889,  but  tA€  in  the 

tetti's,  we  read  tooketUt  for  tookett,  second. 
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You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  talk 

In  the  high  style  which  they  tliink  fasliionable ; 

My  pathos  certainly*  would  make  you  laugh  too, 

Had  you  not  long  since  given  over  laughing. 

Nothing  know  I  to  say  of  suns  and  worlds ;  40 

I  observe  only  how  men  plague  themselves ; — 

The  little  god  0'  the  world  keeps  the  same  stamp, 

As  wonderful  as  on  creation's  day : — 

A  little  better  would  he  live,  hadst  thou 

Not  given  him  a  glimpse  of  Heaven's  light  46 

Which  he  calls  reason,  and  employs  it  only 

To  live  more  beastlily^  than  any  beast. 

With  reverence  to  your  Lordsliip  be  it  spoken, 

He's  like  one  of  those  long-legged  grasslioppers, 

Who  flits  and  jumps  about,  and  sings  for  ever  50 

The  same  old  song  i'  the  grass.     There  let  him  lie, 

Burying  his  nese  in  every  heap  of  dung. 

The  Lord. 

Have  you  no  more  to  say  ?    Do  you  come  here 

Always  to  scold,  and  cavil,  and  complain  ? 

Seems  notliing  ever  right  to  you  on  earth  ?  sr. 

Mepuistopiieles. 

No,  Lord!     I  find  all  there,  as  ever,  bad  at  best.'* 
Even  I  am  sorry  for  man's  days  of  sorrow ; 
I  could  myself  almost  give  up  the  pleasure 
Of  plaguing  the  poor  tilings. 

The  Lord. 

Klnowest  thou  Faust? 


Iq  the  PotthumoM  Poena  we  read  '  I  am  disposed  to  tliink  with  Mr. 

^^^  certainly ;    hut  certainly  would  Rossetti  that  the' words  at  best  stand 

'  ^^Q  editions  of  1839.  here    simply  through  an    accidental 

^  in  the  Posthumous  Poems  ;  but  omission  to  cancel  them,  on  Shelley's 

^**»^y  in  the  editions  of  1839.  part. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Mephistofdeles. 


The  Lord. 
Aye  ;  my  servant  Faust 

Mefhistofheles. 

In  truth 
He  serves  you  in  &  fashion  quite  bia  own ; 
And  the  fool's  meat  and  drink  are  not  of  earth. 
His  aspirations  bear  him  on  so  ikr 
That  he  is  lialf  aware  of  his  own  folly. 
For  he  demnncls  from  Heaven  its  fairest  star. 
And  from  the  earth  the  highest  joy  it  beam, 
Yet  all  things  far,  and  all  thinjrs  nenr,  are  vain 
To  calm  the  deep  emotions  of  his  breast. 

The  I^rd. 
Tliongh  he  now  serves  nie  in  a  cloud  of  error, 
I  will  soon  lead  him  fortli  to  the  clear  day, 
Wlioii  tiee.s  loijk  green  full  well  the  ganlener  knows 
That  fruits  and  blooms  will  deck  the  coming  year. 

MKrillSTOPlIELES. 

Wliat  will  you  bet  ? — now  I  am  sure  of  winning — 
Only,  observe  you  give  me  full  permission 
To  load  liim  softly  on  my  path. 

The  Lord. 

As  long 
As  he  shall  live  uih)ii  the  earth,  so  long 
Is  nothing  unlo  tliee  forbidden — Man 
Must  eiT  till  he  hat  ceased  to  struj^le. 
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Mephistopheles. 

Tlianks. 
And  that  is  all  I  ask ;    for  willingly 
I  never  make  acquaintance  with  the  dead.  so 

The  full  fresh  cheeks  of  youth  are  food  for  me, 
And  if  a  corpse  knocks,  I  am  not  at  home. 
For  I  am  like  a  cat — 1  like  to  play 
A  little  witli  the  mouse  before  I  eat  it. 

The  Lord. 

Well,  well!   it  is  permitted  thee.     Draw  tliou  85 

His  spirit  from  its  springs ;    as  thou  find'st  power, 
Seize  him  and  lead  him  on  thy  downward  path; 
And  stand  ashamed  when  failure  teaches  thee 
Tliat  a  good  man,  evjen  in  his  darkest  longings, 
Is  well  aware  of  the  right  way. 

Mephistopheles. 

Well  and  good.  w 

I  am  not  in  much  doubt  about  my  bet, 
And  if  I  lose,  then  'tis  your  turn  to  crow; 
Enjoy  your  triumph  then  with  a  full  breast. 
Aye;   dust  shall  he  devour,  and  that  with  pleasure. 
Like  my  old  paramour,  the  famous  Snake.  w 

The  Lord. 

Pray  come  here  when  it  suits  you;    for  1  never 

Had  mucli  dislike  for  people  of  your  soit. 

And,  among  all  the  Spirits  who  rebelled. 

The  knave  was  ever  tlie  least  tedious  to  me. 

Tlie  active  spirit  of  man  soon  sleeps,  and  soon  luo 

He  seeks  unbroken  quiet;  therefore  I 

Have  given  him  the  Devil  for  a  companion, 

Who  may  provoke  him  to  some  sort  of  work, 

And  must  create  for  ever. — But  ye,  pure 

VOL.  IV.  T' 
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Clulilren  of  (Jrxl,  enjoy  eternal  l)eauty ; — 
lAti  that  whifli  I'ver  opt^rates  and  lives 
(•bisp  yuu  within  the  limits  of  its  love; 
And  seize  with  sweet  and  melancholy  thoughts 
Tlie  floating;  j)hantonis  of  its  loveliness. 

[Ifearvn  closes ;  the  Archangels  exeunt. 

Mephistophelfis. 
From  time  to  time  I  visit  the  old  fellow, 
And  I  take  tare  to  keep  on  good  tenns  with  him. 
Civil  enou^di  is  this  same  God  Almighty, 
To  talk  so  fnM'lv  with  the  Devil  himself. 


^^ 


ir: 


S(^ENE   II. 

MAY-DAY   NIGHT.* 

ScKNK — The  Ifnrtz  Mountain,  a  desolate  Countn/. 

Faist,  M ephistopheles. 

Mkphkstopheles. 
Would  vou  not  like  a  broomstick?     As  for  me 
1  wish  I  liad  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride  ; 
For  we  are  still  far  from  the*  appointed  place. 

Faust. 
Tills  knotted  staff  is  help  enough  for  me, 


'  III  the  i>n'liiniiiary  noU>  with 
which  tlii«  Hccne  aj»|>eare<l  in  The 
/y//><r»//,  — writ  ton,  I  jtivsume,  by 
L«'i^h  Hiint, — wf  rcjul — *' A  few  ]>a8- 
wi^i's  wvw  not  lill«'(l  up  in  the  manii- 
Hoript  ;  jukI  one  or  two  other.-«,  jk.t- 
hajiH  of  a  likf  natvnv,  liave  \>efU  omit- 
U't\,  not  out  of  an  uWv  H<jurann>lineiMi, 
hut  that  the  true  Hpirit  <»f  them  might 
n<»t  ho  mif^t^ikon  for  want  of  Wing  ac- 
companied hy  tlie  context  of  the  whi»le 


work.     The  scene  is  the  first  f/w- 
men,  we  believe,  of  a  jx>etical  EngUM 
translation  of  that  extraordinary  P^ 
(luction,to  which  no  man  was  Ifttcrww 
to  do  juHtice  than ourlamented  friend. 
Concerning  the  omissions  referred  t^ 
st»e  note  1,  p.  304. 

*\i\The  LifHral,  the  is  not  contra* 
iHl  into  ^'  as  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  edi- 
tions. 
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Wliilst  I  feel  fresh  upon  my  legs.    What  good  5 

Is  there  in  making  short  a  pleasant  way  ? 

To  creep  along  the  labjTintlis  of  the  vales, 

And  climb  those  rocks,  where  ever-babbling  springs 

Precipitate  themselves  in  waterfalls, 

Is^  the  true  sport  that  seasons  such  a  path.  10 

Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray, 

And  tlie  hoar  pines  already  feel  her  breath  : 

Shall  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs  ? 

Mephistopheles. 

Nothing  of  such  an  influence  do  I  feel. 

My  body  is  all  wintry,  and  I  wish  15 

The  flowers  upon  our  path  were  frost  and  snow. 

But  see  how  melancholy  rises  now. 

Dimly  uplifting  her  belated  beam. 

The  bhink  unwelcome  round  of  the  red  moon, 

And  gives  so  bad  a  light,  that  every  step  20 

One  stumbles  'gainst  some  crag.     With  your  permission, 

m  call  an  Ignis-fatuus  to  our  aid : 

I  see  one  yonder  burning  jollily. 

Halloo,  my  friend!  may  I  request  that  you 

Would  favour  us  with  your  bright  company  ?  25 

Why  should  you  blaze  away  there  to  no  purpose  ? 

Pray  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  tliis  way. 

Ignis-Fatuus. 
With  reverence  be  it  spoken,  I  will  try 
To  overcome  the  lightness  of  my  nature ; 
Our  course,  you  know,  is  generally  zig-zag.  30 

Mephistopheles. 
Ha,  ha !   your  worship  thinks  you  have  to  deid 

1  Miaprinted  In  in  the  editions  of  1839. 

r  2 
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With  men.     Go  straiglit'  on,  in  the  Devil'B  Dame, 
Or  I  shall  pufT*  your  flickering  life  out 

lGina>FATinTs. 

Well, 
I  see  you  are  tlie  master  of  the  house ; 
I  will  accoDunod&te  myBelf  to  you.  u 

Only  consider  that  to-night  tliis  mountain 
Is  all  inchanted,  and  if  Jack-a-lantem 
Shows  you  his  way,  though  you  should  miss  your  own, 
You  ouglit  not  to  be  too  exact  with  him. 

Faust,  Mephistopheles,  and  Igsb-Fatuus, 
■in  alternate  Chorus. 
Tlie  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream,  w 

Tlie  boimds  of  true  and  false,  are  past. 
Lead  us  on,  thou  wandering  Gleam, 
l^ad  us  onwai'd,  far  and  fast. 
To  the  wide,  the  desert  waste. 

But  see,  how  swift  advance  and  shift 

Trees  behind  trees,  row  by  row, — 
How,  clift  by  clifl,  rocks  bend  and  lift 

Their  frowning  foreheads  as  we  go, 

Tlie  giant-snout«d  crags,  ho!  ho' 

How  they  snort,  and  how  tliey  blow  ! 

Til  rough  the  mossy  sods  and  stones. 

Stream  and  streamlet  hurry  down — 
A  nishing  throng  \     A  sound  of  song 

ISeneatli  the  vault  of  Heaven  is  blown ! 
.Sweet  notes  of  love,  the  speaking  tones 
Of  this  lirifjlit  day,  sent  down  to  say 

of  ihaU  puff,  Mn.  Slwllej'*  r««lii 
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That  Paradise  ou  Earth  is  known, 
Resound  around,  beneath,  above. 
All  we  hope  and  all  we  love 

Finds  a  voice  in  this  blithe  strain,  m 

^Vhich  wakens  hill  and  wood  and  rill. 
And  vibrates  far  o'er  field  and  vale, 
And  wliich  Echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeats  again. 

To  whoo !   to  whoo  !    near,  nearer  now  66 

The  sound  of  song,  the  rusliing  throng! 

Are  the  screech,  the  lapwing,  and  the  jay, 

All  awake  as  if  'twere  day  ? 

See,  with  long  legs  and  belly  wide, 

A  salamander  in  the  brake  !^  70 

Every  root  is  like  a  snake. 
And  along  the  loose  hill-side. 
With  strange  contortions  through  the  night. 
Curls,  to  seize  or  to  affright ; 

And,  animated,  strong,  and  many,  75 

Tliey  dart  fortli  polypus-antennae. 
To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 
The  wanderer.     Through  the  dazzling  gloom 
The  many-coloured  mice,  that  thread 
The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread,  so 

In  troops  each  other's  motions  cross', 
Tlirough  the  heath  and  through  the  moss; 
And,  in  legions  intertangled, 

The  fire-flies  flit,  and  swarm,  and  throng. 
Till  all  the  mountain  depths  are  spangled.  &6 

Tell  me,  shall  we  go  or  stay  ? 
Shall  we  onward  ?     Come  along ! 

'  So  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editiouA  ;  but  take  in  The  LibtniL 
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Everything  around  is  swept 

Forward,  onward,  far  away! 
Trees  and  masses  intercept  lo 

Tlie  sight,  and  wisps  on  every  side 
Are  puffed  up  and  multiplied. 

Mephistopheles. 

Now  vigorously  seize  my  skirt,  and  gain 

This  pinnacle  of  isolated  crag. 

One  may  observe  with  wonder  from  this  point,  » 

How  Mammon  glows  among  the  mountains. 

Faust. 

Ave — 

And  strangely  through  the  solid  depth  below 

A  melancholy  light,  like  tlie  red  dawn, 

Shoots  from  the  lowest  goi-ge  of  the  abyss 

Of  mountains,  lightning  hitherward:  tliere  rise  i" 

Pillars  of  smoke,  here  clouds  float  gently  by; 

Here  tlie  light  burns  soft  as  the  enkindled  air. 

Or  the  illumined  dust  of  golden  flowers ; 

And  now  it  gliiles  like  tender  colours  spreading; 

And  now  bursts  forth  in  fountains  from  the  earth :     i"^ 

And  now  it  winds,  one  torrent  of  broad  light. 

Through  the  far  valley  with  a  lumdred  veins ; 

And  now  once  more  within  that  narrow  corner 

Masses  itself  into  intensest  s])lendour. 

And  near  us,  see,  sparks  spring  out  of  the  ground, 

Like  golden  sand  scattered  upon  the  darkness; 

The  pinnacles  of  that  black  wall  of  mountains 

That  hems  us  in  are  kindled. 

Mephistopheles. 

Eare,  in  faith! 
Does  not  Sir  Mammon  gloriously  illuminate 


110 
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His  palace  for  this  festival — it  is  115 

A  pleasure  which  you  hacl  not  known  before. 
I  spy  tlie  l)oisterous  guests  already. 

Faust. 

Howl 

The  children  of  the  wind  rage  in  the  air ! 

With  what  fierce  strokes  they  fall  upon  my  neck ! 

Mephistopheles. 
CHng  tightly  to  the  old  ribs  of  the  cmg.  120 

Beware !   for  if  with  them  tliou  warrest 
In  their  fierce  flight  towards  the  wilderness, 
Their  breath  will  sweep  thee  into  dust,  and  drag 
Thy  body  to  a  grave  in  the  abyss. 

A  cloud  thickens  the  night.  125 

Hark !  how  the  tempest  crashes  through  the  forest ! 
The  owls  fly  out  in  strange  affright; 
Tlie  columns  of  the  evergreen  palaces 
Are  split  and  sliattered ; 
The  roots  creak,  and  stretch,  and  groan  ;  130 

And  ruinously  overthrown, 
Tlie  trunks  are  crushed  and  shattered - 
By  the  fierce  blast's  unconquerable  stress. 
Over  each  other  crack  and  crash  they  all 
In  terrible  and  intertangled  fall ;  135 

And  through  the  ruins  of  the  shaken  mountain 

The  airs  hiss  and  howl — 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  fountain, 
Nor  the  wolf  in  his  midnight  prowl. 
Dost  thou  not  hear  ?  140 

Strange  accents  are  ringing 
Aloft,  afar,  anear ; 

'  St>  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  editiom};  but      tered^  though  securing  a  rhyme  instead 
or  in  Tkf  LUjeral.  of  a  repetition,  seems  ti»  me  hardly 

'Mr.    Knssetti's     emendation,   teat'       safe. 
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The  witches  are  singing! 
The  torrent  of  a  raging  wizard  song 
Streams  the  whole  mountain  along.  145 

Chorus  of  Witches. 
The  stubble  is  yellow,  the  com  is  green, 

Now  to  the  Brocken  the  witches  go; 
The  mighty  multitude  here  may  be  seen 

Gathering,  wizard  and  witch,  below. 
Sir  Urian^  is  sitting  aloft  in  the  air;  uo 

Hey  over  stock!  and  hey  over  stone! 

'Twixt  witches  and  incubi,  what  shall  be  done  ? 
Tell  it  who  dare !  tell  it  who  dare ! 

A  Voice. 
Upon  a  sow-swine,  whose  farrows  were  nine, 

Old  Baubo  rideth  alone.  15s 

(!horus. 
Honour  her,  to  wliom  honour  is  due. 
Old  mother  Baubo,  honour  to  you ! 
An  able  sow,  witli  old  Baubo  upon  lier, 
Is  worthy  of  glory,  and  worthy  of  honour! 
The  legion  of  witches  is  coming  behind,  1*' 

Darkening  the  night,  and  outspeeding  the  wind — 

A  Voice. 
Which  wav  comest  thou  ! 

A  Voice. 

Over  Ilsenstein ; 
The  owl  was  awake  in  the  white  moon-shine ; 

I  saw  her  at  rest  in  lier  downy  nest. 
And  she  stared  at  me  with  her  broad,  bright  eyne.-    ^^ 

1  Urean  in  Mra.  Shellev'a  editions.        but  eye  in  the  first,  and  in  TkcLibertl- 
^  So  in  the  second  edition  of  1839  ; 
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Voices. 

And  you  may  now  as  well  take  your  course  on  to  Hell, 
Since  you  ride  by  so  fast  on  the  headlong  blast. 

A  Voice. 

She  dropt  poison  upon  me  as  I  past. 
Here  are  the  wounds 


Chorus  of  Witches. 

Come  away  !   come  along ! 
The  way  is  wide,  the  way  is  long,  170 

But  what  is  that  for  a  Bedlam  throng  ? 
Stick  with  the  prong,  and  scratch  with  the  broom. 
The  child  in  the  cradle  lies  strangled  at  home. 
And  the  mother  is  clapping  her  hands. — 

Semichorus  of  Wizards  I. 

We  glide  in 
Like  snails  when  the  women  are  all  away;  175 

And  from  a  house  once  given  over  to  sin 
Woman  has  a  thousand  steps  to  stray. 

Semichorus  II. 

A  thousand  steps  must  a  woman  take, 
Wliere  a  man  but  a  single  spring  will  make. 

Voices  above. 
Come  with  us,  come  with  us,  from  Felsensee.^  i«o 

Voices  below. 
With  what  joy  would  we  fly  through  the  upper  sky  ! 

*  In    The  Liberal   this   word  was      plied  the  right  word  in  hia  IUlic9  of 
Printed  Fdumee^^m    Mrs.  Shelley's      SheUey  (p.  9tf). 
Editions  Pdunut,    Mr.  Qarnett  tup- 
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We  are  washed,  we  are  'iiointed,  stark  naked  are  we ; 
But  our  toil  and  our  pain  are^  for  ever  in  vain. 

Both  Choruses. 

llie  wind  is  still,  the  stars  are  fled, 
The  melancholy  moon  is  dead  ;  iss 

The  ma^ic  notes,  like  spark  on  spark. 
Drizzle,  whistling  through  the  dark. 
Come  away ! 

Voices  below. 
Stay,  oh,  stay! 

Voices  above. 

Out  of  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  iw 

Who  calls  ? 

Voices  below. 

Oh,  let  Tue  join  your  flocks ! 
I,  three  hundred  years  have  striven 
To  eateh  vour  skirt  and  mount  to  Heaven, — 
And  still  in  vain.     Oli,  might  I  be 
Witli  eom]>any  akin  to  me  !  iw 

Both  Choruses. 

Some  on  a  ram  and  some  on  a  prong, 

On  poles  and  on  broomsticks  we  flutter  along  ; 

Forlorn  is  the  wiglit  who  can  rise  not  to-night. 

A  Half- Witch  below. 
I  have  been  tripping  this  many  an  hour: 

*  In  The  Liherai  and  the  Potthumoua       the  e<litioD8 of  1839  and  of  subfletiueDt 
Pitemt,  we  read   is  here  ;  Imt  are  in       dates. 
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Are  the  others  already  so  far  before  ?  200 

No  quiet  at  home,  and  no  peace  abroad ! 
And  less  methinks  is  found  by  the  road. 

Chorus  of  Witches. 

Come  onward,  away !  aroint  thee,  aroint ! 

A  witch  to  be  strong  must  anoint — anoint — 

Tlien  every  trough  will  be  boat  enough ;  aos 

AVith  a  rag  for  a  sail  we  can  sweep  through  the  sky, 

AVlio  flies  not  to-night,  when  means  he  to  fly  ? 

Both  Choruses. 

We  cling  to  the  skirt,  and  we  strike  on  the  ground  ; 
Witch-legions  tliicken  around  and  around  ; 
Wizard-swarms  cover  the  heath  all  over.  210 

[They  descend. 

Mephistopheles. 

^\Tiat  thronging,  dasliing,  raging,  rustling; 

Wiat  whispering,  babbling,  hissing,  bustling  ; 

"\\niat  glimmering,  spurting,  stinking,  burning. 

As  Heaven  and  Earth  were  overturning. 

There  is  a  true  witch  element  about  us ;  210 

Take  hold  on  me,  or  we  shall  be  di\aded : — 

Where  are  you  ? 

Faust  (from  a  distance). 
Here ! 

Mephistopheles. 

Wliat  11 
I  must  exert  my  authority  in  the  house. 
Place  for  young  Voland!   pray  make  way,  good  peojjlu. 

1  This  word  is  wanting  in  77ie  Liberal. 
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Take  hold  on  me,  doctor,  and  with  one  step  ss 

Let  us  escape  from  this  unpleasant  crowd: 
They  are  too  mad  for  people  of  my  sort. 
Just  there  sliines  a  peculiar  kind  of  light- 
Something  attracts  me  in  those  bushes.    Come 
This  way:  we  shall  slip  down  there  in  a  minute.       » 

Faust. 

Spirit  of  Contradiction !    Well,  lead  on — 

Twere  a  wise  feat  indeed  to  wander  out 

Into  the  Brocken  upon  May-day  night. 

And  then  to  isolate  oneself  in  scorn. 

Disgusted  with  the  humours  of  the  time.  » 

Mephistopheles. 

See  yonder,  round  a  many-coloured  flame 
A  merry  club  is  huddled  altogether : 
Even  with  such  little  people  as  sit  there 
One  would  not  be  alone. 

Faust. 

Would  that  I  were 
Up  yonder  in  the  glow  and  wliirling  smoke,  ^ 

Where  the  blind  million  rush  impetuously 
To  meet  the  evil  ones ;   there  might  I  solve 
Manv  a  riddle  that  torments  me! 

Mephistopheles. 

Yet 
Manv  a  riddle  there  is  tied  anew 
Inextricably.     Let  the  great  world  rage  !  -•" 

We  will  stay  here  safe  in  the  quiet  dwellings. 
'Tis  an  old  custom.     Men  have  ever  built 
Tlieir  own  small  world  in  the  great  world  of  all. 
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I  see  young  witches  naked  there,  and  old  ones 

Wisely  attired  with  greater  decency.  245 

Be  guided  now  by  me,  and  you  shall  buy 

A  pound  of  pleasure  with  a  dram  of  trouble. 

I  hear  them  tune  their  instruments — one  must 

Get  used  to  this  damned  scraping.     Come,  I'll  lead  you 

Among  them ;   and  what  there  you  do  and  see,  250 

As  a  fresh  compact  *twixt  us  two  shall  be. 

How  say  you  now  ?   this  space  is  wide  enough — 

Look  forth,  you  cannot  see  the  end  of  it — 

An^  hundred  bonfires  bum  in  rows,  and  they 

Wlio  throng  around  them  seem  innumerable :  255 

Dancing  and  drinking,  jabbering,  making  love, 

And  cooking,  are  at  work.     Now  tell  me,  friend, 

"What  is  there  better  in  the  world  than  this  ? 

Faust. 

In  introducing  us,  do  you  assume 

Tlie  character  of  wizard  or  of  devil  ?  200 

Mephistopheles. 

In  truth,  I  generally  go  about 

In  strict  incognito;  and  yet  one  likes 

To  wear  one's  orders  upon  gala  days. 

I  have  no  ribbon  at  my*  knee ;  but  here 

At  home,  the  cloven  foot  is  honourable.  aes 

See  you  that  snail  there  ? — she  comes  creeping  up, 

And  with  her  feeling  eyes  hath  smelt  out  something. 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  mask  myself  liere. 

Come  now,  we'll  go  about  from  fire  to  fire : 

111  be  the  pimp,  and  you  shall  be  the  lover.  270 

^  An  in  \he  PotthumouM  PoetM ;  hut  'This    word    is    wanting    in    The 

^  in  the  collected  editions.  Liberal. 
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To  tomf.  Old  Woman,  who  art  ntting  round  a  heap  of  glim- 
mering coats. 
Old  geBtlewomen,  what  do  you  do  oat  here? 
You  ought  to  he  with  the  young  rioters 
Bight  in  the  thickest  of  the  revBhy — 
But  every  one  is  heat  content  at  home. 

Genxral. 
Who  dare  confide  in  right^  or  a  just  chiini  ?  » 

So  much  as  I  had  done  for  them !   and  now — 
With  women  and  the  people  'tis  the  some, 

Youth  will  stand  foremost  ever, — age  may  go 
To  the  dark  grave  unhonoured. 

Minister. 

Now-a-days 
People  assert  their  rights :  they  go  too  far ;  *» 

But  as  for  me,  the  good  old  times  I  praise ; 

Then  we  were  all  iu  all,  'twas  something  worth 
One's  wliile  to  be  in  place  and  wuar  a  star; 
That  was  indeed  the  golden  age  on  earth. 

Parvesu.* 
We  too  are  active,  and  we  did  and  do  ^ 

Wliot  we  ought  not,  perhaps ;   and  yet  we  now 
Will  seize,  wliilst  all  tilings  are  whirled  round  and  rouud, 
A  sijokc  of  Fortune's  wlieel,  and  keep  our  ground. 

Author. 
Who  now  can  taste  a  treatise  of  deep  sense 

■SoiiiMM.SLL.lk-y'»eJitioiifl;  Init  »iin  of  the  .irama  is  "a  »ort  of  f^ 

Bi;/*(  in  Tie  lAbrrnl.  bolder."     Wlio  wrote  tha  uote,  1  «■ 

'luall  eiiiti..a?.   from  The  /.tbrral  notaaj. 
onwanl,  a  note  explaiiu  that  thU  i>cr- 
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And  ponderous^  volume  ?  *tis  impertinence  290 

To  write  what  none  will  read,  therefore  will  I 
To  please  the  young  and  thoughtless  people  tiy. 

Mephistopheles 

{JVJto  all^  at  once  appears  to  have  gromn  very  old). 

I  find  the  people  ripe  for  the  last  day, 

Since  I  last  came  up  to  the  wizard  mountain; 

And  as  my  little  cask  runs  turbid  now,  2J):. 

So  is  the  worid  drained  to  the  dregs.  . 

Pediar-Witch. 

Look  here, 
Gentlemen ;   do  not  hurry  on  so  fast 
And  lose  the  chance  of  a  good  pennyworth. 
I  have  a  pack  full  of  tlie  choicest  wares 
Of  every  sort,  and  yet  in  all  my  bundle  soo 

Is  nothing  like  what  may  be  found  on  earth ; 
Nothing  that  in  a  moment  will  make  rich 
Men  and  the  world  with  fine  malicious  mischief — 
Tliere  is  no  dagger  drunk  with  blood;   no  bowl 
From  which  consuming  poison  may  be  drained  306 

By  iimocent  and  healthy  lips;   no  jewel, 
The  price  of  an  abandoned  maiden's  shame ; 
No  sword  which  cuts  the  bond  it  caimot  loose, 
Or  stabs  the  wearer's  enemy  in  the  back ; 
No 

Mephistopheles. 
Gossip,  you  know  little  of  these  times.  sio 

.    *  In  The  Liberal  we  read  irondn'ouSf  e88eDtial  to  the  uieaiiing  ;  uiid  I  have 

[•^Uaid  (if  pondtrouM  as  in  Mrs.  Shel-  supplitMl  it  in  the  confidence  that  the 

'*y*»  editions.  oniisnion  wjuj  i)n)bably  not  Shelley's, 

^ '  The  word  all  is  not  in  any  pre-  but  that,  if  it  was,  it  was  certainly 

^ieus  edition  known  to  me  ;  but  it  \a  accidental 


,Sf)4  TRANSLATIONS. 

^Mmt  has  been,  has  been;  what  is  done,  is  past 
Tliey  shape  themselves  into  the  innovations 
They  hn»etl,  and  innovation  drags  us  with  it 
The  torrent  of  the  crowd  sweeps  over  ns  : 
You  think  to  imj)el,  and  are  yourself  impelled. 

Faust. 
^\^lo  is  that  yonder  ? 

Mephistopheles. 

Mark  her  well.     It  is 


Lilitli. 


Faust. 


Wio  ? 


Mephistopheles. 

Lilith,  the  first  wife  of  Adam. 
Beware  of  her  fair  hair,  for  she  excels 
All  women  in  the  ma<i:ic  of  her  locks ; 
And  when  she  winds  them  round  a  young  man*s  ne 
She  will  not  ever  set  him  free  again. 

Faust. 
There  sit  a  girl  and  an  old  woman — they 
Seem  to  ])e  tired  witli  pleasure  and  with  play. 

MEPIIlSTOrilELES. 

Tliere  is  no  ivst  to-night  for  any  one: 
Wlien  one  dance  ends  anotlier  is  begun  ; 
Come,  let  us  to  it.     We  shall  have  rare  fun. 

[Faust  dances  and  siyujs  icith  a  Girl,  and  Mephidopt 
nn  old   iroman.y 

*  I  <loubt  whether  this  fltagc-direc-       until  we  recover  the  who 
tiou  is  Shelley's  ;  but  it  must  reinaiu       may  have  written  in  its 
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Faust. 

I  had  once  a  lovely  dream 
In  which  I  saw  an  apple  tree, 

Where  two  fair  apples  with  their  gleam 
To  climb  and  taste  attracted  me. 


330 


The  Girl. 

She  with  apples  you  desired 
From  Paradise  came  long  ago : 

AVith  you  I  feel  that  if  required, 
Such  still  within  my  garden  grow. 


Procto-Phantasmist.^ 

What  is  tliis  cursM  midtitude  about  ? 

Have  we  not  long  since  proved  to  demonstration 

That  ghosts  move  not  on  ordinary  feet  ? 

But  these  are  dancing  just  like  men  and  women. 


885 


The  Girl. 
What  does  he  want  then  at  our  ball  ? 


Faust. 


Is  far  above  us  all  in  his  conceit : 


Oh!  he 


S40 


•t  aware  that  the  yerses  sung  by  Faust 
^  The  Girl  which  now  follow  the 
^esiirection  have  appeared  in  any 
•viousedition  of  Shelley's  works ;  but 
•y  were  transcribed  by  Mr.  Qarnett 
^tn  the  MS.  at  Boscombe  (a  con- 
"wable  portion  of  the  FauU  trans- 
u*>n,  in  a  revincd  state),  and  pub- 
lied  in  Miss  Blind'fl  article  on  Shel- 
f  in  The  WeHmimtcr  JUriew  for  July 
'70.  I  cannot  think  that  this  was 
«  whole  of  what  Leigh  Hunt  thought 
to  omit  from  The  Liberal  (see  note 

VOL.  IV.  X 


1,  p.  290);  and  I  suspect  Shelley 
translated  the  two  incomplete  stanzaa 
sung  by  Mephistopheles  and  his  part- 
ner in  the  dance.  If  so,  the  stage 
direction  would  probably  be  what 
Hunt  or  Mrs.  Shelley  supplied  in  place 
of  the  four  omitted  stanzas. 

^  In  The  Liberal,  the  Posthumous 
Poems,  and  the  editions  of  1831*,  this 
word  was  printed  throughout  as 
Brocto-Phanta^mist.  It  was  set  right 
in  some  of  the  later  collections. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


Wliilst  we  enjoy,  lie  reasons  of  enjoyment; 
And  any  step  which  in  our  dance  we  tread, 
If  it  be  left  out  of  his  reckoning, 
Is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  step. 
There  are  few  thii^  that  scandalize  him  not : 
And  when  you  whirl  round  in  the  circle  now, 
As  he  went  round  the  wheel  in  his  old  mill. 
He  says  that  you  go  wrong  in  all  respects. 
Especially  if  you  congratulate  him 
Upon  the  strength  of  the  resemblance. 


Ui 


PROrTO-PlIAXTASMIST. 


Fly! 


3J0 


Vanisli !  Unheard  of  impudence !     What,  still  there ! 
In  this  enlighteued  age  too,  since  you  have  l)een 
Proved  not  to  exist ! — But  tliis  infernal  brood 
"Will  liear  no  reason  and  endure  no  rule. 
Are  we  so  wise,  and  is  the  pond  still  haunted?^ 
How  long  liave  I  been  sweeping  out  this  rubbish 
Of  superstition,  and  tlic  world  will  not 
Come  clean  with  all  my  pains ! — it  is  a  case 
Unheard  of! 


ay 


The  Girl. 
Tlion  leave  off  teasing  us  so. 


^  Miss  Blind  says  of  this  passage  (in 
the  WestmintUr  Reritw) — 

"  This  is  an  absurd  mistranslation 
of  the  original,  *  Wir  sind  so  king, 
und  dennoch  spukt's  in  Tejd,*  the 
allusion  l>eing  to  the  recent  apparition 
of  a  spectre  in  the  hamlet  of  Tegel,  to 
the  scandal  of  enlightene<l  persons. 
The  blunder  is  not,  however,  attrib- 
utable to  Shelley,  who,  not  knowing 
what  Tegel  meant,  left  a  blank  in 
consequence,  but  to  the  person  who 
published  his  MS.  in  The  Liberal:' 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  gratuit- 
ous assumptions  of  kuowle^lge  that  do 
MO  much  damage  in  deidhig  witli  sub- 


jects of  this  kind  :  at  least  I  imagij* 
the  writer  merely  means  that,  in  tw 
Boscombe  MS.,  the  passage  i«  Want 
I  should  require  8t>me  further  ej^ 
dence  than  that  to  induce  me  to  rocfl|* 
as  proveil  fact  either  that  Shelley  "Jrf 
not  know  what  Tegel  meant,"  w  th|» 
the  mistake  was  attributable  to  "  ^ 
person  who  published  his  MS.  in  J ' 
Liberair  It  seems  to  me  V^^^* 
that  that  person  had  a  different  Miv. 
and  probable  that  Mra.  Shelley  «J 
acquaintetl  with  the  cinrunwtancfs  '^ 
the  case,  and  did  not  reganl  the  pa-** 
sage  as  other  than  Shelley's.  I  then" 
fore  leave  it  as  it  is. 
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Procto-Phantasmist. 

tell  you,  spirits,  to  your  faces  now,  »» 

hat  I  should  not  regret  this  despotism 

f  spirits,  but  that  mine  can  wield  it  not. 

o-night  I  shall  make  poor  work  of  it, 

et  I  will  take  a  round  with  you,  and  hope 

efore  my  last  step  in  the  living  dance  ses 

0  beat  the  poet  and  the  devil  together. 

Mephistopheles. 

t  last  he  will  sit  down  in  some  foul  puddle ; 

lat  is  his  way  of  solacing  liimself ; 

itil  some  leech,  diverted  with  his  gravity, 

ires  him  of  spirits  and  the  spirit  together.  uro 

[To  Faust,  wfio  has  seceded  from  the  dance 

liy  do  you  let  tliat  fair  girl  pass  from  you, 
ho  sung^  so  sweetly  to  you  in  the  dance  ? 

Faust. 

1^  mouse  in  the  middle  of  her  singinir 
nmg*  from  her  mouth. 

Mephistopheles. 

That  was  all  right,  my  friend  : 
'  it  enough  that  the  mouse  was  not  grey.  375 

^  not  disturb  your  hour  of  happiness 
ith  close  consideration  of  such  trifles. 

Faust. 
^n  saw  I  


^  tlie  Pottkumout  Poems;  but  '  In  the Potthumous  Poems,  sprung; 

^  Uie  collected  editions.  hut  in  the  collected  editions,  spraitg. 


08  tba^'blatio^■s. 

Mepuistophkles. 
What? 

FAuar. 

Seeat  thou  not  a  pale, 
Fair  girl,  stimdiiig  alooe,  far,  for  away  1 
$he  drags  herself  now  forward  with  slow  steps, 
And  seems  as  if  she  moved  with  shackled  feet : 
I  cannot  overcome  the  thought  that  she 
Is  like  poor  Margaret. 

Mephistopiielks. 

Let  it  l>e — pass  on — 
No  good  can  come  of  it — it  is  not  well 
To  meet  it — it  is  an  inchanted  phantom, 
A  lifeless  idol ;  with  its  niimbiug  look, 
It  freezes  up  the  blood  of  man ;  and  they 
Wlio  meet  its  ghastly  stare  are  tnmed  to  stone, 
Like  those  who  saw  Medusa. 

Favst. 

Oh,  too  tnie ! 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  fresli  corpse 
Wliich  no  belovfed  hand  has  closed,  alas ! 
That  ia  the  breast*  which  ilaii;;aret  yielded  to  me— 
Those  are  the  lovely  litnbs  which  I  enjoyed  1 

AIkphistoi-heles. 
It  is  all  magic,  poor  deluded  fool ! 
She  looks  to  every  one  like  bis  first  love. 
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Faust. 

Oh,  what  delight !   what  woe !  I  cannot  turn 
My  looks  from  her  sweet  piteous  countenance. 
How  strangely  does  a  single  blood-red  line, 
Not  broader  than  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife. 
Adorn  her  lovely  neck  ! 

Mephistopheles. 

Aye,  she  can  carry  ioo 

Her  head  under  her  arm  upon  occasion ; 
Perseus  has  cut  it  off  for  her.     These  pleasures 
End  in  delusion. — Gain  this  rising  ground, 
It  is  as  airy  here  as  in  a  [  ] 

And  if  I  am  not  mightily  deceived,  406 

I  see  a  theatre. — What  may  this  mean  ? 

An'ENDAXT. 

Quite  a  new  piece,  the  last  of  seven,  for  *tis 

The  custom  now  to  represent  that  number. 

'Tis  written  bv  a  Dilettiinte,  and 

The  actors  who  perform  are  Dilettanti ;  4io 

E.vcuse  me,  gentlemen^;   but  I  must  vanish. 

1  am  a  Dilettante  curtain-lifter. 


*  In  the  PoatAumout  Poems,  gentU-      lectcd  editions,  gentlemen. 
IN :  in  The  Liberal  and  in  the  col- 


JUVENILIA. 


[lu  thU  division  nrc  gathereil  together  such  of  Shelley's  extant  works  in 
verne  hm  prece<le  the  Aiattor  volume,  published  in  1816.  The  arrangement 
briuKH  Queen  Mab  and  itn  curious  notes  to  the  end  of  the  whole  series  of 
Shellt-y'ri  {>oetical  works  instead  of  leaving  it,  as  previously  issued,  at  the 
begiuuiog  ;  but  I  may  be  allowcil  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  whole  of  that 
|>art  i>f  the  iK>em  which  the  mature  Shelley  considered  worth  preser\'ing  has 
already  appeiireil,  in  it«  nuKlified  form,  and  under  the  title  of  The  Ihrmon 
of  the  World, — Part  I  in  the  tirj*t  volume  of  thifl  e<lition.  and  the  recently 
dij*covered  Part  II  in  the  third.  — H.   B.  F.] 


JUVENILIA. 


VERSES   ON   A    GAT.^ 

I. 

A  CAT  in  distress, 

Notliing  more,  nor  less ; 
Good  folks,  I  must  faithfully  tell  ye. 

As  I  am  a  sinner, 

It  waits  for  some  dinner 
To  stuff  out  its  own  little  bell  v. 

II. 

You  would  not  easily  guess 
All  the  modes  of  distress 

Which  torture  tlie  tenants  of  earth ; 
And  the  various  evils. 
Which  like  so  manv  devils. 

Attend  the  poor  souls  from  their  birth. 


^  Tluwe  versen  are  from  Hogg's  Lift 
0/  SW/<y,  Vol.  I,  p.  21,  where  they 
u«  accompanied  by  letters  from  Miss 
Hellen  Shelley,  the  poet's  youngest 
*i*t«r,  who  describes  the  MS.  as  being 
•domed  with  a  painting  of  a  cat. 
^^  Shelley  says  :  "  I  have  just 
'ouiid  the  lines  which  I  mentioned; 
*  /^Id's  efiiision  about  some  cat, 
*nich  evidently  luid  a  story,  but  it 


must  have  been  before  I  can  re- 
member. It  is  in  Elizabeth's  hand- 
writing, copied  probably  later  than 
the  composition  of  the  lines,  though 
the  hand-writing  is  unformed.  It 
seems  to  be  a  tabby  cat,  for  it  has  an 
indistinct,  brownish-gray  coat."  The 
verses  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  about  the  eighth  year  of  the 
poet. 


in4 


JUVENIUA. 


III. 

Some  a  living  require, 

And  others  desire 
Au  old  fellow  out  of  the  way ; 

And  wliich  is  the  best 

I  leave  to  be  guessed. 
For  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

IV. 

One  wants  societv, 

Another  variety, 
Others  a  tranquil  life; 

Some  want  food. 

Others,  as  good, 
Oiilv  want  a  wife. 

V. 

Ihit  this  j)uor  little  cat 

Onlv  wanted  a  i-at, 
To  .St nil'  out  its  own  littk^  maw  : 

Ami  it  were  as  good 

Sfuuc  people  had  such  food, 
To  make  them  hohl  their  jaxr  !^ 


^  "  That  liu^t  exprefwiou,"  says  Miss 
Shelley,  *'i8  I  imngiiie,  fitill  cliMsical  at 
bovrt*  school?},  and  it  was  a  favouritt* 
»)ne  of  By««iho's,  which  I  remember 
from  a  painful  fact,  that  one  of  my 


sitsteri}  ventured  to  make  usi*  of  it  iUi' 
was  punished  in  Home  oId-fa«hiaiiei 
way,  which  impreiMed  the  t«enteuce  m 


mv  memory. 


EI'lTAPHIUM. 


:nr) 


FRAGMENT.! 

Hakk  !   the  owlet  flaps  his  wings 
In  the  pathless  dell  beneath ; 

Hark  !   'tis  the  night-mven  sings 
Tidings  of  approacliing  death. 


EriTArHlUM.^ 

[Latin  Vkusion  of  the  Epitaph  in  Okay's  Klk«y.  j 

I. 

II ic  sinn  fessum  caput  liospitali 
('e8j)itis  donnit  jnvenis,  nee  illi 
VatA  ridebant,  popnlaris  ille 

Nescius  aui'ci'. 

II. 
Musa  non  vultu  genus  arroganti 
Hustica  natum  grege  despicata, 
Et  suum  tristis  puenim  notavit 

Sollicitudo. 


»  III  The  ^"ihdUy  Paptn,  Med  win 
introduced  Uiis  fragment  with  the 
remark,  *'  I  remember  well  the  first 
of  his  effusiouB,  a  very  Qerman-Iike 
fragment,  beginning  with — ^*  so  that 
more  of  this  curious  production  re- 
mains to  be  found.  The  biographer 
adds,  "I  think  he  was  about  fifteen  :" 
this  trifle  must,  therefore,  be  assigned 
to  about  the  year  1807.  In  the  Life 
of  Shdlry  by  the  same  author,  the 
same  fragment  is  prefaced  by  the 
following  remarks  :  "  Chatterton  was 
then  one  of  his  greatest  favourites; 
he  enjoyed  very  much  the  literary 
forgery  and  successful  mystification 
of  Horace  Walpole  an<l  his  contemj)- 
oraries  ;  and  the  Iiimiortal  Child's 
melancholy  and  early  fate  often  sug- 
gested his  own.  One  of  his  earliest 
f'ffusions  was  a  fragment  beginning — 
it  was  indeed  almost  taken  from  the 
I>e«udo  Rowley/*    This  last  observa- 


tion may  be  verified  by  consulting  the 
dirge  in  AiUcty — where  we  read 

Harke  !  the  raTeune  flappes  hy«  winge. 

In  the  hriereii  dolle  beluwe  ; 
Harke  !  the  tlethe-owle  londe  dothe  oynge, 

To  the  nyghte-man»  as  heie  gue  .  .  . 

'  This  rendering  of  the  epitaph  in 
Oray's  Elegy  was  published  by  Med- 
wn  in  his  lAft  of  iihtUty  (Vol.  I,  p. 
48),  wherein,  after  quoting  some  re- 
marks of  Hogg's  on  Shelley's  ease  in 
writing  Latin  verses,  he  adduces  thirt 
and  the  epigram  In  Ilordogium  as 
proofs  that  Shelley  "ha<l  certainly 
Hrrive<l  at  great  Kkill  in  the  art  of 
versification."  These  two  coni|)osi- 
tionn,  the  biographer  sayH  Shelley  gave 
him  in  1808  or  1809.  1  Imve  omitU>fl 
Kome  couple  of  doxen  coiniuas  strewn 
iudiscrinminU'ly  through  Me<lwin*s 
verhioii,  and  have  followe<l  Mr.  llos- 
sotti's  correction  of  some  obvious 
blun<lers. 
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III. 

Iiuloles  illi  bene  larga,  pectus 
Veritas  seclein  sibi  vindicavit, 
Et  pari  tantis  meritis  beavit 

Munere  ccelum. 

IV. 

Omne  quod  ina\sti9  habuit  miserto 
Corde  largivit  lacr3Tnam,  recepit 
Omne  quod  coelo  voluit,  fidelis 

Pectus  amici. 

V. 

Ix)ngius  sed  tu  fuge  curiosus 
Caeteras  laudes  fuge  suspicari, 
Cieteras  culpas  fuge  velle  tractas 

Sede  tremenda. 

VI. 

Spe  treniescentes  recubaut  in  illH 
Sede  viitutes  pariterque  culpte, 
In  sui  Patris  greniio,  tremenda 

Sede  Deique. 


IN  HOKOLOGIUM.^ 

Inter  munnoreas  I^eouone  pendula  colles 
Fortunata  nimi.s  ^fachina  dicit  horas. 
Quas  inanibus  premit  ilia  duas  insensa  papillas 
Cur  mihi  sit  dif/ito  tangere,  amata,  nefas. 


*  In  Shelley* 8  Early  Life  (London,  ing  EngliBh  epigram  appeared  : 

John  Camden  Hotten,  1872),— a  Ixwk  Os  Seeing  ▲  French  Watch  bouvd  the 

which   no  Shelley-student  Bhould   be  Neck  of  a  Bkautiktjl  Young  Womak. 

without,— Mr.  D.  F.  Mac-Carthy  points  Mark  what  wo  gain  from  fbreUrn  land*, 

out  that  in  n.  Oxford  HenMoi  the  ^  "J^  tX^^l^^  ^T' 

16th  of  September.  1 809,  the   follow-  Where  other*  dart  not  lay  a  finger. 
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SONG  FKOM  THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

See  you  opening  flower* 

Spreads  its  fragrance  to  the  blast; 


*  Medwio  says  in  The  Shelley  Papers 
(p.  7),  "shortly  afterwards  [i.e.  after 
Shelley  was  "about  fifteen"]  we  wrote, 
in  conjunction,  six  or  seven  cantos  on 
the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  of 
which  the  Brst  four,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  lines,  were  exclusively 
mine.  It  was  a  thing,  such  as  boys 
usually  write,  a  cento  from  di£ferent 
favourite  authors ;  the  crucifixion 
scene  altogether  a  plagiary  [sic]  from 
a  volume  of  Cambridge  prize  poems. 
The  part  which  I  contributed  I  have 
still,  and  was  surprised  to  find  totidem 
verbis  in  Praser*s  Magazine.*'  The  ac- 
count given  in  the  Life  of  Shdlei/y  by 
the  same  wTiter,  is  somewhat  di£fer- 
ent  :  in  that  b<H)k  (Vol.  I,  p.  54)  he 
uvrt  "  the  first  three  cantos  were,  with 
a  tew  additions  and  alterations,  almost 
entirely  mine  .  .  .  the  vision  in  the 
third  canto  taken  from  Lewis's  Monk, 
of  which,  in  common  with  Byron,  he 
was  a  great  admirer . .  .  After  seven 
or  eight  cantos  yrere  perpetratedy  Shel- 
ley sent  them  to  Campbell  for  his 
opinion  on  their  merits,  with  a  view 
to  publication.  The  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope  returned  the  MS. 
with  the  remark,  that  there  wore  only 
two  good  lines  in  it : 

It  aeemed  as  if  an  angvl's  nigh 

Had  breathed  the  plaintiTe  ajnuphonjr. 

Lines,  by  the  way,  savouring  strongly 
of  Walter  Scott.  This  criticism  of 
CampbelFs  gave  a  death-blow  to  our 
hopes  of  immortality,  and  so  little 
regard  did  Shelley  entertain  for  the 
production,  that  he  left  it  at  his  lodg- 
mgs  in  Edinbui*gh,  where  it  was 
disinterred  by  some  correspondent  of 
Fraser's,  and  in  whose  magazine,  in 
1831,  four  of  the  cantos  appeared. 
The  others  he  very  wisely  did  not 
think  worth  publishing.  It  must  be 
oonfessad  that  Shelley's  contributions 
to  this  juvenile  attempt  were  far  the 
best,  and  those,  with  my  MS.  before 
me,  I  oould,  were  it  worth  while,  point 
out,  though  the  contrast  in  the  style, 
and  the  inconsequence  of  the  opinions 


on  religion,  particularly  in  the  last 
canto,  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  mark 
two  dififerent  hands,  and  show  which 
passages  were  his.  There  is  a  song 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  canto  which 
is  very  musical"  I  presume  we  are 
to  understand  from  these  last  re« 
marks  that  the  song  quoted  by 
Medwin,  and  which  is  an  incorrect 
citation  of  that  given  above,  was 
written  by  Shelley.  The  inconsis* 
tency  of  the  two  a'^counts  of  this 
juvenile  attempt  at  joint  authorship 
is  unfortunate,  because,  even  in  so 
trifling  a  matter  connected  with  Shel- 
ley, one  likes  to  have  the  rights  of  the 
story.  On  the  whole  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  four  cantos- (as  stated  in 
The  SheUey  Papers)  and  not  only  three 
(as  stated  in  the  Life)  were  Medwin's 
property,  and  that  these  were  inter- 
polated  and  corrected  by  Shelley  as 
indicated  in  the  LifCf  notwithstanding 
the  absolute  ownership  claimed  by 
Medwin,  in  his  usual  careless  fashion, 
in  The  Shelley  Papers.  It  is  probably 
to  the  same  incident  in  Shelley's  early 
literary  history  that  his  widow  re''er8 
iu  her  note  to  Queen  Mahj  when  she 
says  "  He  wrote  also  a  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Ahasuerus — being  led  to  it 
by  a  German  fragment  he  picked  up, 
dirty  and  torn,  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields. 
This  fell  afterwards  into  other  hands 
— and  w^as  considerably  altered  before 
it  was  printed."  Mcxlwin  says  that 
he,  not  Shelley,  picked  up  the  frag- 
ment ;  and  probably  Mrs.  Shelley 
was  mistaken  about  the  trifling  story, 
imagining  that  what  appeared  in 
Fraser  was  Shelley's,  whereas,  it 
seems,  Shelley's  part  has  yet  to  be 
found.  The  four  cantos  are  to  be 
seen  in  Fraser's  Matjazine  for  July, 
1 831 ,  and  have  more  than  once  been 
reprinted  in  cheap  and  incorrect  se- 
lections from  Shelley's  works. 

*  Medwin  prints  rose  instead  of 
Jlowerj  losing  the  rhyme.  In  the  next 
line  he  has  g€d€  for  Uastf  and  trans- 
poses pale  nndfast  in  line  4. 
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It  fiules  witliiii  an  hour. 

Its  decay  is  j)ale — is  fast. 
Paler  is  von  maiden ; 

Faster  is  her  heart's  decav ; 

Deep  with  sorrow  laden, 

Slie  sinks  in  death  awav. 


TASSAGE  FROM  THE  WANDERING  JEW.^ 

The  Elements  respect  their  Maker's  seal ! 

Still  like  the  scathed  pine  tree's  height, 

Braving  the  temjiests  of  the  night 
Have  I  'scap'd  the  bickering  flame. 
IJke  the  scath'd  pine,  which  a  moniunent  stands 
Of  faded  grandeur,  which  the  brands 

Of  tlie  tempest-shaken  air 
Have  riven  on  the  desolate  heatli ; 
Yet  it  stands  majestic  even  in  death, 

And  realms  its  wild  form  there. 


*  From  what  Meilwiu  nnyn.  there 
nee<l  be  uo  doubt  that  tlii.s  wius  one  of 
the  paAiiigen  interiM)late<l  ))y  Shelley 
in  the  thinl  cuuto  of  hi«  cijUubiinitor. 
The  ptiasage  relating  to  it  in  Medwin's 
Liff  (Vol.  1,  p.  r>iJ)  is  as  follows  : 
"  AhasueruH  ever  continueti  a  fa- 
vourite with  Shtllev.  He  intrtKUux?* 
him  intii  Quceu  Mab,  where  is  to  be 
found  a  passage,  but  slightly  changed, 
from  the  originjd  Wandering  Jew, 
which  he  t(K>k  sis  an  epigraph  of  a 
chapter  in  his  Hosicrucian. 

Even  as  a  giant  (wik.  which  HcavenV  fierce 

flame 
Haa  scathed  in  the  wihierneiw,  to  Htand 
A  moinuuont  of  fiulelet**  niin  there; 
Yet  peacefiilly  an<l  nu>v«leiwly  it  braves 
The  midnight  cunflict  of  the  wintry  Hiorra." 

As  a  foot-note  to  this,  Me<lwin  quot^ 
professeiUy  from  Fraser's  Mayazine^ 
the  passage  of  the  original  Wandrring 
Jno.     This,    however,    I    have   given 


from  the  head  of  Chapter  X  of  St. 
Inyney  finding  an  additional  line  there 
(the  first),  which  does  not  occur  in 
Frcuer't  Magazint,  and  helps  to  fix. 
the  lines  on  Shelley.  There  are  ver- 
bal variiitions,  not  worth  reconiing, 
Wtween  the  lines  in  St.  Irryne  and 
those  in  the  Magazine  ;  and  Medwin 
made  some  more  in  copying  into  his 
Life,  l>eside  changing  four  wonls  in 
the  extract  from  Queen  Mah,  which  I 
have  of  course  restored.  In  the  second 
canto  of  Tlie  Wandering  Jew  there  is 
a  passage  which  Shelley  gave  as  a 
motto  to  Chapter  VIII  of  St.  Irvyne; 
and  from  the  fact  that  this  epigraph 
varies  verbally  from  the  text  of  the 
]x>em  in  about  the  same  d^ree  as  the 
epigraph  to  Chapter  X  varies,  it  might 
he  inferred  that  this  also  was  an  in- 
terpolation of  Shelley *B 
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THE  SOLITARY.^ 

I. 

Dar'st  thou  amid  the  varied  multitude 

To  live  alone,  an  isolated  thing? 

To  see  the  husy  beings  round  thee  spring, 
And  care  for  none ;  in  thy  calm  solitude, 
A  flower  that  scarce  breathes  in  the  desert  rude 
To  Zephyr's  passing  wing  ? 

II. 

Not  the  swart  Pariah  in  some  Indian  grove, 
Lone,  lean,  and  himted  by  his  brother's  hate. 
Hath  drunk  so  deep  the  cup  of  bitter  fate 
As  that  poor  wretch  who  cannot,  cannot  love : 
He  bears  a  load  which  nothing  can  remove, 
A  killing  withering  weight. 

III. 

He  smiles — 'tis  sorrow's  deadliest  mockerv ; 

He  speaks — the  cold  words  flow  not  from  his  soul ; 

He  acts  like  others,  drains  the  genial  bowl, — 
Yet,  yet  he  longs-^although  he  fears — to  die ; 
He  pants  to  reach  what  yet  he  seems  to  fly. 
Dull  life's  extremest  goal. 


*  PnblMfaed  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  to  combe.  The  date  affixed  to  this 
^bom  Mr.  Gamett  fumiahed  a  tran-  compoeition  in  Mr.  Ro«8etti*B  edition 
Script  from  the  original  MS.  at  Bos-       is  1810. 
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DEATH:    A  DIALOGUK^ 

Death. 

For  my  d«»(jjjer  is  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  brave, 
I  come,  care-worn  tenant  of  life,  from  the  grave, 
Where  Innocence  sleeps  'neath  the  peace-giving  sod, 
And  the  good  cease  to  tremble  at  Tyranny's  nod; 
I  offer  a  cabn  habitation  to  thee,  * 

Say,  victim  of  grief,  wilt  thou  slumber  with  me  ? 
My  mansion  is  damp,  cold  silence  is  there, 
But  it  lulls  in  oblivion  the  fiends  of  despair, 
Not  a  groan  of  regret,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  breath, 
Dares  dispute  with  grim  silence  the  empire  of  Death,  w 
I  offer  a  calm  habitation  to  thee, 
Say,  victim  of  grief,  wilt  thou  slumber  with  me  ? 


Mortal. 

Mine  eyelids  are  lieavy;  my  soul  seeks  repose, 
It  longs  in  tliy  cells  to  embosom  its  woes, 
It  longs  in  thy  cells  to  deposit  its  load. 
Where  no  longer  the  scorpions  of  Perfidy  goad; 
Where  the  i)hantoms  of  Prejudice  vanish  away. 
And  P»igotry's  bloodliounds  lose  scent  of  their  prey; 
Yet  tell  nie,  dark  Death,  when  thine  empire  is  o'er, 
What  awaits  on  Futuritv's  mist-covered  shore  ? 


15 


20 


^  The  titles  Death :  a  Dialogve 
and  Death  Vanquishetl,  given  to  this 
and  the  next  ])oem,  are  supplied  by 
Mr.  K(>8«etti.  Both  ]»iece8  originally 
ap|)earwl  in  H(»gg'fl  Life  of  Shelley, — 
the  first  with  a  lettor  a<ldrcs8e<l  to 
DawKon  Turner,  to  whom  Hogg  seems 
to  have  presented  the  MS.  In  this 
letter  he  says  :  "  The  papers  amongst 


• 

which  it  was  found,  and  other  or* 
cumstancea,  lead  me  to  believe  tw* 
it  was  written  in  1810,  when  tw 
young  poet  waa  but  seventeen  <" 
eight<^en  years  old.  It  is  doubU^ 
unpublished,  and  of  a  more  eai^ 
date  than  any  of  his  publi»h«J* 
poems  ;  on  all  accounts,  therefore,  w 
is  most  interesting.'* 
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Death. 

Cease,  cease,  wayward  Mortal !   I  dare  not  unveil 

The  shadows  that  float  on  Eternity's  vale ; 

Nought  waits  for  the  good,  but  a  spirit  of  Love, 

Tliat  will  hail  their  blest  advent  to  regions  above. 

For  Love,  Mortal,  gleams  thro'  the  gloom  of  my  sway,  25 

And  the  shades  which  surround  me  fly  fast  at  its  ray. 

Hast  thou  loved? — ^Then  depart  from  these  regions  of  hate. 

And  in  slumber  with  me  blunt  the  an'ows  of  fate. 

I  offer  a  calm  habitation  to  thee, 

Say,  victim  of  grief,  wilt  thou  slumber  with  me  ?  30 

Mortal. 

Oh !   sweet  is  thy  slumber !  oh !  sweet  is  the  ray 

Which  after  thy  night  introduces  the  day ; 

How  concealed,  how  persuasive,  self-interest's  breath, 

Tho'  it  floats  to  mine  ear  from  the  bosom  of  Death. 

I  hoped  tliat  I  quite  was  forgotten  by  all,  35 

Yet  a  lingering  friend  miglit  be  grieved  at  my  fall. 

And  duty  forbids,  tho'  I  languish  to  die. 

When  departure  miglit  heave  virtue's  breast  with  a  sigh. 

Oh,  Deatli !   oh,  my  friend  !  snatcli  this  form  to  thy  shrine, 

And  I  fear,  dear  destroyer,  I  shall  not  repine.  40 


DEATH  VANQUISHED.! 

Death  !   where  is  thy  victory  f 
To  triumph  whilst  I  die. 
To  triumph  whilst  tliine  ebon  wing 
Infolds  my  shuddering  soul. 

'  Hogg    says    these    veraeB     were      therefore  be  1810. 
^titten  at  Oxford.    The  date  would 
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Oh,  Death  I   where  is  thy  8ting  ?  i 

Not  when  the  tides  of  murder  roll, 
Wlien  nations  groan,  that  kings  may  bask  in  bliss. 
Death !   canst  thou  boast  a  victor}'  such  as  this  ? 
When  in  his  hour  of  pomp  and  power 

His  blow  the  mightiest  murders  gave,  i« 

'Mid  nature's  cries  the  sacrifice 
Of  millions  to  glut  the  grave ; 
When  sunk  the  tyrant  desolation's  slave; 
Or  Freedom's  life-blood  streamed  upon  thy  shrine; 
St^jrn  tyrant,  couldst  thou  boast  a  victory  such  as  mine?  » 


To  know  in  dissolution's  void, 

That  mortals  baubles  sunk  decay, 
That  everything,  but  I^ve,  destroyed 
Must  perish  witli  its  kindred  clay. 

Perish  Ambition's  crown,  » 

Perisli  her  sceptered  sway ; 
From  Death's  ])ale  front  fades  Pride's  fastidious  frown. 
In  Deatli's  djuiip  vault  the  lurid  fires  decay, 
That  Envy  lijjjlits  at  heaven-born  Virtue's  beam — 

That  all  the  cares  subside,  ^ 

Which  lurk  beneath  the  tide 
Of  life's  unquiet  stream. 
Yes  !    this  is  victory  ! 
And  on  yon  rock,  whose  dark  form  glooms  the  sky, 
To  stretch  those  pale  limbs,  when  the  soul  is  fled ;      ^ 

To  baffle  the  lean  passions  of  their  prey, 
To  sleep  within  the  palace  of  the  dead ! 
Oh  !   not  the  King,  aroimd  whose  dazzling  throne 

His  countless  courtiers  mock  the  words  they  say, 
Triumphs  amid  the  bud  of  glory  blown,  ^ 

As  I  in  this  cold  bed,  and  faint  expiring  groan ! 
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Tremble,  ye  proud,  whose  grandeur  mocks  the  woe, 
Which  props  the  column  of  unnatural  state, 
You  the  plainings  faint  and  low. 
From  misery's  tortured  soul  that  flow, 
Shall  usher  to  your  fate. 


49 


Tremble,  ye  conquerors,  at  whose  fell  command 
The  w^ar-fiend  riots  o'er  a  peaceful  land. 

You  desolation's  gory  throng 

Shall  bear  from  Victory  along 
To  that  mysterious  strand. 
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POEMS  FEOM  ST.  IRVYNE,  OR  THE  ROSICRUCIAN.^ 

NUMBER  1. 

I. 
'TwAS  dead  of  the  night,  when  I  sat  in  my  dwelling ; 

One  glimmering  lamp  was  expiring  and  low ; 
Around,  the  dark  tide  of  the  tempest  was  swelling. 
Along  the  wild  mountains  night-ravens  were  yelling, — 

They  bodingly  presag'd  destruction  and  woe. 


'  These  six  productioDS  are  from 
the  Tery  juTenile  Tolume, "  St.  Irryne; 
OTf  the  Rosicrurian  :  a  Romance.  By 
A  Oentleman  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  London :  Printed  for  J.  J. 
Stockdale,  41,  Pall  Mall.  1811."  Med- 
win  flays  that  rome  of  these  Terses 
were  written  a  year  or  two  before  the 
romance  itself  was  composed ;  and 
Mr.  Rossetti,  on  this  authority,  affixes 
the  date  1808  to  "  those  which  hare 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  story  of 
St.  Irryne**  namely  Numbers  1,  2, 
and  6.  Si.  Irryne  was  published  in 
I>eceml)er,  1810,  but,  according  to 
Rhelley*s  own  statement  in  a  letter  to 
Godwin,  must  have  been  written  not 


later  than  1809.  It  is  very  likely 
that  this  was  the  romance  referred  to 
in  a  letter  in  Mr.  Frederick  Locker's 
possession,  addressed  by  Shelley  to 
Messrs.  Longman  &  Co  :  the  letter 
is  dated  "  May  7th.  1809,"  and  opens 
with  the  wonls,  "  It  is  my  intention 
to  complete  and  publish  a  Romance, 
of  which  I  have  already  written  a 
large  portion,  before  the  end  of  July." 
I  have  numbered  these  Poems,  1  to  6, 
for  convenience  of  reference,  because 
they  have  no  distinctive  titles  beyond 
the  word  Ballad  prefixed  to  No.  3,  and 
Song  prefixed  to  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  I 
give  them  precisely  according  to  Shel- 
ley's own  CKlition. 
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« 

II. 

*Twa.s  then  that  I  started ! — the  wihl  stonu  was  howlin*;, 
Nought  was  seen,  save  the  lightuiiig,  which  danc'd  in 
the  sky ; 

AlK)ve  lue,  the  crash  of  the  ttuinder  was  rolling, 
And  low,  chilling  murmurs,  the  blast  wafted  by. 

III. 
My  heart  sank  within  me — unheeded  the  war 

0{  the  battling  clouds,  on  the  mountain-tops,  broke  ; — 
I'nheoded  the  thunder-peal  crashed  in  mine  ear — 
This  heart,  hanl  as  iron,  is  stranger  to  fear; 

But  conscience  in  low,  noiseless  whispering  spoka 

IV. 
Twas  then  that  her  form  on  the  whirlwind  upholding, 

The  ghost  of  the  murder'd  Victoria  strode ; 
In  her  right  hand,  a  shadowy  shroud  she  was  holding, 

She  swiftly  udvancM  to  my  lonesome  abode. 

V. 

1  wildly  then  call'd  on  tlie  tempest  to  bear  me 


NUMBER  2. 

I. 

Ghosts  of  the  dead!  have  I  not  heard  your  yelling 
Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  blast, 

When  o'er  the  dark  ether  the  tempest  is  swelling, 
And  on  eddying  whirlwind  the  thunder-peal  past  ? 

11. 

For  oft  have  1  stoo<l  on  the  dark  height  of  Jura, 
Which  frowns  on  the  valley  that  opens  beneath ; 

Oft  have  I  brav'd  the  chill  night-tempest's  fury, 

Whilst  around  me,  I  thought,  echo*d  murmurs  of  death* 
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III. 

And  now,  whilst  the  winds  of  the  mountain  are  howling, 
0  father!  thy  voice  seems  to  strike  on  mine  ear; 

In  air  whilst  the  tide  of  the  night-storm  is  rolling, 
It  breaks  on  the  pause  of  the  elements'  jar. 

IV. 

On  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind  which  roars  o'er  the  mountain 
Perhaps  rides  the  ghost  of  my  sire  wlio  is  dead ; 

On  the  mist  of  the  tempest  which  hangs  o'er  the  fountain, 
"WTiilst  a  wreath  of  dark  vapour  encircles  his  head. 


NUMBER  3.— BALLAD. 

I. 

The  death-bell  beats  ! — 

The  mountain  repeats 
The  echoing  sound  of  the  knell; 

And  tlie  dark  monk  now 

Wrai)S  tlie  cowl  round  his  brow, 
As  lie  sits  in  his  lonely  cell. 

II. 

And  the  cold  hand  of  death 
Chills  his  shuddering  breath, 

As  he  lists  to  the  fearful  lay 
Which  the  ghosts  of  the  sky, 
As  they  sweep  wildly  by. 

Sing  to  departed  day. 
And  they  sing  of  the  hour 
When  the  stern  fates  had  power 

To  resolve  Kosa's  form  to  its  clay. 
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VIII. 

And  in  fervent  pray'r  h/5  knelt  on  the  ground, 

Till  the  abbey  bell  struck  One: 
His  feverish  blood  ran  chill  at  the  sound : 
A  voice  hollow  and  horrible  munnur'd  around — 

"  The  term  of  thy  penance  is  done !" 

IX. 

Grew  dark  the  night ; 

Tlie  moon-beam  bright 
Wax'd  faint  on  the  mountain  high  ; 

And,  from  the  black  hill, 

Went  a  voice  cold  and  still, — 
••  Monk !   thou  art  free  to  die." 

X. 

Then  he  rose  on  his  feet, 

And  his  heart  loud  did  beat. 
And  his  limbs  they  were  palsied  with  dread ; 

Whilst  the  grave's  clammy  dew 

O'er  his  pale  forehead  grew  ; 
And  he  shudder  d  to  sleep  with  the  dead. 

XL 

And  the  wild  midnight  storm 

Kav'd  around  his  tall  form. 
As  he  sought  the  chapel's  gloom : 

And  the  sunk  grass  did  sigh 

To  the  wind,  bleak  and  high. 
As  he  search'd  for  the  new-made  tomb. 

XII. 

And  forms,  dark  and  high, 
Seem'd  around  him  to  fly, 
And  mingle  their  yells  with  the  blast : 
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And  on  tlic  ilark  wall 
Half-seen  shadows  did  faU, 
As  enhorror  d  he  onward  pass'd. 

XIII. 

And  the  storm-fiend  s  wild  rave 

O  er  tlie  new-made  grave, 
And  dread  sliaduws,  linger  around. 

The  Monk  call'd  on  God  his  soul  to  save, 
And,  in  horror,  sank  on  the  ground. 

XIV. 

Then  despair  ner\''d  his  arm 

To  disi>el  the  cliann, 
And  he  burst  Rosa's  coffin  asunder. 

And  the  fierce  stonn  did  swell 

More  terrific  and  fell. 
And  louder  i>Qk\Yd  the  thunder. 

XV. 

And  hiu^'liM,  ill  juy,  the  fienilish  throng, 
Mix'd  with  ghosts  of  the  moiddering  dead  : 

Ami  tlit'ir  grisly  wings,  as  they  floated  along. 
Whistled  in  murmurs  dread. 

XVI. 

And  her  skeleton  form  the  dead  Xun  rear*d, 
Wliicli  dripp'd  with  the  chill  dew  of  hell. 
In  hfiv  half-eaten  eyeballs  tw^o  pale  flames  appear'd. 
And  triumphant  their  gleam  on  the  dark  Monk'glarVl, 
As  he  stood  within  the  cell. 

XVII. 

And  her  lank  hand  lay  on  his  shuddering  bmin  ; 

Ihit  eacli  power  was  nerv'd  by  fear. — 
"  1  never,  henceforth,  may  breathe  again  ; 
Death  now  ends  mine  anguish'd  pain. — 

The  grave  yawns, — we  meet  there." 
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XVIII. 

And  her  skeleton  lungs  did  utter  the  sound, 

So  deadly,  so  lone,  and  so  fell, 
Tliat  in  long  vibrations  shudder'd  the  ground ; 
And  as  the  stern  notes  floated  around, 

A  deep  groan  was  answer'd  from  helL 


NUMBER  4.— SONG. 


I. 


How  swiftly  through  heaven's  wide  expanse 
Bright  day's  resplendent  colours  fade ! 

How  sweetly  does  the  moonbeam's  glance 
With  silver  tint  St.  Irvyne's  glade ! 


II. 


No  cloud  along  the  spangled  air, 
Is  borne  upon  the  evening  breeze ; 

How  solemn  is  the  scene!   how  fair 
Tlie  moonbeams  rest  upon  the  trees ! 


III. 


Yon  dark  gray  turret  glimmers  wliit«, 
Upon  it  sits  tlie  mournful  owl ; 

Along  tlic  stillness  of  the  night, 
Her  melancholy  shriekings  roll. 


IV. 


But  not  alone  on  Irvyne's  tower, 
The  silver  moonbeam  pours  her  ray; 

It  gleams  upon  the  ivied  bower, 
It  dances  in  the  cascade's  spray. 
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V. 

•*  Ah !   why  do  darkening  shades  conceal 
The  hour,  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 

Why  may  not  human  minds  unveil 
The  dim  mists  of  futurity  ? 

vi. 

"The  keenness  of  the  world  hath  torn 
The  heart  which  opens  to  its  blast; 

Despis'd,  neglected,  and  forlorn, 
Sinks  the  wretch  in  death  at  last." 


NUMBER  5.— SONG. 

I. 

How  stern  are  tlie  woes  of  the  desolate  mourner, 
As  he  bends  in  still  grief  o'er  the  hallowed  bier, 

As  enanguish'd  he  turns  from  the  laugh  of  the  scorner, 
And  drops,  to  perfection's  remembrance,  a  t^ar; 

When  floods  of  despair  down  his  pale  cheek  are  streaming. 

When  no  blissful  hope  on  his  bosom  is  beaming, 

Or,  if  luU'd  for  a  while,  soon  he  starts  from  his  dreaming 
And  finds  torn  the  soft  ties  to  affection  so  dear. 


II. 

Ah !   when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grav^ 
Or  summer  succeed  to  the  winter  of  death  ? 

Rest  awhile,  hapless  victim,  and  Heaven  will  save 
The  spirit,  that  faded  away  with  the  breath. 

Eternity  points  in  its  amaranth  bower, 

Where  no  clouds  of  fate  o'er  the  sweet  prospect  \ov^ 

Unspeakable  pleasure,  of  goodness  the  dower, 

When  woe  fades  away  like  the  mist  of  the  heath- 
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NUMBER  6.— SONG. 

I. 

Ah!   faint  are  her  limbs,  and  her  footstep  is  weary, 
Yet  far  must  the  desolate  wanderer  roam ; 

Though  the  tempest  is  stern,and  the  mountain  is  dreary, 
She  must  quit  at  deep  midnight  her  pitiless  home. 

I  see  her  swift  foot  dash  the  dew  from  the  whortle, 

As  she  rapidly  hastes  to  the  green  grove  of  myrtle ; 

And  I  hear,  as  she  wraps  round  her  figure  the  kirtle, 
"  Stay  thy  boat  on  the  lake, — dearest  Henry,  I  come." 

II. 

High  swell'd  in  her  bosom  the  throb  of  affection, 

As  lightly  her  form  bounded  over  the  lea. 
And  arose  in  her  mind  every  dear  recollection; 

"I  come,  dearest  Henry,  and  wait  but  for  thee." 
How  sad,  when  dear  hope  every  sorrow  is  soothing. 
When  sympathy's  swell  the  soft  bosom  is  moving. 
And  the  mind  the  mild  joys  of  affection  is  proving, 
Is  the  stem  voice  of  fate  that  bids  happiness  flee ! 

III. 

Oh !   dark  lower'd  the  clouds  on  that  horrible  eve, 
And  the  moon  dimly  gleam'd  through  the  tempested  air ; 

Oh  1  how  could  fond  visions  such  softness  deceive  ? 
Oh !  how  could  false  hope  rend  a  bosom  so  fair  ? 

Thy  love's  pallid  corse  the  wild  surges  are  laving, 

0*er  his  form  the  fierce  swell  of  the  tempest  is  raving; 

But,  fear  not,  parting  spirit;  thy  goodness  is  saving, 
In  eternity's  bowers,  a  seat  for  thee  there. 
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[A  fun  accoimt  of  tlui  volume  b  to  bu  found  in  Hogg'i  U^  (f 
SklUt]/,  ToL  I,  pp.  SSD  a  mq. ;  bat  it  had  alradj  been  inaccuntel;  irfditd 
to  b;  Hedwin,  both  in  Tkt  SMItg  Paptrt  ud  in  hi*  £^c  a/  SltOef.  Tm 
much  reliance  murt  not  be  placed  on  Hogg"*  account,  becauM^  viitiiig  fini 
memory,  be  is  certainty  inaccuivte  in  nme  [ninta  tliat  om  be  cbectol  bf 
reference  to  the  book  itself ;  and  thia  ahewi  that  hia  memotj  wu  not  U 
be  trusted  implicitly.  Hia  talent  for  the  pietumque,  combined  with  tliii 
want  of  exactnees,  may  eaaily  have  led  him  tar  from  the  facta,  withoat  in] 
intention  on  hia  put  to  depart  from  them.  Hogg^a  account  i<  that  tlM 
poema  were  originally  written  by  Shelley  fiend  Jidt,  with  the  exceptim  d 
the  first,  of  which  "  the  MS.  waa  confided  to  Shelley  by  aome  ihymBla' 
of  the  day," — that  Shelley  ahowed  them  to  hia  future  biographer  in  procf, 
and  that  the  two  tiienda  erentuallj  worked  upon  them  to  make  then  iatt 
buriesqu™.  Wlien  this  was  effectually  done,  the  printer  who  waa  lo  Itt" 
publLtht-d  the  vulume  at  Sh«lUy'e  cost,  oBered  to  do  bo  at  hia  nwn,  mi  it 
waa  iisHued  under  the  name  of  the  poor  wiuherwoman  who  had  attempted  tbe 
life  of  George  111,  and  wLn  wna  still  alive,  contineil  as  a  lunatic.  S.>  faecat- 
f ul  waa  the  boax,  aaya  Hogg,  that  "  we  uiied  to  meet  gowufmon  in  Hiiib- 
■treet  reailing  the  goodly  volume  as  they  walked — penaire  with  a  gnre  uA 
BHge  deliglit.  ...  It  ivas  indeed  a  kind  of  fashion  to  be  aeen  readiag  it  is 
public,  ns  a  mark  of  a  nice  discernment,  of  a  delicate  anil  faatiilioua  tutf 
in  x>oetrj,  ami  the  very  criterion  of  a  choice  spirit.  Nobudy  Eucpwte.1,  «■ 
could  sUHpect,  who  was  the  author ;  the  thing  passed  off  lU  thv  p;DuiiK 
production  of  the  would-be  regicide."  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rossctti  in  thinlung 
that  tbe  traces  of  thia  process  of  burlesquing  are  not  at  all  obrious.  The  pwtK 
with  one  eiceptioa,  do  not  strike  me  as  mare  eitraragant  than  otben  vritup 
by  Shelley  as  a  youth.  If  the  account  is  correct ;  the  first  poem  thooU 
stand  in  its  place  for  the  sake  of  Shelley's  share  ia  burleiquipg  i< :  i 
iocorrect,  it  ia  as  likely  to  be  bis  own  as  the  rest ;  and  I  must  mt  tint  1 
think  it  more  likely  Shelley  produced  the  whole  volume  substantiallT,  sub- 
mitting to  the  process  of  burlesquing  only  to  a  very  small  eitfut.  u<l 
probably  in  the  EpithaUniium  of  RnvaitUc  and  Charlotte  Cordiy  tVw 
(pp.  342  to  340).  The  volume,  of  which  the  tille-page  if  Teprt>iLic«i 
opposite,  is  B  quarto,  iMnsisting  of  fly-title,  title,  a  third  leaf  brarin?  lb* 
"  Advertisement."  and  t^rit  pp.  T  to  29.  f  Buap<M;t  it  was  iMued  f  ' 
stabbed  pamphlet,— as  the  copies  I  have  seen  bear  the  usual  tnca  <i 
such  issue.  I  have  not  thought  it  wortb  while  to  make,  notice,  or  hi^^ 
any  revisions  of  text,  but  have  given  that  of  the  quarto  rerhiliBi  rl  littnli*. 
except  in  one  case  of  a  letter  accitleolally  dropped.— H.  B.  F.) 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TuE  emrgy  and  native  genius  of  these  Fragments,  must  he  the 
only  apology  which  the  Editor  can  make  for  thtis  intrudiyig 
them  on  the  Public  Notice.  The  first  I  found  with  no  title, 
end  have  left  it  so.  It  is  intimutely  connected  with  tJi^ 
dearest  interests  of  universal  happiness;  and  much  as  we 
inay  deplore  tlie  fatal  and  enthusiastic  tendency  which  the 
ideas  of  this  poor  female  had  acquired,  we  cannot  fail  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  unequivocal  regret  to  the  departed  memory 
o/genius,  which,  had  it  been  rightly  organized,  unmld  have 
^de  tliat  intellect,  which  has  since  become  the  victim  of 
phrenzy  and  despair,  a  mmt  brilliant  orjiament  to  society. 

In  case  the  sale  of  these  Fragments  evinces  that  the  Public 
^te  any  curiosity  to  be  presented  with  a  mare  copious 
Election  of  my  unfortunate  Aunt's  Poems,  I  have  other 
papers  in  my  possession,  which  shall,  in  that  case,  be 
Ejected  to  their  notice.  It  may  be  supposed  they  require 
^ueh  arrangement ;  but  I  send  the  following  to  the  press  in 
^  same  state  in  which  they  came  into  my  possession. 

J.  F. 


VOL.  IV.  Z 
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Ambition,  power,  and  avarice,  now  have  hurl'd 

Death,  fate,  and  ruin,  on  a  bleeding  world. 

See!  on  yon  heath  what  countless  victims  lie. 

Hark !   what  loud  shrieks  ascend  thro'  yonder  sky ; 

Tell  then  the  cause,  'tis  sure  the  avenger's  rage  5 

Has  swept  these  myriads  from  life's  crowded  stage  : 

Hark  to  tliat  groan,  an  anguisli'd  hero  dies, 

He  shudders  in  death's  latest  agonies; 

Yet  does  a  fleeting  hectic  flush  his  cheek, 

Yet  does  liis  parting  breath  essay  to  speak —  10 

"  Oh  God !  my  wife,  my  children — Monarch  thou 
"  For  whose  support  this  fainting  frame  lies  low ; 
"For  whose  support  in  distant  lands  I  bleed, 
"Let  his  friends'  welfare  be  the  warrior's  meed. 
"  He  hears  me  not — ah  !   no — kings  cannot  hear,  is 

"  For  passion's  voice  has  dull'd  their  listless  ear. 
"To  thee,  then,  mighty  God,  I  lift  my  moan, 
"Tliou  wilt  not  scorn  a  suppliant's  anguish'd  groan. 
"  Oh !   now  I  die — ^l)ut  still  is  death's  fierce  pain — 
"God  hears  my  prayer — we  meet,  we  meet  again."        20 
He  spake,  reclin'd  him  on  death's  bloody  bed. 
And  with  a  parting  groan  his  spirit  fled. 

Oppressors  of  mankind  to  you  we  owe 

The  baleful  streams  from  whence  these  miseries  flow; 

7  2 
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V'tr  y<'ii  Ii«>w  iii.iiiy  a  iu-.>ilicr  wt*[jti  lier  sod. 
Snattli"-i  fnrn  lifi---  course  ere  half  his  race  w»s  rani 
VnT  y»ti  Imw  ntaiiy  a  vi<low  drups  a  tear, 
lu  Mlt-nt  aii.nii-li.  on  litrr  huslanil>  bier! 

"  Is  ii  tht-n  tliine.  Alini^rlity  I'..wer.~  she  cries. 
"  Whciu-c  twirs  of  en<Ue«i  som>w  dim  these  eyes  '. 
"  I*  lliis  tht'  sym^^iii  wliit-h  lliy  ]H>werfuI  sway, 
■'  Wiii  li  fW  in  shapeless  chaos  sleepin-;  lay, 
■' KoniiM  unit  a]iiin»v'ilf — it  cannot  l"* — but  oh! 
■'  Fur/ivt'  nif  Ht-aven.  my  Iirain  is  warpVl  by  woe," 

Tis  n>it — be  never  Imde  the  war-note  swell, 
lit-  ii<\i:T  lriiiin|>)iM  in  tlie  work  of  liell — 
M.miinli-  .if  ciirlli:   tliine  is  the  Iwlefn!  dewl, 
Thine  :iri-  tin-  c -rimeis  for  whiih  thy  subjects  blewL 
Ab  !    wlii'U  will  coiue  the  sacrcil  fatetl  time, 
When  iii;iii  unsullied  by  Iiis  leaders'  crime, 
Iit-s]>isin;j  Mcidib,  ambition,  jmnip,  and  pride, 
'WjIL  stiftcb  him  fearless  by  his  foemen's  side  ? 
,\h :   wbi-n  will  come  the  time,  when  o'er  the  ])lain 
Xo  more  shall  death  and  desolation  reign  ? 
Wben  will  the  sun  smile  on  the  bloodless  field, 
And  the  stern  warrior's  ann  the  sickle  wield  ? 
Xot  whilst  some  King,  in  cold  ambition's  dreams, 
I'bms  for  tlie  fiebt  of  death  his  plodding  schemes; 
Not  wliilsi  for  private  piiine  tbc  public  fall. 
Ami  one  fniil  iriortal's  mandate  governs  all. 
.■^weU'd  witli  command  and  mad  with  dizzying  sway; 
Wlio  sees  iinmov'd  his  myriads  fade  away. 
<'nrcless  who  lives  or  dies — so  that  he  gains 
Siimi.^  trivial  point  for  which  he  took  the  pains. 
What  tbon  am  Kings  ? — I  see  the  trembling  crowd, 
I  hear  their  fulsome  clamours  echoed  loud; 
Tiii'ir  storn  oppressor  pleas'd  appears  awhile. 
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But  April's  sunshine  is  a  Monarch's  smile — 


7(» 


Kings  are  but  dust — the  last  eventful  day- 
Will  level  all  and  make  them  lose  their  sway ;  oo 
Will  dash  the  sqeptre  from  tlie  Monarch's  hand, 
And  from  the  warrior's  grasp  wrest  the  ensanguin'd  brand. 

Oh !   Peace,  soft  peace,  art  thou  for  ever  gone, 
Is  thy  fair  form  indeed  for  ever  flown  ? 
And  love  and  concord  hast  thou  swept  away,  iwi 

As  if  incongruous  with  thy  parted  sway  ? 
Alas  I  fear  thou  hast,  for  none  appear. 
Now  o'er  the  palsied  earth  stalks  giant  Fear, 
With  War,  and  Woe,  and  Terror,  in  liis  train ; 
List'ning  he  pauses  on  the  embattled  plain, 
Then  speeding  swiftly  o'er  the  ensanguin'd  heath. 
Has  left  the  frightful  work  to  hell  and  deatli. 
See !   gory  Ruin  yokes  his  blood-stain'd  car. 
He  scents  the  battle's  carnage  from  afar; 
Hell  and  destruction  mark  liis  mad  career, 
He  tracks  the  rapid  step  of  hurrying  Fear ; 
^V^lil8t  ruin'd  towns  and  smoaking  cities  tell, 
That  thy  work.  Monarch,  is  the  work  of  hell. 
It  is  thy  work !   I  hear  a  voice  repeat, 
Shakes  the  broad  basis  of  thy  blood-stained  seat;  so 

And  at  the  ori)han's  sigli,  the  widow's  moan, 
Tottei's  the  fabric  of  thy  guilt-stained  throne — 
"  It  is  thy  work,  0  Monarch ;"  now  the  sound 
Fainter  and  fainter  yet  is  borne  around. 
Yet  to  enthusiast  ears  the  murmurs  tell  w 

That  heaven,  indignant  at  the  work  of  hell. 
Will  soon  the  cause,  the  hated  cause  remove, 
Which  tears  from  earth  peace,  innocence,  and  love. 


Tii 
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FKAGMEXT. 

MI'POSEn   TO   BE   AX    EPITHALAMIl'M   OF   FRAXCIS   RAVAILUC 

AND   rilARLOTTE  CORDE. 

Tis  iniiliii«{ht  now — athwart  the  murky  air, 

iJaiik  lurid  meteors  shoot  a  livid  gleam; 
From  th(^  dark  storm-clouds  flashes  a  fearful  glare, 

It  shews  tlie  bemling  oak,  the  roaring  stieauL 
1  ponder  d  on  the  woes  of  lost  mankind,  t 

I  i>onil('r'd  on  the  ceaseless  rage  of  Kings; 
My  ra]>t  soul  dwelt  upon  the  ties  that  bind 

The  mazy  volume  of  commingling  things. 
When  fell  an<l  wild  misnile  to  man  stem  sorrow  brings. 

I  lnjanl  a  M-ll — it  was  not  tliu  knell,  w 

Wlieii  the  Idastrt  on  tlie  wild  lake  sleep, 

'J'liat  lioats  oil  tlie  pause  of  the  summer  gale's  swell, 
O'er  the  hreast  of  tlie  waveless  deep. 

1  lliou^^ht   it  had  heeii  death's  accents  cold 
Thjit  hade  ine  recline  on  the  shore ;  i^ 

I   laid  mine  hot  head  on  the  surge-beaten  mould, 
And  thought  to  breathe  no  more. 

Hut  a  heavenly  sleep 
That  did  suddenly  steep 

In  balm  my  bosom's  pain,  ^ 

IVrvaded  my  soul, 
Ami  fnie  from  control, 

Did  mine  intellect  range  again. 
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Methouglit  enthroned  upon  a  silvery  cloud, 

Which  floated  'mid  a  strange  and  brilliant  light ;       25 
My  fonn  upborne  by  viewless  iether  rode, 

And  spum'd  the  lessening  realms  of  earthly  night. 
Wiat  heavenly  notes  burst  on  my  ravished  ears. 

What  beauteous  spirits  met  my  dazzled  eye ! 
Hark !   louder  swells  the  music  of  the  spheres,  so 

More  clear  the  forms  of  speechless  bliss  float  by. 
And  heavenly  gestures  suit  ajthereal  melody. 

But  fairer  than  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

More  graceful  than  the  Sylph  of  symmetry, 
Than  the  enthusiast's  fancied  love  more  fair,  35 

Were  the  bright  forms  that  swept  the  azure  sky. 
Enthroned  in  roseate  light,  a  heavenly  band 

Strew'd  flowers  of  bliss  that  never  fade  away; 
riiey  welcome  virtue  to  its  native  land, 

And  songs  of  triumph  greet  the  joyous  day  40 

Wlien  endless  bliss  the  woes  of  fleeting  life  i*epay. 

Longenial  minds  will  seek  their  kindred  soul. 

E'en  tl^ough  the  tide  of  time  has  roird  between ; 
riiey  mock  weak  matter's  impotent  control, 

And  seek  of  endless  life  the  eternal  scene.  45 

At  death's  vain  summons  this  will  never  die. 

In  nature's  chaos  thu  will  not  decay — 
riiese  are  the  bands  which  closely,  warmly,  tie 

Thy  soul,  0  Charlotte,  'yond  this  chain  of  clay, 
To  him  who  thine  must  be  till  time  shall  fade  away,    so 

Yes  Francis !  thine  was  the  dear  knife  that  toi*e 
A  tyrant's  lieart-strings  from  his  guilty  breast. 

Thine  was  the  daring  at  a  tyrant's  gore, 
To  smile  in  triumph,  to  contemn  the  rest; 

And  thine,  lov'd  glory  of  thy  sex !   to  tear  65 
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Fnuii  its  Ixis^*  shrine  a  ilespofs  haughty  soul« 
Tu  hiii^h  at  S4>rruw  in  secure  des{)air, 

To  nuM'k,  with  smiles,  life's  lingering  control. 
And  triumi»h  'uiid  the  griefs  that  round  thy  fate  did  roll 

Ves!  tlie  tienx*  spirits  of  the  avenging  deep  • 

With  cuillcss  tortures  goad  tlieir  guilty  shades. 
1  stx*  tlie  lank  and  gliastly  spectres  sweep 

Ah>n<;  the  burning  length  of  yon  arcades ; 
And  I  see  Satan  stalk  athwart  the  plain ; 

He  hastes  along  the  burning  soil  of  helL  « 

"  Weli'onie  thou  des(>ots  to  my  dark  domain, 

''  With  maddening  joy  mine  anguish'd  senses  swell 
**To  welcome  to  their  home  the  friends  I  love  so  well." 


Hark!    In  those  notes,  how  sweet,  how  thrilling  swa^t 
Tliev  eclio  to  tlu»  sound  of  anj'els  feet 

*♦#♦♦♦♦♦ 

oh  haste  to  the  lx)wer  where  roses  are  spread, 
For  there  is  j»repared  thy  nuptial  beil. 
Oh  haste — hark!    hark! — they're  gone. 

******** 


CiiuKrs  OF  Spirits. 

Stay  ye  days  of  conteutnient  and  joy, 

Whilst  love  every  care  is  erasing,  '•' 

Stay  ye  pleasures  that  never  can  cloy, 

And  ye  spirits  that  can  never  cease  pleasing. 

And  if  any  soft  passion  be  near, 

Which  mortals,  frail  mortals,  can  know, 

Let  love  shed  on  the  bosom  a  tear,  ^ 

And  dissolve  the  chill  ice-drop  of  woe. 
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SYMPHONY. 

Francis 

"  Soft,  my  dearest  angel  stay, 

"  Oh  !   you  suck  my  soul  away ; 

"  Suck  on,  suck  on,  I  glow,  I  glow ! 

"  Tides  of  maddening  passion  roll,  85 

*'  And  streams  of  rapture  drown  my  soul. 

"Now  give  me  one  more  billing  kiss, 

"  I^t  your  lips  now  repeat  the  bliss, 

"  Endless  kisses  steal  my  breath, 

"  No  life  can  etpal  such  a  death."  90 

Charlotte. 

Oil!  yes  I  will  kiss  thine  eyes  so  fair, 

"And  I  will  clasp  thy  fonn; 
Serene  is  the  breath  of  the  balmy  air, 

"  But  I  think,  love,  thou  feelest  me  warm. 
"  And  I  will  recline  on  thy  marble  neck  95 

"TUl  I  mingle  into  thee. 
"  And  I  will  kiss  the  rose  on  thy  cheek, 

"And  thou  shalt  give  kisses  to  me. 
"For  here  is  no  morn  to  flout  our  delight, 

"  Oh  !  dost  thou  not  joy  at  this  ?  100 

"  And  here  we  may  lye  an  endless  night, 

"A  long,  long  night  of  bliss." 

Spirits!  when  raptures  move, 
Say  what  it  is  to  love. 

When  passion's  tear  stands  on  the  cheek,  105 

When  bursts  the  imconscious  sigh ; 


u 


n 
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And  tlie  tremulous  lips  dare  not  speak 

What  is  told  hy  the  soul-felt  eye. 
But  what  is  sweeter  to  revenge's  ear 

Than  the  fell  tyrant's  last  expiring  yell?  im 

Ves!   than  love's  sweetest  blisses  'tis  more  dear 

To  drink  the  floatings  of  a  despot's  knelL 
I  wake — *tis  done — 'tis  o'er.  ♦        * 


DESPAIR 

And  cau'st  thou  mock  mine  agony,  thus  calm 

In  cloudless  nuliance,  Queen  of  silver  night  ? 
Can  you,  ye  flow'rets,  spread  your  perfumed  balm 

'Mid  pearly  gems  of  dew  that  sliine  so  bright  ? 
And  you  wild  winds,  thus  can  you  sleep  so  still  5 

Wliilst  tliix)bs  the  temj)est  of  my  breast  so  high  ? 
Can  tlie  fierce  night-iiends  rest  on  yonder  hill, 

And,  in  the  eternal  miuisions  of  the  sky. 
Can  the  dii-ectoi's  of  the  storm  in  powerless  silence  lie  ? 

Hark  I    I  liear  music  on  the  zephjT's  wing,  10 

Louder  it  floats  along  the  unruffled  sky; 
Some  fairy  sure  has  touch'd  the  viewless  string — 

Now  faint  in  distant  air  the  murmurs  die. 
Awhile  it  stills  the  tide  of  agony. 

Xow — now  it  loftier  swells — again  stem  woe  is 

Arises  with  the  awakening  melody. 

Again  fierce  torments,  such  as  demons  know, 
In  bitterer,  feller  tide,  on  this  torn  bosom  flow. 

Arise  ye  sightless  spirits  of  the  storm. 

Ye  unseen  minstrels  of  the  .lerial  song,  »> 
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Pour  tlie  fierce  tide  around  this  lonely  form, 
And  roll  the  tempests  wildest  swell  along. 

Dart  the  red  lightuing,  wing  the  forked  flash, 
Pour  from  thy  cloud-form*d  hills  the  thunder's  roar; 

Arouse  the  whirlwind — and  let  ocean  dash  26 

In  fiercest  tumult  on  the  rocking  shore, 

Destroy  this  life  or  let  earth's  fabric  be  no  more. 

Yes !   every  tie  that  links  me  liere  is  dead ; 

Mysterious  fate  thy  mandate  I  obey. 
Since  hope  and  peace,  and  joy,  for  aye  are  fled,  so 

I  come,  terrific  power,  T  come  away. 
Then  o'er  this  ruin'd  soul  let  spirits  of  hell, 

In  triumph,  laughing  wildly,  mock  its  pain ; 
And  though  with  direst  pangs  mine  heart-strings  swell, 

I'll  echo  back  their  deadly  yells  again,  85 

Cursing  the  power  that  ne'er  made  aught  in  vain. 


FEAGMENT. 

Yes  !   all  is  past — swift  time  has  fled  away. 

Yet  its  swell  pauses  on  my  sickening  mind; 
How  long  will  horror  nerve  tliis  frame  of  clay  ? 

I'm  dead,  and  lingers  yet  my  soul  behind. 
Oh  I   powerful  fate,  revoke  thy  deadly  spell,  s 

And  yet  tliat  may  not  ever,  ever  be, 
Heayen  will  not  smile  upon  the  work  of  hell ; 

Ah !  no,  for  heaven  cannot  smile  on  me ; 
Fate,  envious  fate,  has  seal'd  my  wayward  destiny. 

I  sought  the  cold  brink  of  the  midnight  surge,  lo 

I  sigh'd  beneath  iU^  wave  to  hide  my  woes. 


[US  jrVENIUA. 

Tlie  rising  temi>est  sung  a  funeral  dirge, 

And  on  the  Mast  a  frightful  yell  arose. 
Wild  flew  the  meteors  o'er  the  madden'd  main. 

Wilder  did  grief  athwart  my  bosom  glare ;  is 

Stiird  was  the  unearthly  liowling,  and  a  strain, 

Sweird  *mid  the  tumult  of  the  battling  air, 
'Twas  like  a  spirit's  song,  but  yet  more  soft  and  fair. 

I  met  a  maniac,  like  he  was  to  me, 

I  said — "  l*oor  victim  wherefore  dost  thou  roam  ?       » 
'*  And  canst  thou  not  contend  with  agony, 

**  Tliat  thus  at  midnight  thou  dost  quit  thine  home  ?" 
**  Ah  tliere  she  sleei>s :  cold  is  her  bloodless  form, 

"  And  I  will  go  to  slumber  in  her  grave ; 
"And  then  our  ghosts,  wliilst  raves  the  madden'd  storm, 

'*  Will  sweep  at  midnight  o  er  the  wilder*d  wave  ;      » 
"  Wilt  thou  our  lowly  beds  with  tears  of  pity  lave  ?" 

*'  Ah  !   no,  I  cannot  shed  the  pitying  tear, 

"This  breast  is  cold,  this  heart  can  feel  no  moi*e ; 

"  lUit  1  can  rest  me  on  thv  chillin*'  bier,  w 

"  Can  shriek  in  horror  to  the  teniiXist's  ix)ar/' 


THE  8PECTKAL  HOKSEilAX. 

What  was  the  shriek  that  struck  fancy's  ear 
As  it  sate  on  the  ruins  of  time  that  is  past  ? 
Hark!    it  floats  on  the  fitful  blast  of  the  wind, 
And  breathes  to  the  pale  moon  a  funend  sigh. 
It  is  the  Benshie's  moan  on  the  storm, 
Or  a  shiverin*;  fiend  that  thirsting  for  sin, 
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Seeks  murder  and  guilt  wlieu  virtue  sleeps, 

Wing'd  with  the  ix>wer  of  some  ruthless  king, 

And  sweeps  o'er  the  breast  of  the  prostrate  plain. 

It  was  not  a  fiend  from  the  regions  of  hell  lo 

That  poured  its  low  moan  on  the  stillness  of  night : 

It  was  not  a  ghost  of  the  guilty  dead, 

Xor  a  yelling  vampire  reeking  with  gore; 

But  aye  at  the  close  of  seven  years*  end, 

That  voice  is  mixed  with  the  swell  of  the  storm  15 

And  aye  at  the  close  of  seven  years'  end, 

A  shapeless  shadow  that  sleeps  on  the  hill 

Awakens  and  floats  on  the  mist  of  the  heath. 

It  is  not  the  shade  of  a  murdered  man, 

Who  has  rushed  uncalled  to  the  throne  of  his  God,      20 

And  howls  in  the  pause  of  the  eddying  storm. 

This  voice  is  low,  cold,  hollow,  and  chill, 

Tis  not  heard  by  the  ear,  but  is  felt  in  the  soul. 

Tis  more  frightful  far  than  the  death-demon's  scream, 

Or  the  laughter  of  fiends  when  they  howl  o'ei*  the  corpse 

Of  a  man  who  has  sold  his  soul  to  hell.  ae 

It  teUs  the  approach  of  a  mystic  form, 

A  white  courser  bears  the  shadowy  sprite; 

More  thin  they  are  than  the  mists  of  the  mountain. 

When  the  clear  moonlight  sleeps  on  the  waveless  lake. 

More  pale  his  cheek  than  the  snows  of  Nithona  31 

When  winter  rides  on  tlie  northern  blast, 

And  howls  in  the  midst  of  the  leafless  wood. 

Yet  when  the  fierce  swell  of  the  tempest  is  raving. 

And  the  whirlwinds  howl  in  the  caves  of  Inisfallen,      jw 

Still  secure  'mid  the  wildest  war  of  the  sky, 

Tlie  phantom  courser  scours  the  waste. 

And  his  rider  howls  in  the  thunder's  roar. 

O'er  him  the  fierce  bolts  of  avenging  heaven 

Pause,  as  in  fear,  to  strike  his  liead.  40 
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The  meteors  of  midniglit  recuil  from  hia  %nT^ 

Yet  the  wildered  peasaat  that  oft  puses  by, 

With  wonder  beholds  the  bine  flash  thio'  his  torm : 

And  his  voice,  though  faint  as  the  sighs  of  the  dead, 

The  startled  passenger  shudders  to  hear,  ti 

More  distinct  than  the 'thunders  wildest  roar. 

Then  does  the  dragon,  who  chain'd  in  tiie  caTema 

To  eternity,  curses  the  champion  of  £rin. 

Moan  and  yell  loud  at  the  lone  honr  of  midnight. 

And  twine  his  vast  wreathes  round  tfae  forms  of  the  demons; 

Then  in  agtfny  roll  his  death-swimming  eye-balls,         u 

Though  wilder'd  by  death,  yet  never  to  die  I 

Then  he  shakes  from  his  skeleton  folds  the  nightmares, 

"Who,  shrieking  in  agony,  seek  the  couch 

Of  some  fevered  wretch  who  courts  sleep  in  vain ;        m 

Then  the  torabless  ghosts  of  the  guilty  dead 

In  horror  pause  on  tlie  fitful  gale. 

They  float  on  the  swell  of  the  eddying  tempest. 

And  scared  seek  the  caves  of  gigantic     "     • 

Where  their  thin  forms  pour  unearthly  sounds  « 

On  the  blast  that  sweeps  the  breast  of  the  lake. 

And  mingles  its  swell  with  the  moonlight  air. 


MELODY  TO  A  SCEXE  OF  FORMER  TIMES. 

Abt  thou  indeed  for  ever  gone. 

For  ever,  ever,  lost  to  me  ? 
Must  tliis  poor  bosom  beat  alone. 

Or  beat  at  all,  if  not  for  thee  ? 
Ah !  why  wa-s  love  to  mortals  given, 
To  lift  them  to  the  height  of  heaven. 
Or  dash  tliem  to  the  depths  of  hell  ? 

Yet  I  do  not  reproach  thee  dearl 
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Ah!   no,  the  agonies  tliat  swell 

This  panting  breast,  this  frenzied  brain  lo 

Might  wake  my  *s  slumbering  tear. 

Oh  !   heaven  is  witness  I  did  love, 
And  heaven  does  know  I  love  thee  still. 
Does  know  the  fruitless  sickening  thrill. 

When  reason's  judgment  vainly  strove  u 

To  blot  thee  from  mv  memorv ; 
But  which  might  never,  never  be. 
Oh !   I  appeal  to  that  blest  day 
"VVlien  passion's  wildest  ecstacy 

Was  coldness  to  the  joys  I  knew,  20 

When  everv  sorrow  sunk  awav. 
Oh !   I  had  never  liv'd  before, 
But  now  those  l)lisse8  are  no  more. 
And  now  I  cease  to  live  again, 
I  do  not  blame  thee  love ;  ah  no !  » 

The  breast  that  feels  this  anguish'd  woe 
ThroUs  for  thy  happiness  alone. 
Two  years  of  speechless  bliss  are  gone, 
I  thank  thee  dearest  for  the  dream. 
'Tis  night — what  faint  and  distant  scream  so 

Comes  on  the  wild  and  fitful  blast? 
It  moans  for  pleasures  that  are  past. 
It  moans  for  days  that  are  gone  by. 
Oh !   lagging  hours  how  slow  you  fly ! 

I  see  a  dark  and  lengthened  vale,  w 

The  black  view  closes  with  the  tomb; 
But  darker  is  the  lowering  gloom 

Tliat  shades  the  intervening  dale. 
In  visioned  slumber  for  awliile 

I  seem  again  to  share  thy  smile,  40 

I  seem  to  hang  upon  tliy  tone. 

Again  you  say,  "confide  in  me, 
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''For  I  am  thine,  and  thine  alone, 
"And  thine  must  ever,  ever  be." 
But  oh !  awak'niug  still  anew. 
Athwart  my  enanguish'd  senses  flew 
A  fiercer,  deadlier  agony  I 


4S 


FINIS. 


The  imi»riiit  of  the  Posthumom  FragmenU  of  Margartt  NichoUcm  i»  » 

follows  : — 


Mtinday.  Printer,  Orfonl. 


THE  TEAR. 
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STANZA:  "TREMBLE,  KINGS!" 

Tremble  Kings  despised  of  man ! 

Ye  traitors  to  your  Country 
Tremble !   Your  parricidal  plan 

At  length  shall  meet  its  destiny  ... 
We  all  are  soldiers  fit  to  fight 
But  if  we  sink  in  glory's  night 
Our  mother  EARTH  will  give  ye  new 
The  brilliant  pathway  to  pui*sue 

Which  leads  to  DEATH  or  VICTORY 


THE  TEAR.  2 


I. 


Oh!   take  the  pure  gem  to  where  southerly  breezes, 
Waft  repose  to  some  bosom  as  faithful  as  fair, 

In  which  the  warm  current  of  love  never  freezes. 
As  it  rises  unmingled  with  selfishness  there, 


'  This  stanza  ifl  at  the  end  of  a  let- 
ter to  Shelley's  friend  Graham,  in  the 
I>o88e((8ion  of  Mr.  Frederick  Locker, 
find  has  not,  I  believe,  been  previous- 
Ijr  imbluhed.  The  letter  itiielf  is  a 
Hrange  production  conjuring  Graham 
in  terms  of  mock  solemnity  to  ren- 
der fw)mo  promise<l  assistance  in  an 
*  endeavour  to  magnify,  if  magnifica- 
tion be  iKwsible,  our  Noble  Royal 
^"amily."  It  is  signed  "  Philobasileus," 
i«  not  dated,  and  has  no  prntmark. 
(  should  take  it  to  have  been  written 
^d  1810,  probably  before  Shelley 
^cnt  to  Oxford, — a  time  at  which  he 
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was  certainly  in  correspondence  with 
(Graham.  It  was  after  the  Prince  of 
AVAles  had  been  appointed  Regent, 
but  probably  before  the  feast  at 
Carlton  House  to  which  the  fragment 
at  p.  359  refers. 

*  These  verses  were  sent  to  Hogg  in 
a  letter  {Life  of  SheUey,  Vol.  I,  p.  160) 
dated  "  Field  Place,  Jan.  6th,  1811/;— 
a  very  feverish  production  in  which 
Shelley  speaks  of  having  been  "most 
of  the  night  pacing  a  churchyard.'* 
The  titles  of  this  and  the  next  two 
l)ieoe8  were  supplied  by  Mr.  RossettL 
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Which,  untainted  by  pride,  unpoUuted  by  care. 
Might  dissolve  the  dim  icedrop,  might  bid  it  arise. 
Too  pure  for  these  regions,  to  gleam  in  the  skies. 

II. 

Or  where  the  stern  warrior,  his  country  defending. 
Dares  fearless  the  dark-rolling  battle  to  pour, 

Or  o'er  the  fell  corpse  of  a  dread  tjTant  bending, 
Whei-e  patriotism  red  with  his  guilt-reeking  gore 
Wants  lil>erty*s  flag  on  the  shive-peopled  shore, 

With  victory's  cry,  with  the  shout  of  the  free, 

lA*t  it  fly,  taintless  spirit,  to  mingle  with  thee. 

III. 

For  I  found  ilie  pure  gem,  when  the  daybeam  returning 
Ineffectual  ^deanis  on  the  snow-covered  plain, 

When  to  others  the  wishetl-for  arrival  of  morning 
Brin<^^s  relief  to  lon«jj  visions  of  soul-racking  pain; 
But  regret  is  an  insult — to  grieve  is  in  vain : 

And  wliy  sliould  we  grieve  that  a  spirit  so  fair 

S(M^ks  Ilea  von  to  mix  witli  its  own  kindred  thei*e  ? 

IV. 

But  still  'twas  some  spirit  of  kindness  descending 
To  share  in  the  load  of  mortality's  woe. 

Who  over  tliy  lowly-l)uilt  sepulchre  bending 
Bade  sympatliy's  teiulerest  tear-drop  to  flow. 
Not  for  thee,  soft  compassion,  celestials  did  know, 

But  if  angeh  can  weep,  sure  mmi  may  repine, 

May  weep  in  mute  grief  o'er  thy  low-laid  shrine. 

V. 

And  did  I  then  say,  for  the  altar  of  glory, 

Tliat  the  earliest,  the  loveliest  of  flowers  I'd  entwine, 
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Tho*  with  millions  of  blood-reeking  victims  'twas  gory, 
Tho*  the  tears  of  the  widow  polluted  its  shrine, 
Tho*  around  it  the  orphans,  the  fatherless  pine  ? 
Oh!    Fame,  all  thy  glories  I'd  yield  for  a  tear 
To  shed  on  the  grave  of  a  heart  so  sincere. 


L0VE.1 

Why  is  it  said  thou  canst  not  live 

In  a  youthful  breast  and  fair, 
Since  thou  eternal  life  canst  give, 

Canst  bloom  for  ever  there  ? 
Since  withering  pain  no  power  possest,  5 

Xor  age,  to  blanch  thy  vermeil  hue, 
Nor  time's  dread  victor,  death,  confessed. 

Though  bathed  with  his  poison  dew, 
Still  thou  retain'st  unchanging  bloom, 
Fixd  tranquil,  even  in  the  tomb.  10 

And  oh  !   when  on  the  blest  reviving 

The  day-star  dawns  of  love, 
Each  energy  of  soul  surviving 

More  vivid,  soars  above, 
Hast  thou  ne'er  felt  a  rapturous  thrill,  15 

Like  June's  warm  breath,  athwart  thee  fly. 
O'er  each  idea  then  to  steal, 

Wlien  other  passions  die  ? 
Felt  it  in  some  wild  noonday  dream, 
When  sitting  by  the  lonely  stream,  to 

*  The«e  venea  are  from  a  letter  to      logy — "  Excuse  thia  strange  momrnt- 
Hogg,  given  in  his  Life  of  Shelley  (Vol.       ary    mania  !      I   am    now    at    Miss 

1,  p.  ^^^)t  with  the  postmark ''May      Westbrook's.     She    is    reading    Vol- 

2,  1811."  After  some  ordinary  taire's  Dictionnaire  Philosophique. 
prose  matter  comes  this  scrap  of  I  am  writing  to  you,  but  I  broke  off 
rhyme,    followed  in    turn    bv  more      a  page  ago." 

imjae,  and,  immediately,  by  the  apo* 
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Where  Silence  says,  Mine  is  the  dell ; 

And  not  a  uuinnur  from  the  plain, 
xVud  not  an  eolio  from  the  fell, 

Ui8j)utes  lier  silent  reign. 


BI(JOTRY\S  VICTIM.^ 

I. 

Dares  the  lama,  most  fleet  of  the  sons  of  the  wind. 

The  lion  to  rouse  from  his  skull-covered  lair  ? 
Wlien  the  tiger  approaches  can  the  fast-fleeting  hind 

Repose  trust  in  his  footsteps  of  air  ? 
No !   AbandouM  lie  sinks  in  a  trance  of  despair, 
Tfie  monster  transfixes  his  prey. 
On  the  sand  flows  his  life-blood  away ; 
Whilst  India's  rocks  to  his  death-yells  reply, 
Protractinu:  the  liorril^lc  liarnumv. 

H. 

Yet  the  fowl  ot*  the  desert,  when  danger  encroaches, 

l>ares  fearless  t«>  perish  defending  her  brooil, 
Though  the  tiercest  of  cloud-j)iercing  tyrants  approaches, 

Thii*sting — aye,  thirsting  for  bloo<l ; 
And  demands,  like  mankind,  his  brother  for  fooil ; 
Yet  nu>re  lenient,  more  gentle  than  they; 
For  hunger,  nut  glory,  the  prey 
Must  perish.     Keveiige  does  not  howl  in  the  dead, 
Xor  ambition  with  fame  erown  the  murderers  head. 

^  From  Hoiru's  l/iu   >>/ S/t(ff*  >/,  V«il.  Mr.  (»n>ve.   The  ilat«  may  be icoeptal 

I.   i>.    .'^.'il.     Thr   letttT  in    whioli    it  ax  that  of  the  verses,  for  at  the  eihi  ol 

•Hvur."*  is  ilatt^l  '*  LinmlnV  Inn  Fiol«l?».  tho  letter  we  reaii — ** There  it  i*— « 

Aj»ril   lis,     Ihll."      Sholloy    a|»iH»ars  nm<l  effuMnn  of  this  monuQg  ! *' 
to  havo  Ihvu  staying  with  hie  cousin. 
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III. 

Though  weak,  as  the  lama,  that  bounds  on  the  mountains, 

And  endued  not  with  fast-fleeting  footsteps  of  air, 
Yet,  yet  will  I  draw  from  the  purest  of  fountains, 

Tliough  a  fiercer  than  tiger  is  there. 
Though  more  dreadful  tlian  death,  it  scatters  despair, 
Tliough  its  shadow  eclipses  the  day. 
And  the  darkness  of  deepest  dismay 
Spreads  tlie  influence  of  soul-cliilling  terror  around, 
And  lowers  on  tlie  corpses,  that  rot  on  the  ground. 

IV. 

They  came  to  the  fountain  to  draw  from  its  stream. 
Waves  too  pure,  too  celestial,  for  mortals  to  see ; 
They  bathed  for  a  while  in  its  silvery  beam, 

Then  perish'd,  and  perished  like  me. 
For  in  vain  from  the  grasp  of  the  Bigot  I  flee; 
The  most  tenderly  loved  of  my  soul 
Are  slaves  to  his  hated  control. 
He  pursues  me,  he  blasts  me !     Tis  in  vain  that  I  fly : 
WHiat  remains,  but  to  curse  him, — to  curse  him  and  die  ? 


TO  THE  MOONBEAM.  1 

I. 

Moonbeam,  leave  the  shadowy  vale. 
To  batlie  this  burning  brow. 
.  Moonbeam,  why  art  thou  so  pale, 
As  thou  walkest  o'er  the  dewy  dale, 


'  From  Hogg's  Lift  of  SheUty^  Vol.       and  is  commented  on  by  Shelley  in 
I,  p.  377,  where  it  api)eani  in  a  letter       the  words,  "  There  is  a  rhaikuxly  !  " 
<Ut«l   "  Field  Place,  May  17,  1811," 
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Where  humble  wild  flowers  grow  ? 
Is  it  to  mimic  me? 
But  that  can  never  be; 
For  thine  orb  is  bright^ 
And  the  clouds  are  light, 
That  at  intervals  shadow  the  star-studded  night 

II. 

Now  all  is  deathy  still  on  earth, 

Nature's  tired  frame  reposes^ 
And  ere  the  golden  moming^s  birth 
Its  radiant  hues  discloses. 

Flies  forth  its  balmy  breath. 
But  mine  is  the  midnight  of  Death, 
And  Nature's  morn, 
To  my  bosom  forlorn, 
Brings  but  a  gloomier  night,  implants  a  deadlier  thorn. 

III. 

Wretch!     Suppress  the  glare  of  madness 

Struggling  in  thine  haggard  eye. 
For  the  keenest  tlirob  of  sadness, 
Pale  Despair's  most  sickening  sigh. 
Is  but  to  mimic  me ; 
And  this  must  ever  be, 
When  the  twilight  of  care. 
And  the  night  of  despair, 
Seem  in  my  breast  but  joys  to  the  pangs,  that  wake  there. 


TO 


3:)U 


ON  A  FETE  AT  CAKLTON  HOUSE.  ^ 

(FRAGifENT). 

By  the  mossy  brink, 
With  me  the  Prince  shall  sit  and  think; 
Sliall  muse  in  visioned  Regency, 
Rapt  in  bright  dreams  of  dawning  Royalty. 


TO 


O   TllOU 

Whose  dear  love  gleamed  upon  tlie  gloomy  path 
Which  this  lone  spirit  travelled,  drear  and  cold 
But  swiftly  leading  to  tliose  awful  limits 
Which  mark  the  bounds  of  time,  and  of  the  space 
WTien  time  shall  be  no  more, — wilt  thou  not  turn 
Those  spirit-beaming  eyes,  and  look  on  me, 
lentil  I  be  assured  that  eartli  is  heaven, 
And  heaven  is  earth  ? 


*  Thin  fragment  wad  printed  bj  Mr. 
Rowetti  with  the  following  note  : 

"This  is  the  8ole  now  known  frag- 
ment from  a  poem  of  about  fifty  lines 
which  Shelley  wrote  and  printed  on  a 
fite  which  had  taken  place  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1811. 
A  stream  of  water  had  been  made  to 
meander  down  a  long  table  ;  and  the 
extravagance  of  the  affi&ir  generally 
had  excited  some  murmurs.  Shelley, 
it  is  said,  'amused  himself  with  throw- 


ing copies  of  the  poem  into  the  car- 
riages of  persons  going  to  Carlton 
House  after  the  fSte. '  "  Mr.  Gamett 
took  these  remaining  lines  down  '*from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qrove,  a 
relative  of  Shelley." 

•  These  lines  were  g^ven  by  Mr. 
Kossetti  from  a  transcript  of  Mr. 
Oamett's,  taken  from  one  of  the  Bos- 
combe  MSS.  The  date  affixed  by  Mr. 
RossettiislSll. 
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TO  A  STARi 

Sweet  star,  which  gleaming  o*er  the  darksome  scene 

Through  fleecy  clouds  of  silvery  radiance  flyest, 

Spanglet  of  light  on  evening^s  shadowy  veil. 

Which  shrouds  the  day-beam  firom  the  waveless  Iake» 

Lighting  the  hour  of  sacred  love ;  more  sweet 

Than  the  expiring  mom-stares  paly  firea 

Sweet  star!    When  wearied  Nature  sinks  to  sleep, 

And  all  is  hushed, — all,  save  the  voice  of  Love, 

Whose  broken  murmurings  swell  the  balmy  blast 

Of  soft  Favonius,  which  at  intervals 

Sighs  in  the  ear  of  stillness,  art  thou  aught  but 

Lulling  the  slaves  of  interest  to  repose 

With  that  iiiiid,  pitying  gaze!     Oh,  I  would  look 

In  thv  dear  beam  till  every  bond  of  sense 

Became  enamoured 


LOVFS  KOSE. 

I. 

Hopes,  that  swell  in  youthful  breasts. 
Live  they  this,  the  waste  of  time  ? 

Love's  rose  a  host  of  thorns  invests ; 
Cold,  ungenial  is  the  clime, 
A\Tiere  its  lionours  blow. 


^  This  and  the  next  effunion   are  a  strange  melange  of  maddened  stui^ 

from  one  of  several  undatecl  letters  in  which  I  wrote  by  the  midnight  niooo 

Hogg's  Life  o/Shelkif,  Vol.  I.     They  last  night.*'*.  They  are  followed  by  the 

would  seem  to  belong  to  the  summer  comment  "Ohef  Jam  tatU  demttUkt! 

of  1811.    These  verses  are  preceded  I   hear  you  exdaim.**     Mr.  RoaMtti 

by  the  words — "  I  transcribe  for  you  supplied  the  titles. 


TO   MARY,   WHO   DIED   IN   THIS   OPINION. 

Youth  says,  Tlie  purple  Howers  are  mine, 
Which  die  the  while  they  glow. 

II. 

Dear  the  boon  to  Fancy  given, 

lictracted  wliilst  it's  granted : 
Sweet  the  rose  wliich  lives  in  heaven, 

Altliougli  on  earth  'tis  planted, 

Wliere  its  honours  blow, 
Wliile  by  eartli's  slaves  the  leaves  are  riven 

WHiich  die  the  while  they  glow. 

III. 

Age  cannot  Love  destroy. 

But  perfidy  can  blast  the  flower, 
Even  when  in  most  unwary  hour 
It  blooms  in  Fancy's  bower. 

Age  cannot  Love  destroy. 

But  peiiidy  can  rend  tlie  shrine 

In  which  its  vermeil  splendours  shine. 
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TO  MARY,  WHO  DIED  IN  THIS  OPINION.  ^ 

I. 

Maiden,  quench  the  glare  of  sorrow 
Struggling  in  thine  haggard  eye : 

Firmness  dare  to  borrow 
From  the  wreck  of  destiny ; 


'  This  and  the  threo  poems  which 
follow  it  were  copied  by  Mr.  Rossetti 
from  letters  written  by  Shelley  to 
Miss  Hitchener  (the  "  brown  demon  " 
of  Hogg*8  Lift) ;  but  in  whose  hands 
these    letters  are,   it  is    not  stated. 


The  letter  containing  this  first  of  the 
four  poems  was  written  from  Kes- 
wick, under  date  November  23,  1811, 
and  is  introduced  by  the  words — 
"  I  transcribe  a  little  ])oem  I  found 
this  morning.     It  was  written  some 
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For  the  ray  mom's  bloom  revealing 
Can  never  boast  so  bright  an  hue 

As  that  which  mocks  concealing. 
And  sheds  its  loveliest  light  on  yon. 

II. 

Yet  ia  the  tie  departed 
Which  bound  thy  lovely  soul  to  bliss  ? 

Has  it  left  thee  broken  hearted 
In  a  world  so  cold  as  this ! 

Yet,  though,  fainting  fair  one. 
Sorrow's  self  thy  cup  has  given. 

Dream  thou'lt  meet  thy  dear  one, 
Never  more  to  part,  in  heaven. 

III. 

Existence  would  I  barter 
For  a  dream  so  dear  as  thine, 

And  smile  to  die  a  martyr 
On  affection's  bloodless  shrine. 

Xor  would  I  change  for  pleasure 
That  withered  hand  and  ashy  cheek, 

If  my  heart  enshrined  a  treasure 
Such  as  forces  thine  to  break. 


time  ago  ;  but,  aa  it  appears  to  show 
what  I  then  thought  of  eternal  life, 
I  seud  it."  Mr.  Kossetti  suggests 
that  this  unknown  Mary  may  be  the 
"same  i)er8'>n  who  is  referre<l  to  in 


the  plirase  '  the  Tile  female  who  de 
stroyed  Mary  ' — which  occurs  in  a  let- 
ter from  Shelley  to  Hogg,  dated  the 
8th  May  1811,  printed  in  Hogg's  Life, 
Vol.  I,  p.  370." 
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MOTHER  AND  SON.^ 

I. 

She  was  an  ag^d  woman ;  and  the  years 

Which  she  had  numbered  on  her  toilsome  way 
Had  bowed  her  natural  powers  to  decay. 
She  was  an  agM  woman;  yet  the  ray 

Which  faintly  glimmered  through  her  starting  te^irs. 

Pressed  into  liglit  by  silent  misery, 

Hath  souVs  imperishable  energy. 
Slie  was  a  cripple,  and  incapable 

To  add  one  mite  to  gold-fed  luxury : 
And  therefore  did  her  spirit  dimly  feel 

That  poverty,  the  crime  of  tainting  stain, 
Wpuld  merge  her  in  its  depths,  never  to  rise  again. 

II. 

One  only  son's  love  had  supported  her. 
She  long  had  struggled  with  infirmity, 
Lingering  to  human  life-scenes;  for  to  die, 
When  fate  has  spared  to  rend  some  mental  tie. 

Would  many  wish,  and  surely  fewer  dare. 

But,  when  the  tyrant's  bloodhounds  forced-  the  child 

For  his  cursed  power  unhallowed  arms  to  wield — 
Bend  to  another's  will — become  a  tiling 

More  senseless  than  the  sword  of  battle  field — 
Then  did  she  feel  keen  sorrow's  keenest  sting ; 
And  many  years  had  passed  ere  comfort  they  would  bring. 


*  The  letter  oontaining  this  was  sent  efiiision,  which  bears  traces  of  a  Words- 

from  Keswick  on  the  7th  of  January,  worthian  influence,  was  indited  when 

1812.     Shelley  says  "  The  subject  is  Shelley  was  in  habits  of   intei*cour8e 

not  fictitious.**     Mr.  Roeaetti  says  it  with  Sou  they.*' 
M  **  worthy  of  observation  that  this 
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III. 
Fur  seven  years  did  tliw  poor  woman  live 
III  iiii]>artiei|»atecl  solitude. 

Tbuu  iiii;;)itst  have  seen  her  in  the  forest  rude 
rirkiii;;  the  scattered  remnants  of  its  wood. 
If  human,  thou  mightst  then  have  learned  to  feeL 
Tlie  ^'leanings  of  precarious  charity 
Her  sciintiiiess  of  {(.hA  did  scarce  supply. 

The  proofs  of  an  uns[)eaking  sorrow  dwelt 
Within  lier  ghastly  hollowness  of  eye: 

f^idi  arn>w  of  the  season's  change  she  felt. 
Vet  still  -she  groans,  ere  yet  her  race  were  run. 
One  only  lioi>e:  it  was — once  more  to  see  her  sou. 

IV. 

It  was  an  eve  of  June,  when  every  star 
Spoke  peace  from  heaven. — 

She  rested  on  the  moor.     Twas  such  an  eve 

AVhi'H  fii-st  h(*r  soul  l>egan  indeed  to  grieve : 
Then  he  was  there ;  now  he  is  very  far. 
'J'lio  sweetness  of  the  halmy  evening 
A  sorrow  n\T  her  aged  soul  did  fling, 

Vet  lint  devoid  of  rapture's  mingled  tear: 
A  lialni  was  in  the  poison  of  the  sting. 

This  iVM\  sufferer  for  nianv  a  vear 
Had  never  felt  such  comfort.     She  suppressed 
A  sigli — and  turning  round,  clasped  William  to  her  breast ! 

V. 

And,  though  his  form  was  wasted  by  the  woe 
Which  tyrants  on  their  victims  love  to  wreak. 
Though  liis  sunk  eyeballs  and  his  faded  cheek 
Of  slavery's  violence  and  scorn  did  speak, 

Vet  did  the  agc^d  wonuin's  bosom  glow. 

The  vital  fire  seemed  reillumed  within 
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By  tliis  sweet  unexpected  welcoming. 

Oh  consummation  of  the  fondest  hope 
That  ever  soared  on  fancy^s  wildest  wing ! 

Oh  tenderness  that  found'st  so  sweet  a  scope! 
l^rince  who  dost  pride  thee  on  thy  mighty  sway, 
Wlien  t}u)it  canst  feel  such  love,  thou  shalt  be  gieat  as  tliey ! 

VI. 

Her  son,  compelled,  the  country's  foes  had  fought, 
Had  bled  in  battle ;  and  the  stem  control 
Wliich  ruled  his  sinews  and  coerced  his  soul 
Utterly  poisoned  life's  unmingled  bowl, 

And  unsubduable  evils  on  him  brought. 

He  was  the  shadow  of  the  lusty  child 

Wio,  when  the  time  of  summer  season  smiled, 
Did  earn  for  her  a  meal  of  honesty. 

And  with  affectionate  discourse  beguiled 
The  keen  attacks  of  pain  and  poverty ; 

Till  Power,  as  envying  her  tliis  only  joy. 
From  lier  maternal  l)osom  tore  the  unliappy  boy. 

VII. 

And  now  cold  charity's  unwelcome  dole 
Was  insufficient  to  support  the  pair; 
And. they  would  perisli  rather  than  would  bear 
The  law's  stern  slavery,  and  the  insolent  stare 

With  whicli  law  loves  to  rend  the  poor  man's  soul — 

The  bitter  scorn,  tlie  spirit-sinking  noise 

Of  heartless  mirth  which  women,  men,  and  lx)ys. 

Wake  in  tliis  scene  of  legal  misery. 
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Brothers  !  betreen  jaa  and  me 
Whirlwicdfl  sweep  and  billoVB  nnr: 

Yet  in  spirit  oft  I  see 

On  thy  wild  and  winding  sfaoie 

Freedom'a  bloodless  banners  waTe,-<- 

Feel  the  pulses  of  the  brave 

Unextinguished  in  the  grave, — 

See  them  drenched  in  sacted  gore, — 

Catch  the  warrior's  gasping  breath 

Murmuring  "  Liberty  or  death  !" 


Shout  aloud!     Let  every  slave. 

Crouching  at  Corruption's  throne, 
Start  into  a  man,  and  brave 

Racks  and  chains  without  a  groan ; 
And  the  castle's  heartless  glow. 
And  the  hovel's  vice  and  woe. 
Fade  like  gaudy  flowers  that  blow — 

Weeds  that  peep,  and  then  are  gone ; 
Wliilat,  from  misery's  ashes  risen. 
Love  shall  burst  the  captive's  prison. 


'  Tbia  poem  iind  tlie  next  were  sent 
to  HiBH  Uitchener  from  Dublin,  in  & 
letter  from  which  Mr.  RoseetCi  extracts 
aa  follows  ; — "  Have  ijou  heard  a,  new 
republic  ia  Bet  up  in  Mexico  ?  I  have 
just  nritten  the  fulluwiDg  short  tri- 
bute to  its  Ruccess  . .  .  These  are 
merely  seat  as  liticauneDta  in  the  pic- 


ture of  my  mind  on  these  two  tojil 
[the  other  topic  being  Ireland].  I  Gi 
that  I  sometimes  can  write  poet 
when  I  feel,  such  oa  it  is."  Aa  k 
RoBsetti  dat«a  this  poem  1 4  Febniii 
IBIS,  1  presume  that  is  the  date 
the  letter. 
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III. 

Cotopaxi !   bid  the  sound 

Through  thy  sister  mountains  ring, 
Till  eacli  valley  smile  around 

At  the  blissfid  welcoming ! 
And  0  thou  stern  Ocean  deep, 
Thou  whose  foamy  billows  sweep 
Shores  where  thousands  wake  to  weep 

AVhilst  they  curse  a  villain  king. 
On  the  winds  that  fan  thy  breast 
Bear  thou  news  of  Freedom's  rest! 

IV. 

Ere  the  davstar  dawn  of  love, 

Wliere  tlie  flag  of  war  unfurled 
Floats  with  crimson  stain  alx)ve 

The  fabric  of  a  ruined  world — 
Never  but  to  vengeance  driven 
AVhen  the  patriot's  spirit  shriven 
Seeks  in  death  its  native  heaven! 

There,  to  desolation  hurled, 
Widowed  love  mav  watch  tliv  bier. 
Balm  thee  with  its  dving  tear. 


TO  IRELAND.! 

Bear  witness,  Erin!  when  tliine  injured  isle 
Sees  summer  on  its  verdant  pastures  smile, 
Its  cornfields  waving  in  the  winds  that  sweep 
The  billowy  surface  of  thy  circling  deep. 

>  Mr.  Rometti  affixeis  the  (lute  "  February,  1812,'*  to  thu  fragment. 


Thou  tree  whose  sliaJow  o'er  tLe  Atlantic  gave 
Peace,  vealclj,  and  bounty,  lo  its  frii-ndly 

its  bloBsmna  &de. 
And  blighted  are  the  leaves  tJmt  cast  its  shade ; 
Whilst  the  cold  hand  gathen  its  soeoty  frnit^ 
Whose  chilluess  strack  a  canker  to  its  root' 


How  eloquent  aie  eyes  I 
Kot  the  rapt  poet's  frenzied  lay 
When  the  soul's  wildest  feelii^  stray 

Can  speak  so  well  as  they. 

How  eloquent  are  eyes ! 
Not  music's  most  impassioned  note 
On  which  love'a  warmest  fervours  iloat 

Like  them  bids  rapture  rise. 

Love,  look  thus  again, — 
That  your  look  may  lighten  a  waste  of  years. 
Darting  the  beam  that  conquers  cares 

Through  the  cold  sliower  of  tears. 

Love,  look  thus  again ! 


1  First  given  by  Mr.  RoBsettt  with  ed.     Be  Dotes  ite  date  as  Dot  later 

tie  following   note  :  "ThiH  poem  U  than  1813  :  I  hsre  put  1812  eaajte- 

eitraettti  by  Mr,  Oamelt  from  n.  MS.  turally," 
boot,  uid  bad  DSTer  yet  been  publish- 
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TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  MY  HEAET.^ 

I. 

Shall  we  roam,  my  love, 
To  the  twilight  grove. 

When  the  moon  is  rising  bright ; 
Oh,  ril  whisper  there. 
In  the  cool  night-air, 

^\^lat  T  dare  not  in  broad  day-light! 

n. 
I'll  tell  thee  a  part 
Of  the  thoughts  that  start 

To  being  wlien  thou  art  nigh  ; 
And  thy  beauty,  more  bright 
Than  the  stars'  soft  light. 

Shall  seem  as  a  weft  from  the  sky. 

in. 

When  the  pale  moonbeam 
On  tower  and  stream 

Sheds  a  flood  of  silver  sheen, 


*  Medwin  published  this  poem  hb 
Shelley's  in  The  ShdUy  Papert ;  and 
Mrft.  Shelley  received  it  into  her  first 
etlition  of  1839  ;  but  in  the  second 
she  withdrew  it  with  the  following 
remarks  : — "  It  was  suggested  that 
the  Poem  *  To  the  Queen  of  my  Heart,* 
was  falsely  attributed  to  Shelley.  I 
certainly  find  no  trace  of  it  among  his 
I^ipera,  and  as  those  of  his  intimate 
friends  whom  I  have  consulted  never 
heard  of  it,  I  omit  it."  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  excluding  it,  finding  this 
negative  e\'idence  quite  insufficient 
for  to  judicial  an  occasion.     It  is  to 

VOL.  IV.  n  I< 


my  mind  almost  inconceivable  that 
even  the  carclestf  Medwin  can  have 
"falsely  attribute<l  to  Shelley"  these 
verses,  which,  judged  on  their  merits, 
are  quite  as  good  as  most  things  to  be 
found  among  the  Juveniliay  and  Ixsar 
strong  enough  marks  of  Shelley's 
youthful  hand.  It  was  probably  the 
api^earance  of  the  verses  among  the 
supreme  lyrics  of  1822  that  induceil 
the  feeling  of  incongruity,  and  very 
naturally  ;  but  Me<lwin  was  not  re- 
sfionsible  for  that,  haWng  published 
the  poem  without  a  date. 
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How  I  love  to  gaze 
As  the  cold  ray  strays 
O'er  thy  face,  my  heart's  throned  queen! 

IV. 

Wilt  thou  roam  with  me 
To  the  restless  sea. 

And  linger  upon  the  steep, 
And  list  to  the  flow 
Of  the  waves  below 

How  they  toss  and  roar  and  leap  ? 

V. 

Those  boiling  waves 
And  the  storm  that  raves 

At  night  o'er  their  foaming  crest. 
Resemble  the  stiife 
That,  from  earliest  life. 

The  passions  have  waged  in  my  breast. 

VI. 

Oh,  come  then  and  rove 
To  the  sea  or  the  grove 

Wlien  the  moon  is  rising*  bright, 
And  1*11  whisper  there 
In  the  cool  night-air 

Wliat  I  dare  not  in  broad  day-light. 


'  In  Mrs.  Shellcy*8  first  edition  of  must  have  been  a  mere  aoddent,  see- 
1839  the  word  tihining  is  here  substi-  ing  she  had  nothing  but  Medwins 
tuted   for  riting  ;    but    the  change      version  to  go  by. 
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THE  DEVIUS  WALK,i 


A   BALL.VD. 


I. 


Once,  early  in  the  morning, 

Beelzebub  arose, 
With  care  his  sweet  person  adorning, 

lie  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes. 


»  Tht  DeviTt  WaU',  technically 
Bpeaking,.  was  published  by  Shelley 
in  1812, — that  is  to  say,  it  was  printed 
in  the  form  of  a  broad-sheet  and  to 
some  extent  distributed  in  that  year. 
The  distribution  must,  however,  have 
been  very  limited ;  and  the  poem  did 
not  become  generally  known  (indeed  I 
know  of  no  one  living  who  had  heard 
of  it)  until  Mr.  Roesetti  reprinted  it  in 
a  valuable  article  entitled  "  Shelley  in 
1812-13,"  which  appeared  in  The  Fort- 
nifjhtly  Review  for  January  1,  1871. 
The  sheet  measures  18}  by  144  inches; 
and  the  ballad  is  printed  in  three 
columns,  divided  into  stanzas  as  shewn 
in  the  text^  but  without  numerals, 
which  I  have  added  for  convenience 
of  reference.  The  title  is  in  lai^  old- 
English  characters.  The  punctuation 
is  very  characteristic  of  Shelley,  and 
I  retain  it  intact,  except  in  two  in- 
stances (specified)  in  which  the  printer 
was  probably  at  fault.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  this  poem  got 
preserved,  and  eventually  filed  in  Uie 
Public  Record  Office,  form  an  import- 
ant episode  in  the  early  career  of 
Shelley.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here 
that  the  original  broad-sheet  was  dis- 
tributed together  with  the  Dedaration 
of  RigkU,  with  the  aid  of  Shelley's 
sen'ant,  Daniel  Hill,  and  a  curious 
machinery  of  boxes  and  bottles  for 
marine  service,  abi»ut  the  shores  of 
North  Devon.  Shelley  was  living  at 
Lynmouth  at  the  time  ;  but  it  was  at 

R 


Barnstaple  that  Daniel  Hill  was  ap- 
prehended, convicted  of  distributing 
printed  (Mtpers  with  no  printer's  name 
on  them,  and  imprisoned.  This  poem 
of  77ie  BeviTt  Walk  is  by  no  means 
unimportant  as  a  land-mark  in  the 
history  of  Shelley's  poetic  develope- 
ment ;  and,  as  the  honour  of  un- 
earthing it  belongs  to  Mr.  Roesetti, 
I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  the  article  al- 
ready referred  to.  "  Many  readers  will 
remember  that  there  is  a  poem  by 
Southey  named  The  DeriJCi  WaUc^  and 
also  a  poem  by  Coleridge  named  The 
DeriTt  ThoughtSy  the  two  being  to  a 
great  extent  identical.  The  original 
authorship  of  this  joint  composition 
has  been  much  discussed  ;  one  state- 
ment is  that  Porson  was  the  real 
inventor.  However,  I  suppose  that 
Southey's  distinct  assertion  ought  to 
be  accepted  :  Southey  himself  started 
the  idea,  and  wrote  the  larger  part 
of  the  poem,  in  1799 ;  Coleridge  wrote 
various  stanzas ;  Porson  had  nothing 
to  do  with  iU  Shelley's  poem  is  ol>- 
viously,  undisguisedly,  founded  on 
that  of  Southey  and  Coleridge  :  he 
has  borrowed  the  idea,  and  written  a 
different  composition  to  develop  it. 
There  is  only  one  stanza  (that  which 
begins  '  Satan  saw  a  lawyer  a  viper 
slay ')  that  is  directly  appropriated 
from  the  earlier  work, — as  I  gather, 
from  Coleridge's  portion  of  it;  and 
even  thin  is  differently  worded.     Cole- 

B    2 


He  drew  on  a  boot  to  hide  his  hoof. 

He  drew  ou  a  glove  to  hide  hie  claw, 
Hia  horns  were  concealed  by  a  Braa  Chajmau, 
And  the  Devil  went  forth  aa  natty  a  Beau, 
Ab  Hond-street  ever  Bav- 


He  Bate  him  dovn,  in  Loudon  town, 

Before  eartii's  morning  ny,* 
With  a  fRTOurite  imp  he  b^^  to  tAtat, 
On  leligion,  and  scandal,  this  and  tha^ 

Until  the  dawn  of  day. 

IV. 
And  then  to  St.  James's  court  he  went. 

And  St.  Paul's  Chiirch  lie  took  on  his  way. 
He  was  mighty  thick  with  every  Saint, 

Tho'  they  were  formal  and  he  was  gay. 

V. 
Tlie  Devil  was  an  agriculturist, 

And  as  bad  weeds  quickly  grow. 
In  looking  over  his  farm,  I  wist 

He  wouldn't  find  cause  for  woe. 


ridge's  production,  read  apart  from 
Soutbey's,  a  no  doubt  better  tlian 
Sheltsy'B  ;  but  I  think  Shelley's  com- 
peres creditably  with  tfae  completed 
joint  original.  There  are  eertaiQly 
aome  good  poitita  in  his  Devifi  WaH; 
and  it  ma;  Baful;  recetre  this  extreme- 
ly qualified  meed  of  praiae,  that  it  ia 
the  best  now  extant  piece  of  poetry 
produced  by  the  future  author  ot 
Prometlim  Unbound  prior  to  the 
printinc  nf  QMtn  Mab  (1813).  Pro- 
bably The  DeriTt  H'ait  waa  wHtt«n 
only  a  abort  time  before  Daniel  Hill 
waa  eommixaioned  to  di»tribute  it,  in 
August,  1812;  if  so,  Shelley  had  now 


already  begun  the  writing  of  Ctum 
Mah. — There  is  likewlM  a  poem  of 
Byron's,  TheDeritt  Drive  moddlni 
upon  the  same  popular  production  of 
Southey  and  Coleridge  :  this  cannM 
have  been  composed  earlier  than  the 
close  of  1813,  and  is  oonaequoitly 
later  than  Shelley'a"  I  may  remut 
that  Uie  cognomen  of  Uie  Deril,  in 
the  second  line  of  tlie  ballvl  « 
printed  by  Shelley,  ia  AabdaA.  not 
Btdiebuth     as     in      TV     Portm^hdl 

1  There  is  no  stop  here  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 
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VI. 

He  peeped  in  each  hole,  to  each  chamber  stole, 

His  promising  live-stock  to  view; 
Grinning  applause,  he  just  showed  them  his  claws, 
And  they  shrunk  with  aliright  from  his  ugly  sight, 

Whose  work  they  delighted  to  do. 

VII. 

Satan  poked  his  red  nose  into  crannies  so  small. 

One  would  think  that  the  innocents  fair, 
Poor  lambkins!   were  just  doing  nothing  at  all. 
But  settling  some  dress  or  arranging  some  ball. 
But  the  IJevil  saw  deeper  there. 

VIII. 

A  Priest,  at  whose  elbow  the  DeviP  duruig  pmyer. 

Sate  familiarly,  side  by  side, 
Declared,  that  if  the  tempter  were  there. 

His  presence  he  would  not  abide. 
Ah !   Ah !  thought  Old  Nick,  that's  a  very  stale  trie 
For  without  the  Devil,  0  !   favourite  of  evil. 

In  your  carriage  you  would  not  ride. 

IX. 

Satan  next  saw  a  brainless  King, 

Whose  house  was  as  hot  as  his  own, 
Many  imps  in  attendance  were  there  on  the  wing. 
They  flapped  the  pennon  and  twisted  the  sting. 
Close  by  the  very  Throne. 

X. 

Ah,  ha!  thought  Satan,  the  pasture  is  good, 
My  Cattle  will  here  thrive  better  than  others, 

^  Mr.  KoAsetti  8ubi»titute8  ht  for  the  Devil, 


They  dine  on  news  ol'  huuinn  blood, 
They  sii\i  on  the  groana  of  tlie  dying  and 
And  Bupperless  never  will  go  to  bed ; 
Wliich  will  make  theui  fat  as  their 


Fat  as  tlie  fiends  that  feed  on  blood, 

rreah  and  warm  fi-om  the  fields  of  Spain, 
Wliere  niiji  ploughs  her  gory  way. 
When*  the  shoots  of  earth  are  nipped  in  tlie  luid, 
Wlieic  Hell  is  the  Victor's  prey, 
Its  glory  the  meed  of  the  slain. 


Fat — BH  the  ileatli-binls  on  Krin'.s  shore.' 
That  glutted  themselves  in  her  dearest  gore. 

And  flitted  round  Castlereagh, 
Wlien  they  snatched  the  Patriot's  heart,  that  his  grasp 
Had  torn  from  its  widow's  maniac  clasp,' 

Aud  fled  at  tlie  dawn  of  day. 

xin. 
Fat — as  the  reptiles  of  the  tomb. 
That  riot  in  corruption's  spoil, 
That  fret  their  little  hour  in  gloom. 
And  creep,  and  live  the  while. 

XIV. 
Fat  as  that  Prince's  maudlin  brain. 

Which  addled  by  some  gilded  toy. 
Tired,  gives  his  sweetmeat,  and  again 

Cries  for  it,  like  a  humoured  boy. 

'Mr.  Rotaetti  prinU  Whtre  in»t««d  P.ti.dt«th.bintooDKrin'.dMre, 

of  Whm.  but  ID  the  origiiul  it  >■  M  I  have  gimi 

'  In  tbe  Fortnighllp  Hanae  vemoD  it. 

tbU  line  readji  as  fulluwa  :  *  Misprinted  tiapi  in  the  origiiBL 
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XV. 

For  he  is  fat,  his  waistcoat  gay, 
When  strained  upon  a  levee  day. 

Scarce  meets  across  his  princely  paunch. 
And  pantilloons  are  like  half  moons 
Upon  each  brawny  haunch. 

XVI. 

How  vast  his  stock  of  calf!  when  plenty 

Had  filled  his  empty  head  and  heart, 
Enough  to  satiate  foplings  twenty, 

Could  make  his  pantaloon  seams  ^  start. 

XVII. 

■ 

The  Devil,  (who  sometimes  is  called  nature,) 

For  men  of  power  provides  thus  well, 
Whilst  every  change  and  every  feature. 

Their  great  original  can  telL 

xvill. 
Satan  saw  a  lawyer,  a  viper  slay. 

That  crawled  up  tlie  leg  of  his  table, 
It  reminded  him  most  marvellously. 

Of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.- 

XIX. 

Tlie  wealthy  yeoman,  as  he  wanders, 

His  fertile  fields  among, 
And  on  his  thriving  cattle  ponders. 

Counts  his  sure  gains,  and  hums  a  song; 
Thus  did  the  Devil,  tliro'  earth  walking, 

Hum  low  a  hellisli  song. 

'  S<>  in  the  original ;  but  pantaloon-      follows  : 

team  in  The  FoHnighUy  Reriew,  He  mw  a  lawyer  killing  a  viiwr 

'  Colcriclgo'M  corresponding  atansa,  On  a  dnngldU  luml  by  hln  own  stable  ; 

referred  to  by  Mr.  Rossetti  in  the  pas-  And  tl»e  Devil  uniled,  for  it  put  him  iu  miiid 
Mge  quoted  in  note  1,  p.  871,  is  as  Of  Cain  and  hi.  brother  Abel. 


For  they  thrive  well,  whose  garb  of  gore, 

la  Satan's  choicest  livery, 
And  they  thrive  well,  who  from  the  poor. 

Have  snatched  the  bread  of  penury. 
And  heap  the  houselis"' derer's  store. 

On  the  rank  pile  of  li      ry, 

XX  . 

Tlie  Bishops  thrive,  th"'         '  are  hig, 
Tlie  Lawyers  thrive,  hey  are  thin ; 

For  every  gown,  and  mg. 

Hides  the  safe  thrift  o       ell  within. 

XXIL 
Thus  pig3  were  never  counted  clean, 

Altho'  they  dine  on  finest  com ; 
And  cormorants  are'  sin-like  lean, 

Altho'  they  eat  from  n^ht  to  mom. 

XXIII. 

Oh !  wliy  is  the  Father  of  Hell  in  such  glee. 

As  he  grins  from  ear  to  ear  ? 
Why  does  lie  doff  Ids  clothes  joyfully. 

As  he  skips,  and  prances,  and  flaps  his  wing, 
As  he  sidles,*  leers,  and  twirls  his  sting, 
And  dares,  as  he  is,  to  appear  ? 

SXIV. 
A  statesman  pass'd — alone  to  him. 

The  Devil  dare  his  wliole  shape  uncover. 
To  show  each  feature,  every  limb. 

Secure  of  an  unclianging  lover. 
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XXV. 

At  this  known  sign,  a  welcome  sight, 
The  watchful  demons  souglit  tlieir  King, 

Ami  every  fiend  of  tlie  Stygian  niglit, 
Was  in  an  instant  on  the  vnng, 

XXVL 

I*ale  Loyalty,  his  guilt  steeled  brow, 

Witli  wreaths  of  gory  laurel  crowned : 
The  hell-hounds,  Murder,  Want  and  Woe, 

For  ever  hungering  flocked  around ; 
From  Spain  had  Satan  sought  their  food, 
Twas  human  woe  and  human  blood ! 

XXVIL 

Hark  the  earthquake's  crash  I  hear, 

Kings  turn  pale,  and  Conquerors  start, 
Ruftians  tremble  in  their  fear, 

For  their  Satan  doth  depart. 

XXVIII. 

This  day  fiends  give  to  revelry. 

To  celebrate  their  King's  return. 
And  with  delight  its  sire  to  see, 

Hell's  adamantine  limits  burn. 

XXIX. 

r)Ut  were  the  Devil's  siglit  as  keen 

As  Ileason's  penetrating  eye. 
His  sulphurous  Majesty  I  ween. 

Would  find  but  little  cause  for  joy. 

XXX. 

For  the  sons  of  Keason  see, 

Tliat  ere  fate  consume  the  Pole, 
Tlie  false  Tyrant's  clieek  shall  be, 

Bloixlless  as  his  coward  soul. 


QUEEN     MAB. 


l.Bt.     1K15.  ' 


[In  ft  lettor  to  Mr.  Thomu  Hookhnm,  dated  the  lEUi  of  AuguM.  1^12. 
Shalley  nji  "  I  encloae  also,  b;  vay  ot  tpeamea,  all  tiiat  I  luivv  writtou 
of  ft  UtUa  poem  brgun  uiuue  m;  arnvil  in  Eugland.  1  conceive  I  fame 
nuttsr  mong^  for  eix  more  iKntofl,  ^'"i  will  perceive  that  I  have  not 
■ttMnptad  to  ti:ia]ier  taj  cundtitiitionAl  eDthusuiem  in  that  poem.  Indeed, 
ft  poem  IB  n,k  ;  the  iron-soulod  Attontey-Oeneral  would  Ksroelj  d»re  t« 
mttftcfc.  tba  F^t,  the  Predsiit,  and  the  FutuTe,  are  tbe  grand  and  comgire- 
hennve  topka  of  this  poem.  I  liave  not  yet  half  exbauited  the  tecond  of  • 
them."  TOe  aditor  of  the  Sidiey  Mrmorlali,  wherein,  at  p.  SB,  this  ["as- 
M^  oeenn^  taje  "The  poem  here  alluded  to  ia  [I  DoiK-eiv?)  Qumn  ,VaA." 
Hut  UBUniptiiiD  ie  almoBt  certainly  correct  ;  for,  even  if  we  may  trust  that 
■tfttement  of  Hedwin  (L^fe  q/*  Skdlti/,  Vol.  I,  p.  IS3J  which  ourieri  the 
oommMweniaiit  of  the  compoAltion  u  fur  back  u  the  nutuma  of  1809,  we 
may  ha  quite  certnin  that  imything  gketcbed  h;  Sbelley  in  1809  and  nsumod 
in  ISIS  wouU  be  entirely  rewiitlOD  ;  And  he  might  naturally  spsak  of  it  aa 
ft  newly-coouneuced  work.  The  [loem  wai  Bnished  in  February,  1^13;  aud 
the  Dotee  were  put  together  after  that  date.  He  did  not  piibliah  the  book 
in  the  usual  way,  but  printed  it  privately,  in  a  crown  octavo  volume,  of  which 
the  title-page  Ie  reproduced  opposite.  I  should  ray  the  arron  and  ir- 
regularities of  the  preBB  were  comparatively  few  i  in  one  iuatance  {section 
II,  line  132)  litt  is  spelt  icUt  ;  and  we  meet  both  gti(f  and  ^vfpi.  I  have 
spelt  the  word  with  ph,  throughout,  according  to  Shelley's  custom  :  no 
other  changes  are  made  without  being  specified  either  in  the  foot-notea  or 
in  the  Appendix.  The  book  was  printed  on  fine  paper,  in  the  belief 
that  though  it  would  not  be  read  by  the  oristocntta  of  that  day,  it 
might  be  lij  their  sous  and  daughters  ;  and  the  chances  are  that  not  a 
copy,  of  the  250  said  to  have  been  printed,  was  wasted.  Carlile,  one  of  the 
numerous  publishers  of  piratical  editiona  of  Quern  Mab,  aflbrds  us  a  curioui 
piece  of  evidence  on  this  point :  I  have  in  my  posacsaiou  an  advertisement 
issued  by  this  man  in  1822,  shortly  after  Shelley's  death,  to  the  efTsct  that 
he  had  on  sale,  with  his  own  edition  of  Qutea  ifab,  ISO  copies  of  Shelley's 
e<lition  ;  and  looking  at  the  rapidity  with  which  pirated  ediUons  followed 
Carlile's,  I  should  m>t  doubt  that  he  got  rid  of  all  of  his.  The  s'lbject  of 
Qaeen  MaJ>  pimcieg,  prosecutions,  and  bibliography,  is  far  too  wide  to  be 
entered  on  here  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  original  privately-printed  book 
has,  beside  the  title-page,  a  dedication,  pp.  1  to  122  of  text,  fly-title  Nola, 
and  pp.  125  to  240  of  notes,  and  that  Mr.  Hoion  was  prosecuted  aa  late 
as  ISiO  for  repubhshing  it.— H.  B.  F.J 
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TO 


HARRIET    ♦  ♦♦♦*.! 


Whose  is  the  love  that  gleaming  through  the  world, 
Wards  oft'  the  poisonous  arrow  of  its  scorn  ? 

Wliose  is  the  warm  and  partial  praise, 

Virtue's  most  sweet  reward  ? 

Beneath  whose  looks  did  my  reviving  soul 
Riper  in  truth  and  virtuous  daring  grow  ? 

Whose  eyes  have  I  gazed  fondly  on. 

And  loved  mankind  the  more  ? 

Harriet  !  on  thine : — thou  wert  my  purer  mind  ; 
Thou  wert  the  inspiration  of  my  song; 

Thine  are  these  early  wilding  flowers, 

Though  garlanded  by  me. 

Then  press  into  thy  breast  this  pledge  of  love; 

And  know,  though  time  may  change  and  years  may  roll, 

Each  floweret  gathered  in  my  heart 

It  consecrates  to  thine. 


'  Med  win  najB  in  his  Hfe  ofShtUey, 
VoL  I,  p.  6Sf  after  mentioning  the 
poet's  beKX)ming  enamoured  of  Harriet 
Grove  in  the  summer  of  1809,  **  Shel- 
ley's love,  however,  had  taken  deep  root, 
as  proved  by  the  dedication  to  Queen 
Mab,  written  in  the  foUowing  year." 
Shelley  on  the  other  hand  distinctly 
affirms  that  the  dedication  was  to  his 
first  wife  (Letter  to  Mr.  Oilier,  quoted 
in  SkelUy  MemoriaU,  p.  54).  StiU  it 
is  rash  to  assume  hastUy  that  Med- 
win*8  statement  is  basdess  ;  and  it 


seems  to  me  far  from  improbable  that 
Medwin  actually  saw  a  dedication  to 
Harriet  Grove  affixed  to  the  first  sketch 
of  the  poem  in  1810,  and  that  Shelley 
left  it  standing  as  a  dedication  to 
his  first  wife,  when  ho  rewrote  the 
poem.  The  number  of  asterisks,  it 
will  be  observed,  corresponds  with  the 
name  of  Grove ;  and  they  mi^ht  have 
been  left  simply  by  oversight  when 
the  dedication  went  to  press  as  for 
Harriett  Shelley. 


QUEEN    MAB. 


u 


How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep ! 

One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn* 
Wlien  throned  on  ocean's  wave 
It  blushes  o'er  tlie  world : 

Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful  !^ 


Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power* 
"VVliose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 

Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  ? 

Must  then  that  peerless  form 
AMiich  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 


10 


*  From  tluB  and  the  following  sec- 
turn  Shelley  produced  the  re\'i8ed 
fragment  uwued  a«  The  Dnnwn  of  the 
Wtffid  in  the  Alattor  volume.  The 
fragment  having  been  reprinted  (Vol.  I, 
p.  61  et  ieq.)f  there  ia  no  nee<l  to  shew 
the  variations  between  it  and  the  sec- 
tions on  which  it  ii»  based;  but  any 
MS.  variations  from  lK)th  Shelley's 
printed  text«,  shewn  by  the  copy  of 
(^een  Mab  in  which  the  revision  was 
made  (see  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  862, 367  ft  $eq., 

VOL.  IV.  ('  r. 


and  459  et  8cq.)y   I  have  of  course 
note<1. 

*  MS.  nwling,  day  for  morn. 

*  Cancelletl  MS.   reading,  dark  for 
straw/e,  in  the  Jhtmon  version  of  this 
line,  which  is — 
Yot  both  8o  paiwing  strange  antl  wonderfiil  ( 

*  In  the  revise<l  copy,  Poirer  is 
altered  to  IShadow  and  the  words 
finally  ado]>tcd  in  TJie  D(Kmon  (iron' 
sceptred  i^kdetonj  do  not  appear. 


:\m  jrvENiLiA. 

Without  a  l)eatinj;  lieart,  those  azure  veins 
Wliich  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow,  n 

That  lovelv  outline,  which  is  fair 

As  breathing  marble,  jHjrisli  ? 

Must  putrefaction's  breath 
I^ave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight  ^ 

Rut  loathsomeness  and  niin  ?  2«» 

Spare  notliing  but  a  gloomy  theme, 
On  wliieh  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize  ? 
Or  is  it  onlv  a  sweet  slumber* 

Stealing  oer  sensation, 
"Wliieli  the  breath  of  roseate  morning  zs 

Chasetli  into  darkness  ? 

Will  lantlie  wake  again. 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  her  smile?  30 


Yes!  she  will  wake  again, 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless, 
And  silent  those  sweet  lips, 
Once  Inealliing  eloquence. 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger's  rage,  :l. 

Or  thawed  the  eold  heart  of  a  c^^nqueror. 
Her  dewv  eves  are  closed, 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath,^ 

Hn   The  Drrmon  thia  passage  reads  The  adjective  in  the  first  line,  in  th»^ 

thus —  revised  copy  of  (^fen  Mab,  is  wanUm  ; 

Nor  putrefartioTj'8  hreath  *t  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  ii^olateil 

lA'five  auglit  of  tlii*  pure  »pectv;le,  tc.  words   dovmy  pinioned  are  writt<?n  ; 

Shellev  had  written  cn^rannn^  instead       ^^^  the  last  word  of  the  second  line 
of  pxnr.  ^  Up*,— not  lids. 

ij     m     n  xi        V  *  Shelley  here  inserts  the  line, 

'  In  7/i€  Ihrmon  these  hnes  are  ;„,..,  ^  -  ' 

With  nnapparent  fii>e. 

Or  i«  it  but  ti.it  .lownv.wi,.^wl  .^nm»Hir8  j^  j^^  Damon  :  in  the  revised  Queen 

Have  chann.Nl  their  nunw*  oov  Silence  near  m^  i  .%  •  11    ^        ^V^    ^ 

lur  luU  ^^^  there  is  a  cancelled  reading 

Tu  WAtch  their  own  re|K>tH)?  With  fire  that  is  oonoedled. 


gUEEN   MAB.  :j87 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed :  4o 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 
The  bosom's  stainless  pride, 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark !   whence  that  rushing  sound  ?  45 

Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells, 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore, 

The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening : 
Tis  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh ;  so 

Tis  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings^ 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep: 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall^  55 

Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  teints 

Are  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ! 

Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air;  oo 

Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furl, 

And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light: 

Tliese  the  Queen  of  spells  drew  in. 

She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot. 
And  leaning  graceful  from  the  etherial  car,  es 

Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently, 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 


*  This  line,  in  The  Daemon,  appears  •  In  the  revised  copy  we  read— 

thus —  Are  like  itaoh  ray»  an  many  ooloureil  streftins 

Which  fkt>in  Uie  uiueen  Ijrw  of  delLnand  Thn>w  on  the  rciuf  of  some  impending  crag - 

grori»—  and  at  the  o^iening  of  the  next  para- 

(UU$  and  groret  having  replaced  cares  graph  Behold  is  cancelled,  and  Unii'eri' 

and  woodi  in  the  reviseil  copy.  al  Queen  substituted  for  Fairy  Queen, 

V  C   2 


388  JUYSHIUA. 

Oh !  not  the  visioned  poet  in  his  dieam% 
When  silvery  clouds  float  through  the  wildered  brain,  ^ 
When  every  sight  of  lovely,  wild  and  grand  *  n 

Astonishes,  enraptures,  elevates, 
When  fancy  at  a  glance  cbmfaines 
The  wondrous  and  the  beautiful, —  ' 
So  bright,  so  fair,  so  wild  a  shape 

Hath  ever  yet  beheld,  75 

As  that  which  reined  the  coursers  of  Uie  air. 
And  poured  the  magic  of  her  gaze 
Upon  the  maiden's  sleep.' 

The  broad  and  yellow  moon 

Shone  dimly  through  her  form —  so 

Tliat  form  of  faultless  S3anmetry ; 
The  pearly  and  pellucid  car 

Moved  not  the  moonlight's  line  :* 

'Twas  not  an  earthly  pageant: 
Tliose  who  had  looked  upon  the  siglit,  >.'. 

Passing  all  lumian  glory. 

Saw  not  the  yellow  moon, 

Saw  not  the  mortal  scene, 

Heard  not  the  night-wind*s  nish. 

Heard  not  an  eartlily  sound,  •>> 

Saw  but  the  fairy  pageant, 

Heard  but  the  heavenly  strains 

That  filled  the  lonely  dwelling. 


The  Fairy's  frame  was  slight,  yon  fibrous  cloud,  | 

That  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  even,*  w         ! 

^  In  the  reyised  copy  we  read  connexion  wiih  some  other  imagined 

When  rilrer  clouds  infold  his  floating  form.  change,  this  line  is  altered  Ui — 

•  In  Mrs.  SheUey  8  editions  we  read  ^**^^  **»•  "^  moonliirbf  •  line. 

dtmng  maid  for  maiden* s  sleep.  *  In  the  revised  copy,  day  for  tvoL 

''In  the  re\'iaed  copy,  probably  in 


1.  QUEEN   MAB.  389 

And  wliicli  the  straining  eye  can  hardly  seize 
When  melting  into  eastern  twilight's  shadow, 
Were  scarce  so  thin,  so  slight ;  but  the  fair  star 
That  gems  the  glittering  coronet  of  mom, 
Slieds  not  a  light  so  mild,  so  powerful,  loo 

As  that  which,  bursting  from  the  Fairy's  form, 
Spread  a  puq)ureal  halo  round  the  scene, 

Yet  with  an  undulating  motion, 

Swayed  to  her  outline  gracefullv. 

From  her  celestial  car  105 

The  Fairy  Queen  descended. 
And  thrice  she  waved  her  wand 
Circled  with  wreaths  of  amaranth  : 
Her  thin  and  misty  form 

Moved  with  the  moving  air,  110 

And  the  clear  silver  tones. 
As  thus  she  spoke,  were  such 
As  are  unheard  by  all  but  gifted  ear. 

FAIKV. 

Stars !   your  balmiest  influence  shed ! 
Elements  !   your  wrath  suspend  !  uh 

Sleep,  Ocean,  in  the  rocky  bounds 
That  circle  thy  domain  ! 
I>et  not  a  breath  be  seen  to  stir 
Around  yon  grass-grown  ruin's  height. 

Let  even  the  restless  gossamer  120 

Sleep  on  the  moveless  air! 
Soul  of  lanthe  !  thou. 
Judged  alone  worthy  of  the  envied  boon, 
That  waits  the  good  and  the  sincere;   that  waits 
Those  who  have  struggled,  and  with  resolute  will         125 
Vanquished  earth's  pride  and  meanness,  burst  the  chains, 
The  icv  chains  of  custom,  and  have  shone 


s-.*» 


JIVENIUA. 


Tlie  day->tdrs  oi  iheir  iij^e ; — i?oul  of  lanthe  ! 

Awake!    arise! 


SiuiJen  an>&e* 
I;iuiht.-'5  r>ml ;    it  stc^od 
All  Uauiitul  in  nakt-vl  purity, 
Tl:e  j^rKvi  s<xnWauce  of  its  bodily  frame. 
lusiiiKt  wi:h  iuexpw^iMe  l»eauty  and  grace, 
Eiuh  Slain  of  eiiithliness 
Had  jki>s<*\l  away,  it  ivassumeil 
lis  native  diuuilv.  and  stood 
Inuuortal  amid  ruin. 


130 


135 


V\hmi  the  oiuuh  the  IkhIv  lay 
Wraj-:   in  ihr  dr\<\i  of  sluml»er: 
1:^  iii:rcU'<  wt'ix*  tixrl  and  meaninirless, 

Yr:   aiiiiii.i!   life  was  iht-re. 
Aihl  twrv  Mr_:an   w-t   i^i-rformed 
It<  nuiural   finbti^ns  :     iwa^  a  si'-ilit 
Oi  w^'HiltT  t"  I't'h.ild  the  ImhIv  and  soul. 
Tlif  <elf-sanio  liuvanienls.  the  Siime 
Maik<  i»f  iiltiiiilv  >>\-re  there: 
Vet.  uh,  how  d  i  lie  rent  !     One  aspires  to  Heaven, 
Pants  for  its  <eni|»itenial  heritage. 
And  evt'r-ohanizinir.  evt-r-rising  still, 

Wantt»ns  in  emlless  heing. 
The  othrr,  for  a  time  the  unwilling  sport 
( >f  cironinstanoe  and  passion,  struggles  on  ; 
Flt'ets  tlirongh  its  sad  duration  rapidly  : 
Then  like  an-   useless  and  worn-out  machine, 
Kots,  perishes,  and  passes. 


Ul' 


14  > 


i:.'» 


i;. 


'  In  The  Ditmon  we  n\i<l 

It  cc-asrrl,  and  fr<>n»  the   nmto  and  inovcleM 
fi.-iin«.* 
A  rruiiant  ppirit  arcM*e. 

and  in  the   reviised   copy  there  is  the 


single  line, 
Fnim  thf  muto  frame  a  lovelv  ghiviit  arv»^\ 

-  We  read  a  for  an  in  Mrs,  SheUeyV 
editions. 
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FAIRY. 

Spirit !   who  hast  dived  so  deep ; 
Spirit !   who  hast  soared  so  high ; 
Thou  the  fearless,  thou  the  mild, 
Accept  the  boon  thy  worth  hath  earned,  loo 

Ascend  the  car  witli  nie. 

SPIRIT. 

Do  I  dream  ?     Is  this  new  feeling 
lUit  a  visioned  ghost  of  slumber? 

If  indeed  I  am  a  soul, 
A  free,  a  disembodied  soul,  le* 

Speak  again  to  me. 

FAIRY. 

I  am  the  Fairy  Mab:  to  me  'tis  given 

The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep : 

The  secrets  of  tlie  immeasurable  past, 

In  the  unfailing  consciences  of  men,  170 

Those  stem,  unflattering  chroniclers,  I  find : 

The  future,  from  the  causes  which  arise 

In  each  event,  I  gather:   not  the  sting 

Whicli  retributive  memory  implants 

In  the  hard  bosom  of  the  selfish  man ;  175 

Nor  that  extatic  and  exulting  throb 

Which  virtue's  votary"  feels  when  he  sums  u] 

The  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  well-spent  day. 

Are  unforeseen,  unregistered  by  me: 

And  it  is  yet  permitted  me,  to  rend  iso 

Tlie  veil  of  mortal  frailty,  that  the  spirit 

Clothed  in  its  changeless  purity,  may  know 

How  soonest  to  accomplish  the  great  end 

For  which  it  hath  its  being,  and  may  taste 

That  peace,  which  in  the  end  all  life  will  share.  im 


This  is  the  meed  of  virtue ;   liappy  Soul, 

Ascend  tlie  car  with  me  1 

The  chains  of  earth's  imiaurement 

Fedl  from  lanthe'a  spirit ; 
They  sht^uk  and  brake  like  handagna  of  elmvf 
Beneath  a  wnkfuud  giant's  slreiiglli, 

She  knew  her  glorious  change. 
And  felt  in  apprehension  uncontzolled 

New  raptures  opening  lonnd: 
Each  day-dream  of  her  moital  life. 
Each  frenzied  vision  of  the  slnmbeis 

That  closed  each  well-apent  day. 

Seemed  now  to  meet  reality. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Soul  proceeded ; 
Tlie  silver  clouds  ditparted ; 
And  as  the  car  of  magic  they  ascended. 
Again  tlie  speechless  music  swelled. 
Again  the  coursers  of  the  air 
Unfurled  their  azure  pennons,  and  the  Queen 
Shaking  the  beamy  reins 
Bade  them  pursue  their  way. 

The  mi^c  car  moved  on. 
The  uight  was  fair,  and  countless  stars 
Studded  heaven's  dark  blue  vault, — 

Just  o'er  the  eastern  wave 
Peeped  the  first  faint  smile  of  mom : — 

The  magic  car  moved  on — 

From  the  celestial  hoofs 
Tlie  atmosphere  in  flaming  sparkles  flew. 

And  where  the  burning  wheels 

'  In  the  revised  copy 

Tbsj  bmks  liks  bandagn  of  ■trmw  btfiaHth 
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Eildied  above  the  mountain  s  loftiest  peak, 
Was  traced  a  line  of  lightning. 
Now  it  flew  far  above  a  rock, 

The  utmost  verge  of  earth, 
The  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow  220 

Lowered  o'er  the  silver  sea. 


Far,  far  below  the  chariot's  path. 

Calm  as  a  slumbering  babe. 

Tremendous  Ocean  lay. 
The  mirror  of  its  stillness  shewed  225 

Tlie  pale  and  waning  stars. 

The  chariot's  fiery  track, 

And  the  grey  light  of  morn 

Tinging  those  fleecy  clouds 

That  canopied  the  dawn.  230 

Seemed  it,  that  tlie  chariot's  way 
L'lv  throudi  the  midst  of  an  immense  concave,^ 
Jtadiant  with  million  constellations,  tinged 

With  shades  of  infinite  colour. 

And  semicircled  with  a  belt  25j.'> 

Flashing  incessant  meteors. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 

As  tliey  approached  tlieir  goal 
The  coursers  seemed  to  gather  speed ; 
The  sea  no  longer  was  distinguished ;  earth  2w 

Apj)eared  a  vast  and  shadowy  sphere ; 

The  sun's  unclouded  orb 

Eolled  tlirough  the  black  concave ; 

Its  rays  of  rapid  liglit 
I'arted  around  the  chariot's  swifter  course,  24.-» 

And  fell,  like  ocean's  feathery  spray 

'  CanoeUed  MS.  reading,  SheUey  had  written  against  the  origi- 

Thro*  the  hollow  chaun  of  d:c.  nal  //  verge  too  lonj. 
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Dashed  from  the  boiling  soige 
Before  a  vessers  prow. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 

Earth's  distant  orb  appeared  sm 

The  smallest  light  that  twinkles  in  the  heaven  ;^ 

Whilst  round  the  chariot's  way 

Innumerable  systems  rolled. 

And  countless  spheres  diffused 

An  ever-varying  glory.  »$ 

It  was  a  sight  of  wonder:  some 
Were  homM  like  the  crescent  moon; 
Some  shed  a  mild  and  silver  beam 
Like  Hesperus  o'er  the  western  sea; 
Some  dash'd  athwart  with  trains  of  flame,  tKo 

Like  worlds  to  death  and  ruin  driven; 
Some  shone  like  suns,  and  as  tlie  chariot  passed, 
Eclipsed  all  other  light. 

Spirit  of  Nature !  here ! 
In  this  interminable  wilderness  i<Ki 

Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 
Even  soaring  fancy  staggers, 
'Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 
Yet  not  the  lightest*  leaf 
That  (luivei'S  to  the  passing  breeze  ir- 

is less  instinct  witli  thee: 
Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  tlie  dead 
Less  sliares  thy  eternal  breath. 

Spirit  of  Xature !   thou  !  275 

Imperishable  as  this  scene. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

'  In  the  revised  copy  •  So  in  the  original  edition  and  the 

The  sm&ilest  light  thftt  ahines  among  the       second  edition  of  1839  ;  but  diffkttM 
•un.  in  the  first  of  that  year. 
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If  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  wild  ocean's  echoing  shore, 

And  thou  hast  lingered  there, 

Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  burnished  wave,  5 

Thou  must  have  marked  tlie  lines 
Of  purple  gold,  that  motionless 

Hung  o'er  the  sinking  sphere : 
Thou  must  have  marked  the  biUowy  clouds 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy  10 

Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 

Crowned  with  a  diamond  wreath. 

And  yet  there  is  a  moment. 

When  the  sun's  highest  point 
l^eeps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge,  15 

AVhen  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold. 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea; 
Then  has  thy  fancy  soared  above  the  earth, 

And  furled  its  wearied  wing  20 

Within  the  Fairy's  fane. 


Yet  not  the  golden  islands 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light, 

Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  couch, 
Xor  the  burnished  ocean  waves 
Paving  that  gorgeous  dome, 
So  fair,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  Mab's  etherial  palace  could  afibrd. 


25 


Yet  Ukest  evening's  vault,  that  faery  Wall ! 
As  HeAven,  low  resting  on  the  wnxti,  it  spread 

Its  fiooi-s  of  flashing  light. 

Its  vast  unil  iizure  dom^ 

Its  fertile  golden  island) 

Sloatiny  on  a  silver  sea; 
WliilBt  suns  their  mmgling  beamings  dsitod 
Throng  clonds  of  circDmambient  darknees^ 
And  pearly  batdemente  aiotmd 
Looked  o'er  the  immense  of  Heaven. 

The  magic  oar  no  longer  moved. 
The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Entered-the  Hall  of  Spdis: 
Those  golden  clouda 
That  rolled  in  glittering  billows 
Beneath  the  azure  canopy 
With^  the  etherial  footsteps,  trembled  not: 

Tlie  liglit  and  c'rimson  mists. 
Floating  to  strains  of  tlirilling  melody 
Through  that  unearthly  dwelling. 
Yielded  to  every  movement  of  the  will 
Upon  their  passive  swell  the  Spirit  leaned. 
And,  for  the  varied  bliss  that  pressed  around. 
Used  not  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 

Spirit !  the  Fairy  said. 
And  pointed  to  the  gorgeous  dome. 
This  is  a  wondrous  sight 
And  moclcs  all  human  grandeur; 
But,  were  it  virtue's  only  meed,  to  dweU 
In  a  celestial  palace,  aU  resigned 
To  pleasurable  impulses,  immured 

'  In  ths  rerised  cupf  To  a  Bubatiluted  fen-  Witk. 
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Within  the  prison  of  itself,  the  will 
Of  changeless  nature  would  be  unfulfilled. 
Learn  to  make  others  happy.     Spirit,  come ! 
This  is  thine  high  reward  : — the  past  shall  rise  ;  a^ 

Thou  shalt  behold  the  present  ;   I  will  teach 
The  secrets  of  the  future. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Approached  the  overhanging  battlement. — 

Below  lay  stretched  the  universe!  70 

There,  far  as  the  remotest  line 
That  bounds  imagination's  flight, 

Countless  and  unending  orbs 
In  mazy  motion  intenningled. 

Yet  still  fulfilled  immutably  ::» 

Eternal  nature's  law. 
Above,  below,  around 
The  circling  systems  formed 
A  wilderness  of  harmony ; 

Each  with  undeviating  aim,  so 

In  eloquent  silence,  through  the  depths  of  space 
Pursued  its  w^ondrous  way. 

There  was  a  little  light 
That  twinkled  in  the  misty  distance  : 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye  85 

Might  ken  that  rolling  orb ; 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye. 

And  in  no  other  place 
But  that  celestial  dwx41ing,  might  behohl 
Eiich  action  of  tliis  earth's  inhabitants.  »o 

But  matter,  space  and  time 
In  those  aerial  mansions  cease  to  act; 
And  all-prevailing  wisdom,  when  it  reaps 
Tlie  harvest  of  its  excellence,  o'erbounds 
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Tliose  obstacles,  of  whicli  an  earthly  soul  w 

Feai-s  to  attempt  the  conquest. 

The  Fairy  pointed  to  the  earth. 
The  Spirit's  intellectual  eye 
Its  kindred  beings  recognized. 
Tlie  thronging  thousands,  to  a  passing  view.  loo 

Seemtnl  like  an  anthill's  citizens. 
How  wonderful !   that  even 
The  passions,  prejudices,  interests, 
That  sway  the  meanest  being,  the  weak  toucli 

That  moves  the  finest  nen-e,  ms 

And  in  one  human  brain 
Causes  the  faintest  thought,  becomes  a  link 
In  the  great  chain  of  nature. 

Behold,  the  Fairy  cried, 
Palmyra's  ruined  palaces  ! —  m 

Beliohl !    where  grandeur  frowned  ; 

Beliold !  wliore  pleasure  smiled  ; 
AVliat  iH»w  remains  ^ — the  memurv 

Of  sensi'lessness  and  shame — 

What  is  immortal  there  ^  ii.^ 

Xotlnm: — it  stands  to  tell 

A  melaiicliolv  tale,  to  ji^ive 

An  awful  warning :  soon 
Oblivinn  will  steal  silently 

The  remnant  of  its  fame.  i?> 

!Monarclis  and  conquerors  there 
Proud  o'er  prostrate  millions  trod — 
The  earthquakes  of  the  human  race; 
Like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 

That  marks  their  shock  is  past.  125 

Beside  the  eternal  Xile, 
The  Pyramids  have  risen. 
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Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way : 

Those  pyramids  shall  fall; 
Yea!  not  a  stone  shall  stand  to  tell  u\) 

The  spot  whereon  they  stood  ! 
Tlieir  very  site  shall  be  forgotten, 

As  is  their  builder's  name ! 

Behold  yon  sterile  spot ; 

Wliere  now  the  wandering  Arab's  tent  135 

Flaps  in  the  desart-blast. 

There  once  old  Salem's  haughty  fane 
Beared  high  to  heaven  its  thousand  golden  domes, 

And  in  the  blushing  face  of  day 

Exposed  its  shameful  glory.  140 

Oh !   many  a  widow,  many  an  orphan  cursed 
The  building  of  that  fane ;  and  many  a  father, 
Worn  out  with  toil  and  slavery,  implored 
The  poor  man's  God  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth. 
And  spare  his  cliildren  the  detested  task  14.S 

Of  piling  stone  on  stone,  and  poisoning 
The  choicest  days  of  life. 
To  soothe  a  dotard's  vanity. 
There  an  inhuman  and  uncultured  race 
Howled  hideous  praises  to  their  Demon-God ;  ir»o 

They  rushed  to  war,  tore  from  the  mother's  womb 
Tlie  unborn  child, — old  age  and  infancy 
Promiscuous  perished ;  their  victorious  arms 
I^ft  not  a  soul  to  breathe.     Oh !   they  were  fiends : 
But  what  was  he  who  taught  them  that  the  God         ir»5 
Of  nature  and  benevolence  hath  given 
A  special  sanction  to  the  trade  of  blood  ? 
His  name  and  theirs  are  fading,  and  the  tales 
Of  this  barbarian  nation,  wliich  imposture 
Recites  till  terror  credits,  are  pursuing  wo 

Itself  into  forgetfulness. 
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When'  Allien^,  H«>me.  ainl  S|«arta  jitood, 

Tli»*n.'  !•*  ;i  iii'iml  <l€*5art  n«>w : 

Tilt:  lucau  au«l  miserable  kut!«, 

Tli»'  yt;l  inun-  wretched  palaces.  nc 

rniitrasUil  with  those  antient  fanes, 

Ni»w  rninibliiiu'  to  oblivion ; 

Thf  h>n^'  anil  lonely  colonnades, 

Thruu;rh  which  the  ^'hfist  of  Freedom  stalks. 

Seem  like  a  well-known  tune,  1:0 

Which,  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loved  to  hear, 
lit*meiiilR*nHl  miw  in  sadness. 
Kilt,  oh!   how  much  more  changed. 
How  ;;l«x»mier  is  the  contrast 
i ){  huinaii  nature  there !  175 

While  Six-nites  expiretl,  a  t\Tant*3  slave, 
A  cnwanl  and  a  fix)l,  spreads  death  an>und — 

ThtMi,  shudtlering,  meets  his  own. 
Where  ('i('rn>  and  Antoninus  live<l, 

A  cnwlrd  iin<l  hypocritiral  monk  ij-> 

l*rays,  cursi's  and  <leceives. 

Spirit  !    U'U  tliousaud  years  y 

Hav^'  srarrt'lv  iiast  awav. 
Sinre,  in  the  wa^^te  where  now  the  savat^e  drinks 
His  (jnoniy's  MtMul,  and  aping  Euro{>e*s  sons,  is5 

Wakrs  ih(»  unholy  song  of  war. 
Arusr  a   statelv  ritv, 
Mt'tropolis  of  llio  western  continent: 

Thfre,  n<i\v,  tht^  mossy  column-stono, 
Inilrntril  l»y  time's  unrelaxing  grasp,  i.w 

Whi<  li  onc(!  a]»peared  to  brave 
All,  save  its  count ry\s  ruin  ; 
'riiric  till'  wi<le  forest  scene, 
\l\u\i\  in  the  uncultivateil  loveliness 

Of  gardens  long  run  wihl.  195 
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Seems,  to  the  iniwilliug  sojourner,  whose  steps 

Chance  in  that  desart  has  delayed, 
Thus  to  have  stood  since  eartli  was  what  it  is. 

Yet  once  it  was  tlie  busiest  haunt, 
Whither,  as  to  a  common  centre,  flocked  200 

Strangers,  and  ships,  and  merchandize: 
Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 
The  cultivated  plain : 
But  wealth,  that  curse  of  man, 
Blighted  the  bud  of  its  prosperity  :^  2or, 

Virtue  and  wisdom,  truth  and  liberty, 
Fled,  to  return  not,  until  man  shall  know 
That  they  alone  can  give  the  bliss 

Worthy  a  soul  that  claims 
Its  kindred  with  eternity.  210 

There's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 

But  once  was  living  man  ; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  niin. 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud. 

But  flowed  in  human  veins :  216 

And  from  the  burning  plains 

^Vhere  Lybian  monsters  yell, 

From  the  most  gloomy  glens 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime. 

To  where  the  golden  fields  220 

Of  fertile  England  spread 

Their  harvest  to  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 

Whereon  no  city  stood. 

How  strange  is  human  pride !  225 

I  tell  thee  that  those  living  things, 
To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  grass, 

Tliat  springeth  in  the  morn 

And  perislicth  ere  noon, 

VOL.  IV.  D  i> 
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Is  au  unbounikMl  world ; 
I  tell  tlnHi  that  those  viewless  l)t*iiij^, 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  particle 
Of  the  impassive  atmosphere, 
Think,  feel  ami  live  like  man  ; 
That  their  attections  and  antipathies, 
Like  his,  pnuluce  the  laws 
Ruling  their  moral  state  ; 
And  the  minutest  throh 
That  through  their  frame  diffuses 
The  slightest,  faintest  motion, 
Is  fixed  and  indispensable 
As  the  majestic  laws 
That  rule  yon  rolling  orbs. 

The  Fairy  paused.     The  Spirit, 
In  extacv  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledgt*  of  the  past  revived  ;  the  events 

Of  olil  and  wondrous  times, 
Wliicli  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaclies  tlie  credulous  vulgar,  were  unfolded 
In  Just  persj)ec'tive  to  the  view; 
Yel  dim  from  their  infinitude. 
The  Spirit  seemed  to  stand 
Higli  on  an  isolated  pinnacle  ; 
Tlie  flood  of  ages  coud)ating  below. 
The  depth  of  tlie  unbounded  univei*se 
Al)()ve,  and  all  around 
Nature's  unchanging  harmonv.^ 


23U 
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*  lu  the  revi.se*!  copy  eight  lines  are 
written  at  the  end  of  thin  section  : 

None  claiv  relate  what  fyarfiU  niy««t«ri«« 
Tlu"  Mjtirit  (*aw.  nor  iliu  iH>rtciit«»ui«  >(n>an 
Wliich  wlien  tlie  flcxwl  was  still,   the  living 

worhl 
Sent  in  (N)iu])]aint  to  that  «livine»t  fane. 
While  fnun  the  dw.u  a  niultitudin«)us  thnnig 
Of  motley  »haite»,  the  enviouii  I'rettent  leads 
Who  nt^ing  horribly  their  annetl  hands 
Hurl  high,  whore  iiia'xx*»-»ihly  wrone  .  .   . 


In  the  second  line  voice  has  been  can- 
celled in  favour  of  groan^  and  in  the 
seventh  Which  in  favour  of  Who. 
The  whole  eight  lines  are  then  crossed 
through.  It  will  V>e  reniemWred  that 
in  I'he  Damon  of  the  Wirrld  the  j>oet 
did  after  all  "  dare  relate  "  eumiewhat 
of  these  "  fearful  mysteries."  See  the 
Conclusion  of  Part  1.  (Vol.  I,  p.  <59\ 
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Faiuv  !  tlie  Spirit  said, 

Ami  on  the  Queen  of  spelLs 

Fixed  her  etherial  eyes, 

I  thank  thee.     Thou  hast  given 
A  boon  which  I  will  not  resign,  and  taught  5 

A  lesson  not  to  he  unlearned.     I  know 
The  past,  and  thence  I  will  essay  to  glean 
A  warning  for  the  future,  so  that  man 
May  pi-ofit  by  his  eiTors,  and  derive 

Kxperience  from  his  folly:  10 

For,  when  the  power  of  imparting  joy 
Is  equal  to  the  will,  the  human  soul 

Requires  no  other  heaven. 

MAB. 

Turn  thee,  surpassing  Spirit ! 

Much  yet  remains  unscanned.  is 

Thou  knowest  how  great  is  man, 

Thou  knowest  his  iiiibecilitv : 

Yet  learn  thou  what  he  is ; 

Yet  learn  the  lofty  destiny 

Which  restless  time  prepares  20 

For  eveiy  living  soul. 

Behold  a  gorgeous  palace,  that,  amid 
Yon  populous  city,  rears  its  thousand  towers 
And  seems  itself  a  city.     Gloomy  troops 
Of  centinels,  in  stern  and  silent  ranks,  25 

Encompass  it  around:    the  dweller  there 
Cannot  be  free  and  hapi)y  ;  heiirest  thou  not 
The  curses  of  tlie  fatherless,  tlie  groans 

1)  1)  2 
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Of  tliose  who  lijive  ii()  iVieiul  ?     He  ]>asses  on  : 

The  Kiiijif,  the  wearer  of  a  gilded  chain  30 

Tliat  binds  liis  soul  to  ahjectness,  the  fool 

Whom  courtiers  nickname  monarch,  whilst  a  slave 

Even  to  the  basest  appetites — that  man 

Heeds  not  the  sliriek  of  ponury ;  he  smiles 

At  the  deep  curses  which  the  destitute  an 

Mutter  in  secret,  and  a  sullen  joy 

Pervades  his  bloodless  heart  when  thousands  groan 

But  for  tliose  moi-sels  which  his  wantonness 

Wastes  in  unjoyous  revelry,  tx)  save 

All  that  they  love  from  famine :  when  he  hears  40 

The  Ude  of  horror,  to  some  ready-made  face 

Of  hypocritical  assent  he  turns. 

Smothering  the  glow  of  shame,  that,  spite  of  him. 

Flushes  his  bloated  cheek. 

Now  to  the  meal 
Of  silence,  grandeur,  and  excess,  he  drags  4.-, 

His  ]>;dled  unwilling  api>etite.     If  gohl, 
(Ilciiniing  around,  and  numerous  viands  culled 
From  every  clime,  could  force  the  loathing  sense 
To  overcome  satietv, — if  wealth 

The  spring  it  draws  from  poisons  not, — or  vice,  m) 

Unfeeling,  stubborn  vice,  converteth  not 
Its  food  to  deadliest  venom ;  then  that  king 
Is  happy ;  and  the  ])easant  who  fulfils 
His  unforced  task,  wlum  he  returns  at  even, 
And  by  tlie  blazing  faggot  meets  again 
Her  welcome  for  whom  all  his  toil  is  sped, 
Tastes  not  a  sweeter  meal. 

Behold  him  now 
Stretclied  on  the  gorgeous  couch  ;  his  fevered  brain 
Reels  dizzily  awhile :  but  ah !  too  soon 


!m 
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The  slumber  of  intempemnce  subsides,  uo 

Aud  conscience,  that  undying  serpent,  calls 
Her  venomous  brood  to  their  nocturnal  task. 
Listen  I  he  speaks  !  oh  !  mark  that  frenzied  eye — 

Oh !  mark  that  deadly  visa^^e. 

»  o 

KING. 

Xo  cessation ! 
Oh  !  must  this  last  for  ever !     Awful  death,  (« 

1  wish,  yet  fear  to  cLisp  thee ! — Not  one  moment 
Of  dreamless  sleep!  0  dear  and  blessM  peace! 
ANliy  dost  thou  shroud  thy  vestal  purity 
In  penury  and  dungeons  ?  wherefore  lurkest 
With  danger,  death,  and  solitude ;  yet  shun'st  70 

The  palace  I  have  built  thee  ?     Sacred  peace  I 
Oil  visit  me  but  once,  but  pitying  shed 
One  drop  of  balm  upon  my  withered  soul. 

Vain  man!  that  palace  is  the  virtuous  heart. 

And  peace  defileth  not  her  snowy  robes  Tfi 

In  such  a  shed  as  thine.     Hark!  yet  lie  muttera; 

His  slumbers  are  but  varied  agonies, 

They  prey  like  scorpions  on  the  springs  of  life. 

There  needeth  not  the  hell  that  bigots  frame 

To  punish  those  who  err:  earth  in  itself  h> 

Contains  at  onc^  the  evil  and  the  cure ; 

And  all-sutticing  nature  can  chastise 

Those  who  transgress  her  law, — she  only  kn<»ws 

How  justly  to  proportion  to  the  fault 

The  punishment  it  merits. 

Is  it  strange  bs 

That  this  poor  wretch  should  pride  him  in  his  woe  ^ 
Take  ]»leasuro  in  his  abjectness,  and  hug 
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The  scorpiim  that  cMuisiimes  him  (     Is  it  stra-iige 

That,  ]>hic<Hl  ini  a  conspicuous  throne  of  thorns, 

(Trasj)inj^  an  iron  sceptre,  and  immured  im 

Within  a  s]>lendid  i)rison,  whose  stern  bounds 

Shut  him  from  all  that's  goo*!  or  dear  on  earth, 

Ilis  soul  asserts  not  its  humanity  I 

That  man's  mild  nature  rises  not  in  war 

A^Ttiinst  a  kinj^'s  employ  *     Xo — 'tis  not  strange.  ^ 

lie,  like  the  vulgar,  thinks,  feels,  acts  and  lives 

Just  as  his  father  did  ;  the  unconquered  powers 

Of  precedent  and  custom  interpose 

Between  a  /./////  and  virtue.     Stranger  yet, 

To  those  who  know  not  nature,  nor  deduce  uw 

The  future  from  the  present,  it  may  seem, 

That  not  one  slave,  who  suffers  from  the  crimes 

Of  this  unnatural  being ;  not  one  wretch, 

Whose  children  famish,  and  whose  nuptial  bed 

Is  earth's  unpityin;^  bosom,  rears  an  arm  105 

To  dasli  him  from  his  tlirone  ! 

Those  gilded  flies 
Tliat,  baskiii;^  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court, 
Fatten  on  its  corruption  • — what  are  tliey  ? 
— The  drones  of  the  communitv ,   tliev  feed 
On  tlie  meclianic's  labour:    the  starved  hind  im 

For  tluMu  compels  tlie  stubborn  glebe  to  yield 
Its  unsliarcd  liarvests;    and  yon  s([ualid  form, 
Leaner  than  tleshless  misery,  that  wastes 
A  sunless  life  in  the  unwholesome  mine, 
Drags  out  in  labour  a  protracted  death,  iir» 

To  glut  tlieir  grandeur ;  many  faint  with  toil, 
Tliat  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woe  of  sloth. 

WlieiKM^  thinkest  tliou,  kings  and  parasites  arose  ? 
Whence  that  uiniatural  line  of  drones,  who  heap 
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Toil  aud  unvjuuiuisluvble  penury  120 

Ou  those  who  build  their  pahices,  aud  briug 

Their  daily  bread  ? — From  vice,  black  loathsome  vice ; 

From  rapine,  madness,  treachery,  and  wrong ; 

From  all  that  genders  misery,  and  makes 

Of  earth  this  thorny  wilderness ;   from  lust,  125 

Itevenge,  and  murder And  when  reasons  voice, 

Loud  as  the  voice  of  nature,  shall  have  waked 

The  nations ;   and  mankind  perceive  that  vice 

Is  discord,  war,  and  misery;   that  virtue 

Is  peace,  and  happiness  and  harmony  ;  i»> 

When  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdain 

The  playthings  of  its  childhood ; — kingly  glare 

Will  lose  its  power  to  dazzle ;   its  autliority 

Will  silently  pass  by ;   the  gorgeous  throne 

Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  hall,  i»5 

Fast  falling  to  decay  ;   whilst  falsehood's  trade 

Shall  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 

As  that  of  truth  is  now. 

• 

Where  is  the  fame 
AMiich  tlie  vain-glorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  eternize  ?     Oh  !   the  faintest  sound  ho 

From  time's  light  footfall,  the  minutest  wave 
Tliat  swells  the  flood  of  ages,  whelms  in  nothing 
The  misubstantial  bubble.     Aye !   to-day 
Stem  is  the  tyrant's  mandate,  red  the  gaze 
Tliat  flashes  desolation,  strong  the  arm  i4:» 

That  scatt^re  nmltitudes.     To-morrow  comes ! 
That  mandate  is  a  tlmnder-peal  that  died 
In  {iges  past;   that  gaze,  a  transient  flash 
On  which  the  midnight  closed,  and  on  that  arm 
Thi^  worm  lias  njadc  liis  meal. 

The  virtuous  man,        i.-» 
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Wio,  great  in  his  liiunility,  as  kings 

Are  little  in  their  grandeur ;   he  who  leads 

Invincibly  a  life  of  resolute  good, 

And  stunds  amid  the  silent  dungeon-depths 

ilore  five  and  fearless  than  the  trembling  judge,  \ss 

Who,  clothed  in  venal  }>ower,  vainly  strove 

To  bind  the  imi)assive  spirit ; — when  he  Calls, 

His  mild  eve  beams  benevolence  no  more : 

Withered  the  hand  outstretched  but  to  relieve ; 

Sunk  reiLson's  simple  elo<[uence,  that  ix)lled  leo 

r>ut  to  appal  the  guilty.     Yes  !   the  grave 

Hath  (pienched  that  eye,  and  death's  relentless  frost 

Witliered  that  ann  :   but  the  unfading  fame 

Which  virtue  hangs  upon  its  votary's  tomb ; 

Tlie  deathless  memory  of  that  man,  whom  kings  les 

Call  to  their  mind  and  tremble ;   the  remembrance 

With  which  the  happy  spirit  contemplates 

Its  well-spent  ])ilgriniage  on  earth, 

Shall  never  juiss  away. 

Xature  rejects  tlie  monarch,  not  the  man ;  170 

Tlie  subject,  not  the  citizen  :   for  kings 

And  subjects,  mutual  foes,  for  ever  play 

A  losing  game  into  each  other's  hands, 

Whose  stakes  are  vice  and  niiserv.     The  man 

Of  virtuous  soul  commands  not,  nor  obevs.  175 

Tower,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 

Pollutes  what'er  it  touches ;    and  obedience, 

Banc  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth, 

flakes  slaves  of  men,  and,  of  the  human  frame, 

A  mechanized  automaton. 

When  Xero,  lv» 

High  over  tlaming  Kome,  with  savage  joy 
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Lowered  like  a  fiend,  dmnk  with  enraptured  ear 

The  shrieks  of  agonizing  death,  beheld 

The  frightful  desolation  spread,  and  felt 

A  new  created  sense  within  his  soul  i86 

Thrill  to  the  sight,  and  vibrate  to  the  sound; 

Thinkest  thou  his  gi^andeur  had  not  overcome 

The  force  of  human  kindness  ?   and,  when  Kome, 

With  one  stern  blow,  hurled  not  the  t}Tant  down. 

Crushed  not  the  arm  red  with  her  dearest  blood,  lao 

Had  not  submissive  abjectness  destroyed 

Nature's  suggestions  ? 

Look  on  yonder  earth  : 
The  golden  harvests  spring;   the  unfailing  sun 
Sheds  light  and  life ;  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  trees, 
Arise  in  due  succession ;   all  things  speak  ws 

I*eace,  harmony,  and  love.     The  universe. 
In  nature's  silent  elotjuence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  love  and  joy, — 
All  but  the  outcast  man.     He  fabricates 
The  sword  w^hich  stabs  his  peace ;   he  cherisheth  200 

The  snakes  that  gnaw  his  heart ;   he  raiseth  up 
The  tyrant,  whose  delight  is  in  his  woe. 
Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony.     Yon  sun, 
Lights  it  the  great  alone  ?     Yon  silver  beams, 
Sh»ep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch,  *»:» 

Than  on  the  dome  of  kings  ?     Ls  mother  eaith 
A  step-dame  to  her  numerous  sons,  w^ho  earn 
Her  unshared  gifts  with  unremitting  toil ; 
A  mother  only  to  those  puling  babes 
Who,  nursed  in  ease  and  luxury,  make  men  2u» 

The  playthings  of  their  babyhood,  and  mar, 
In  self-important  childishness,  that  peace 
Which  men  alone  appreciate  ^ 
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Spirit  i»t'  Natuiv !    no. 
The  pure  dittusiou  of  thy  essence  tlm>bs  si:, 

Alike  in  every  human  heart. 

Thou,  aye,  ei'ectest  there 
Thy  thixuie  of  power  unapi>eahihle  : 
Thou  art  tlie  juil^e  l»eneatli  wlux<»e  noil 
Man\s  brief  and  fniil  authority  mo 

Is  iK)\verless  Jis  the  wind 

That  passeth  idly  by. 
Thinci  the  tribunal  which  surjmsseth 
Tlie  shew  of  human  justice, 

As  (lo«l  surpasses  man. 


s» 


spirit  of  Nature !  thou 
Life  of  interminable  multitudes ; 
Soul  of  those  mighty  sjdieres 
Whose  changeless  i)aths  thro*  Heaven's  deep  silence  lie ; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  being,  230 

The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  faint  April  sun-gleam  ; — 
Man,  like  tlicsc  j)assive  tilings, 
Thv  will  unconsriouslv  fultilleth  : 

Like  thcii's,  his  age  of  endless  peace,  '2:t:> 

AVhich  time  is  fast  maturing, 
AVill  swiftlv,  surelv  come  ; 
And  the  unbounded  frame,  which  thou  pervadest. 
Will  be  without  a  Haw 
Planing  its  perfect  symmetry.  210 
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How  l)eaiitifiil  this  night!  the  balmiest  sigh, 

Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear, 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.     Heaven's  ebon  vault, 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright,  5 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls, 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  had  spread 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.     Yon  gentle  hills, 

Rolxid  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend,  10 

So  stainless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam ;  yon  castled  steej), 

Whose  banner  hangetli  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 

So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 

A  metaphor  of  peace; — {ill  form  a  scene  1.-. 

Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  eartldiness ; 

Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone, 

So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still. 

The  orb  of  day. 
In  southern  climes,  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field  2u 

Sinks  sweetly  smiling:  not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unruffled  deep ;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Reflect  unmoved  tlie  lingering  beam  of  day; 
And  vesper's  image  on  the  western  main 
Is  beautifully  still.     To-morrow  comes  :  2:1 

Cloiul  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening  nuiss. 
Roll  o'er  the  blackened  waters;   the  deej)  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  nuittei's  awfullv; 
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TeinjH^st  iiiit\)kls  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  lujiling  surge;   the  pityless  fiend,         so 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings,  tracks  his  prey ; 
Tlie  torn  deep  yawns, — the  vessel  finds  a  grave 
Ik'neath  its  jagged  gnlph. 

Ah !   whence  yon  glare 
That  fii-es  tlie  arch  of  heaven  ? — that  dark  red  smoke 
lUotting  the  silver  moon  ?     The  stars  are  quenched        « 
In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  spangling  snow 
Clleams  faintly  tlirough  the  gloom  that  gathers  round  ! 
Hark  to  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deaf'ning  peals 
In  countless  ocliues  through  the  mountains  ring, 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  stany  throne  !  40 

Now  swells  the  intermingling  din;   the  jar 
Fre<iuent  and  frightful  of  the  bursting  bomb; 
The  falling  beam,  the  shriek,  the  groan,  the  shout, 
The  ceaseK'ss  clangor,  and  the  nish  of  men 
Inebriate  witli  rage  : — loud,  and  more  loud  40 

The  discord  grows ;    till  pale  death  shuts  the  serine, 
And  o'er  the  con([uen)r  and  the  conquered  draws 
His  cold  and  blood v  shroud. — Of  all  the  men 
Whom  day's  departing  beam  saw  blooming  there. 
In  jjroud  and  vigorous  health;    of  all  the  heiirts  :-» 

That  beat  witli  anxious  life  at  sun-set  there  ; 
How  few  survive,  how  few  are  beating  now! 
All  is  deep  silence,  like  tlie  fearful  calm 
That  slumbers  in  the  storm's  portentous  pause  ; 
S;iv(.'  when  the  frantic  wail  of  widowed  love 
Conies  shuddering  on  the  blast,  or  the  faint  moan 
With  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  clav 
Wrapt  round  its  struggling  powers. 

The  grey  morn 
Ihiwns  on  the  mournful  scene;   the  sulphurous  smoke 
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Before  the  icy  wind  slow  rolls  away,  co 

And  the  bri*rht  beams  of  frosty  morning  dance 

Along  the  spangling  snow.     There  tracks  of  blood 

Even  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  scattered  arms. 

And  lifeless  warriors,  whose  hard  lineaments 

Death's  self  could  change  not,  mark  the  dreadful  path 

Of  the  outsallying  victors :   far  beliind,  go 

Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 

Within  yon  forest  is  a  gloomy  glen — 

Each  tree  which  guards  its  darkness  from  the  day, 

Waves  o'er  a  warrior's  tomb. 

I  see  thee  shrink,  70 

Surpassing  Spirit ! — wert  thou  human  else  ? 
I  see  a  shade  of  doubt  and  horror  fleet 
Across  thy  stainless  features :   yet  fear  not ; 
This  is  no  unconnected  miserj^ 

Nor  stands  uncaused,  and  irretrievable.  75 

Man's  evil  nature,  that  apology 

Wliich  kings  who  rule,  and  cowards  who  crouch,  set  up 
For  their  unnumbered  crimes,  sheds  not  the  blood 
Which  desolates  the  discord-wasted  land 
From  kings,  and  priests,  and  statesmen,  war  arose,        so 
Whose  safety  is  man's  deep  unbettered  woe. 
Whose  grandeur  liis  debasement.     Let  the  axe 
Strike  at  the  root,  the  poison-tree  will  fall ; 
And  where  its  venomed  exhalations  spread 
Ruin,  and  death,  and  woe,  where  millions  lay  as 

Quenching  the  serpent's  famine,  and  their  bones 
Bleaching  unburied  in  the  putrid  blast, 
A  garden  shall  arise,  in  loveliness 
Surpassing  fabled  Eden. 

Hath  Nature's  soul, 
Tliat  formed  tliis  world  so  beautiful,  that  spread  w 
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Kjirlli's  laj)  with  i»lenty,  and  litVAs  smallest  dionl 

Striiujjj  to  unohaii«ring  unison,  that  gave 

The  happy  hinls  tlieir  dwelling  in  the  grove, 

That  yielded  to  the  wanderers  of  the  deep 

The  lovelv  silence  of  the  unfathonied  main,  ir, 

And  lilled  tlie  meanest  worm  that  crawls  in  dust 

With  spirit,  thought,  and  love  ;  on  Man  alone, 

Partial  in  causeless  malice,  wantonlv 

Heaped  ruin,  vice,  and  slavery ;  his  soul 

Blasted  with  withering  curses ;  placed  afar  loo 

The  meteor-happiness,  that  shuns  his  grasp. 

But  serving  on  the  frightful  guljdi  to  glare, 

Kent  wide  beneath  his  footsteps  ? 

Nature  ! — no  ! 
Kings,  priests,  and  statesmen,  blast  the  human  flower 
Even  in  its  tender  bud;  their  influence  darts  los 

Like  subtle  poison  through  the  bloodless  veins 
Of  dcsohitc  socielv.     The  cliild. 
Ere  he  can  lis}>  his  inotlier's  sacred  name, 
Swells  witli  the  unnatural  pride  of  crime,  and  lifts 
I  lis  baby-sword  even  in  a  hero's  mood.  ii.» 

Tliis  infant-arm  becomes  the  blootliest  scouim^ 
Of  devastated  eartli  ;  whilst  specious  names, 
l.earnt  in  soft  childliood's  unsuspecting  hour, 
Serve  as  tlie  sophisms  with  which  manhood  dims 
Bright  reason's  ray,  and  sanctities  the  sword  ii.> 

Ujiraised  to  shed  a  brother's  innocent  blood. 
Let  ])riest-led  slaves  cease  to  j)roclaim  that  man 
Inlierits  vice  and  miserv,  wlien  force 

a.      ' 

And  falsehood  liang  even  o'er  the  cradled  babe, 

Stilling  witli  rudest  grasp  all  natural  good.  len 

Ah  !  to  tlie  stranger-soul,  when  first  it  peeps 
Fn)m  its  new  tenement,  and  looks  abroad 
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For  haj)i)iuess  and  sympatliy,  how  stern 

And  desolate  a  tmct  is  this  wide  world  ! 

How  withered  all  the  buds  of  natural  good !  i2r) 

No  shade,  no  shelter  from  the  sweeping  storms 

Of  pityless  power !  On  its  wretched  frame, 

Poisoned,  percliance,  by  the  disease  and  woe 

Heaped  on  the  wretched  parent  whence  it  sprung 

By  morals,  law,  and  custom,  the  pure  winds  no 

Of  heaven,  that  renovate  the  insect  tribes, 

May  breiithe  not.     The  untainting  light  of  day 

^lay  visit  not  its  longings.     It  is  bound 

Ere  it  has  life :  yea,  all  the  chains  are  forged 

Long  ere  its  being :  all  liberty  and  love  is:* 

And  peace  is  torn  from  it«  defeneelessness ; 

Cursed  from  its  birth,  even  from  its  cradle  doomed 

To  abjectness  and  bondage ! 

Throughout  this  varied  and  eternal  world 

Soul  is  the  only  element,  the  block  140 

That  for  uncounted  ages  has  remained. 

The  moveless  pillar  of  a  mountain's  weight 

Is  active,  living  spirit.     Every  grain 

Is  sentient  both  in  unity  and  part, 

And  the  minutest  atom  comprehends  i4:> 

A  world  of  loves  and  hatreds;   these  beget 

Evil  and  good :  hence  truth  and  falsehood  spring ; 

Hence  will  and  thought  and  action,  all  the  germs 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  sympathy  or  hate, 

That  variegate  the  eternal  universe.  150 

Soul  is  not  more  polluted  than  the  beams 

Of  heaven's  pure  orb,  ere  round  their  rapid  lines 

The  taint  of  eaith-born  atmospheres  arise. 

llan  is  of  soul  and  bodv,  fonned  for  deeds 

Of  high  resolve,  on  fancy's  boldest  wing  i:».-» 
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Tf)  soar  unwt'aritHl,  foarlesslv  to  tuni 

Tlio  ktviu'st  ])angs  to  i)eacofulncss,  and  taste 

Tlio  joys  wliicli  mingled  sense  and  spirit  jield. 

Or  he  is  fonned  for  alyec-tness  and  woe, 

To  grovel  on  the  dunghill  of  his  fears,  i«o 

To  shrink  at  every  sound,  to  quench  the  flame 

Of  natural  love  in  sensualism,  to  know 

That  hour  as  blest  when  on  his  worthless  davs 

The  frozen  hand  of  death  shall  set  its  seal, 

Yet  fear  the  cure,  though  hating  the  disease.  i«i 

The  one  is  man  that  shall  hereafter  he  ; 

The  other,  man  as  vice  has  made  lum  now. 

War  is  the  statesman  s  game,  the  priest's  delight, 

The  lawyers  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade, 

xVnd,  to  tliose  royal  nmnlerers,  whose  mean  thrones      iro 

Are  bought  by  crimes  of  treachery  and  gore, 

Tlie  brt»a(l  they  eat,  tlio  staff  on  which  they  lean. 

(luards,  garbed  in  blood-i*ed  livery,  surround 

Their  palaces,  particij)ate  the  crimes 

That  force  defends,  and  from  a  nation's  mge  175 

Secure^  the  crown,  wliich  all  the  cui-ses  reach 

That  famine,  frenzy,  woe  and  i)enury  breathe. 

These  are  the  liinMl  bravos  who  defend 

Tlie  tvnuit's  throne — tlie  bullies  of  his  fear: 

These  are  the  sinks  and  channels  of  woi'st  vice,  i>o 

The  refuse  of  society,  the  dregs 

Of  all  that  is  most  vile :    their  cold  hearts  blend 

Doceit  witli  sternness,  ignorance  with  jn-ide. 

All  that  is  mean  and  villainous,  witli  rage 

Wliicli  h()i)elessness  of  good,  and  self-contempt,  ijs 

Alone  might  kuidle ;   they  aiv  decked  in  wealth. 

Honour  and  power,  then  are  sent  abroad 

'  Id  Shflloy's  ecUtion,  Stcurt* :  in  Mr**.  Sholley***,  ^curt. 
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To  do  their  work.     The  pestilence  that  stalks 

111  gloomy  triumph  througli  some  eastern  land 

Is  less  destroying.     They  cajole  with  gold,  loo 

And  promises  of  fame,  the  thoughtless  youth 

Already  crushed  with  servitude :   he  knows 

Ilis  wretchedness  too  late,  and  cherishes 

Kepentance  for  his  ruin,  when  his  doom 

Is  sealed  in  gold  and  blood  !  i9:» 

Those  too  the  tyrant  ser\'e,  who,  skilled  to  snare 

The  feet  of  justice  in  the  toils  of  law, 

Stand,  ready  to  oppress  the  weaker  still; 

And,  right  or  wrong,  will  vindicate  for  gold. 

Sneering  at  public  virtue,  which  beneath  aw 

Their  pityless  tread  lies  torn  and  trampled,  where 

Honour  sits  smiling  at  the  sale  of  truth. 

Then  grave  and  hoary-headed  hypocrites,^ 

Without  a  hope,  a  passion,  or  a  love, 

'Wlio,  through  a  life  of  luxury  and  lies,  205 

Have  crept  by  flattery  to  the  seats  of  power, 

Support  the  system  whence  their  honours  flow 

They  have  three  words: — well  tyrants  know  their  use. 

Well  pay  them  for  the  loan,  with  usury 

Torn  from  a  bleeding  world! — God,  Hell,  and  Heaven. 

A  vengeful,  pityless,  and  almighty  fiend,  211 

Whose  mercy  is  a  nick- name  for  the  rage 

Of  tameless  tigers*  hungering  for  blood. 

Hell,  a  red  gulph*  of  everlasting  fire, 

"WTiere  poisonous  and  undying  worms  prolong  21^ 

Eternal  misery  to  those  hapless  slaves 

Whose  life  has  been  a  penance  for  its  crimes. 

'  This   passage,  from   lino   203   to  y^  af  iu  the  case  of  tygrt»iy  VIII,  71), 

line  220,  is  omitted  from  the  firHt  ecU-  and  tyyer^  I,  3.5. 
tioD    of   1839,    but  restored   in    the  '  In  Shelley's  e<Ution,  yulf  in  this 

second.  case,  00  .trnrj'  to  his  usual  practice. 

'  In, Shelley's  e<iition.  ttfyrrt,  ^lith  a 

V(»I.  IV.  K  K 
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Antl  Ilea  von,  u  meed  for  tliose  wlio  dare  belie 

Their  liuinan  nature,  quake,  believe,  and  cringe 

Hefore  the  mockeries  of  earthly  power.  tsh 

These  tools  th(»  tymnt  tempers  to  hift  work, 

Wields  hi  his  wrath,  and  as  he  wills  destroys, 

OmnijHDtent  in  wickeihiess :  the  wliile 

Youth  sprin*(s,  age  moulders,  manhood  tamely  does 

Ilis  biddin«j[,  bribeil  by  short-lived  joj*^  to  lend  2*5 

Force  to  the  weakness  of  his  trembling  arm. 

They  rise,  they  fall;  one  generation  comes 

Yielding  its  harvest  to  destniction's  scythe. 

It  fades,  another  blossoms:  yet  behold! 

Ked  gh»ws  the  tyrant's  stamp-mark  on  its  bloom,^        •» 

Withering  and  cankering  deep  it«  passive  prime. 

He  has  invented  IWng  wonls  and  modes. 

Empty  and  vain  as  his  own  coreless  heart ; 

Evasivt*  n)oanin<^'s,  notliings  of  much  sound. 

To  lure  tlie  hee(lless  victim  to  the  toils  *i-. 

SprtN'MJ  nnind  tlu*  valh-y  of  its  pamdise. 

Look  to  tliysi'lf,  priest,  conqueror,  or  prince! 

Wlietlicr  tliv  trade  is  falsehood,  and  thv  lusts 

l)c(q)  wallow  in  the  earnings  of  the  ix)or, 

Witli  wlioin  thv  master  was  : — or  thou  deli<xbtst  ?♦" 

In  numbering  o'er  the  mvriads  of  thv  slain. 

All  niiscrv  wi»idiiug  nothinii:;  in  the  scale 

Against  thy  short-lived  fame :  or  thou  dost  load 

With  cowardice  and  crime  the  groaning  land, 

A  pomp-fed  king.     I>ook  to  thy  wretched  self!  sti 

Ave,  art  thou  not  the  veriest  slave  that  e'er 

Crawled  on  the  loathing  earth  ?     Are  not  thy  days 

'  Linoff  230  t«i  23n  ar^  Ptnick  out  in  Slu-Hey'p  revised  ct>py. 
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Days  of  unsatisfying  listlessness  ? 

Dost  tliou  not  cry,  ere  night's  long  rack  is  o*er, 

^Vlien  will  the  morning  come  ?     Is  not  thy  youth        2so 

A  vain  and  feverish  dream  of  sensualism  ? 

Thy  manhood  blighted  with  unripe  disease  ? 

Are  not  thy  views  of  unregretted  death 

Drear,  comfortless,  and  horrible  ?     Thy  mind, 

Is  it  not  morbid  as  thy  nerveless  frame,  2:.5 

Incapable  of  judgment,  hope,  or  love  ? 

And  dost  thou  wish  the  errors  to  survive 

That  bar  thee  from  all  sympathies  jof  good, 

After  the  miserable  interest 

Thou  holdst  in  their  protraction  ?  When  the  grave        a» 

Has  swallowed  up  thy  memory  and  thyself, 

Dost  thou  desire  the  bane  that  poisons  earth 

To  twine  its  roots  around  thy  coffined  clay, 

Spring  from  thy  bones,  and  blossom  on  thy  tomb. 

That  of  its  fruit  thy  babes  may  eat  and  die  ?  «w 
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Tens  do  tlie  geiierationa  of  the  earth 
Go  to  the  grave,  and  issue  from  the  woml), 
SornTin^  ntiU  the  iraperishaltle  cliange 
That  r^ovjites  the  world ;  even  as  the  leaves 
Whidi  the  keen  frost-wind  (tf  the  waning  ytax 
Baa  scattered  <hi  the  forest  seal,  and  heaped 
For  many  seasons  Uiere,*  thon^  long  thf^  dH^^ 
Loading  with  loatlisonie  rottenness  .&e  land. 
All  germs  of  promise.  .  Tet  when  tiw  tall  tzees 
From  which  they  fell,  shorn  of  their  knretjr  sfaiqM^ 
Lie  level  with  the  earth  to  moulder  there. 
They  fertilize  the  land  they  long  deformed,' 
Till  from  the  breathing  lawn  a  forest  springs 
Of  youth,  integrity,  and  loveliness, 
.Like  that  which  gave  it  life,  to  spring  and  die. 
Thus  suicidal  selfishness,  that  blights 
The  fairest  feelings  of  the  opening  heart, 
la  destined  to  decay,  whilst  from  the  soil 
Shall  spring  all  virtue,  aU  delight,  all  love. 
And  judgment  cease  to  wage  unnatural  war 
With  passion's  unsubduable  array. 
Twin-sister  of  religion,  selfishness! 


'  Inst*ad    o[    this    puasage,    from  T>»  aUkir  lUiu  nun  fliini,— frnu  mck 

mi.A  iht  UmfroH-^nd,  we  r<»d  in  ,^  bJll^Mi  b™  bri,ha,.  till »  »« 

Sbel1«;  B  revised  cop;  Or  bnt  «  •luiw<r  a  etScfeitmimmt  mar 

Which  ooDntlM antomn  Moimi hiTe  lot-  J^' ^™^ (if it* cop (tfteSnc dn— 

In  wild  dei&of  tin  tugM  witdmiM  TlwmMirtnBuimr«trfloTeUi»nM«iii 

Tfan'  muT  waning  ja^  InTsn*  ths  WMte  with  bus  of  Titif  Uogm. 

.  — ,  ,         ,  ...  -Ag^n  iiep  (nm  w»a  in  tbi  wind.  *Bd 

'  The  next  three  linee  ftre  eancelled  flown 

in  Shellej'a  cMpy ;  and  so  interpiila-  01~in  in  ths  d^k  li«i«  rf Um  tangw  woculi, 

wbichMcmto  be  meant  to  read  thiu  Bit teaajneftta matt, taj^ag^^i^^ 

Till  oV  the  lawiii  >  fomt  wnvei  agnin. 
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Kival  ill  crime  and  falsehood,  apiug  all 

The  wanton  horrors  of  her  bloody  play ; 

Yet  frozen,  unimpassioned,  spiritless,  25 

Shunning  the  light,  and  owning  not  its  name. 

Compelled,  by  its  deformity,  to  screen 

With  flimsy  veil  of  justice  and  of  right. 

Its  unattmctive  lineaments,  that  scare 

All,  save  the  brood  of  ignorance :  at  once  ao 

The  cause  and  the  efl'ect  of  tyranny; 

Unblushing,  hardened,  sensual,  and  vile; 

Dead  to  all  love  but  of  its  abjectness, 

With  heart  impassive  by  more  noble  powere 

Than  unshared  pleasure,  sordid  gain,  or  fame;  ss 

Despising  its  own  miserable  being, 

Wliich  still  it  longs,  yet  fears  to  disenthrall. 

Hence  commerce  springs,  the  venal  interchange 

Of  all  that  human  art  or  nature  yield ;  a» 

Which  wealth  should  purchase  not,  but  want  demand. 

And  natural  kindness  hasten  to  supply 

From  the  full  fountain  of  its  boundless  love. 

For  ever  stifled,  drained,  and  tainted  now. 

Commerce!  beneath  whose  poison-breathing  shade 

No  solitary  virtue  dares  to  spring,  4a 

liut  poverty  and  wealth  with  eciual  hand 

Scatter  their  withering  curses,  and  unfold 

The  doors  of  premature  and  violent  death. 

To  pining  famine  and  full-fed  disease, 

To  all  that  shares  the  lot  of  human  life,  50 

Which  poisoned  body  and  soul,  scarce  dmgs  the  chain, 

Tliat  lengthens  as  it  goes  and  clanks  behind. 

Conunerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness, 
Tlie  signet  of  its  all-enslaving  j)ower 
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U{M)ii  a  sliiiiing  oiv,  uiul  called  it  gold :  u 

Before  wliose  image  bow  tlie  vulgar  great. 

The  vainly  rich,  the  iiiiseraMe  proud, 

The  mob  of  i>ea.sants,  nobles,  priests,  and  kings, 

And  with  blind  feelings  reverence  the  power 

That  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery.  oo 

But  in  the  temple  of  their  hireling  hearts 

(lohl  is  a  living  god,  and  rules  in  scorn 

All  earthly  thing's  but  virtue. 

Since  tyrants,  by  the  sale  of  human  life, 

Heap  luxuries  to  their  sensualism,  and  fame  «& 

To  their  wide-wasting  and  insatiate  pride. 

Success  has  sanctioned  to  a  credulous  world 

The  ruin,  the  disgrace,  the  woe  of  war. 

His  hosts  of  blind  and  unresisting  dupes 

The  despot  numlnirs ;  from  his  cabinet  ro 

Tliese  pupjK»ts  (^f  his  schemes  he  moves  at  will. 

Even  as  tlic  slaves  bv  force  or  famine  driven, 

r>cncalli  a  vulgar  master,  to  j^erform 

A  task  of  cold  and  brutal  dnidgery; — 

Hardened  to  hope,  insensible  to  fe^ir,  rs 

Si'urce  living  pullies  of  a  dead  machine. 

Mere  wheels  of  work  and  articles  of  trade, 

That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of  wealth  ! 

The  harmony  and  happiness  of  man 

Yields^  to   the  wealth  of  nations ;  that  which  lifts  su 

His  nature  to  the  heaven  of  its  pride. 

Is  bartered  for  the  poison  of  his  soul  ; 

The  weight  that  drags  to  cjirth  his  towering  hoj^s, 

r>lighting  all  prospect  l>ut  of  selfish  gain. 

Withering  all  passion  l>ut  of  slavish  fear,  s:. 

'  S«>  in  Shelley '8  eilition,  )inilia1>ly       vulwtitutes  Yieid. 
^»y    preferemv,    tlumgh   Mn«.   Shelley 
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Extinguishing  all  free  and  generous  love 

Of  enterprize  and  daring,  even  the  pulse 

That  fancy  kindles  in  the  beating  heart 

To  mingle  with  sensation,  it  destroys, — 

Leaves  nothing  but  the  sordid  lust  of  self,  »j 

The  groveling  hope  of  interest  and  gold, 

Unqualified,  unmingled,  unredeemed 

Even  by  hypocrisy. 

And  statesmen  boast 
Of  wealth !     The  wordy  eloquence  that  lives 
After  the  ruin  of  their  hearts,  can  gild  »5 

The  bitter  poison  of  a  nation's  woe. 
Can  turn  the  worship  of  the  servile  mob 
To  their  corrupt  and  glaring  idol  fame, 
From  ^irtue,  trampled  by  its  iron  tread. 
Although  its  dazzling  pedestal  be  mised  loo 

Amid  the  horrors  of  a  limb-strewn  field, 
With  desolated  dwellings  smoking  round. 
The  man  of  ease,  who,  by  his  wann  fire-side. 
To  deeds  of  charitable  intercourse 

And  bare  fulfilment  of  the  common  laws  lo:. 

Of  decency  and  prejudice,  confines 
The  struggling  nature  of  his  human  heart, 
Is  duped  by  their  cold  sophistry ;   he  sheds 
A  passing  tear  perchance  upon  the  wreck 
Of  earthly  peace,  when  near  his  dwelling's  door  no 

The  frightful  waves  are  driven, — when  his  son 
Is  murdereil  by  the  tyrant,  or  religion 
Drives  his  wife  raving  mad.     But  the  poor  man, 
Whose  life  is  misery,  and  fear,  and  care ; 
Whom  the  morn  wakens  but  to  fruitless  toil ;  iis 

Who  ever  hears  his  famished  offspring's^  scream, 

'  In  Shelle}  'h  e<lition  we  read  off-  form  of  jilural,  it  in  ho  very  unlikely, 
ttprinffi  ;  but  although  it  isnotiucon-  that  Mn.  Shelley  wau  certaiuly  juut- 
oeivable  that  he  meant  to  une  that       ifietl  in  HuliHtitutiug  f»ff»priwj8. 
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AVIiuiii  tlifir  ]>;ilt'  iiiMtlit-r's  unminplaiiiing  gaze 

F<»r  «-Vfr  iiK'fi**.  ami  ilir  ]»n>u<I  rich  man's  eye 

Fhisiiiiii;  4*niiiiiiaiiil,  mul  tin*  lieart-1»re]ikin«;  scene 

of  iliiHi-^ainU  likf  liinisrlf; — he  little  heeds  i-:« 

Thi*  rln't«iri«'  t»t'  tviiinnv;    liis  hate 

Is  «|Urnrhlf**s  as  liis  wixnigs  ;   he  luu«;h.s  to  scorn 

TIk*  vain  aii<l  Ml  I  it  in*M.'k(TV  t»f  words, 

Fi'fliiJ^'  the  hoiTnr  t»f  the  tymnt's  deeds, 

And  univstrainetl  Imt  l»y  ilie  arm  of  j>ower,  is 

That  knows  and  dreads  Ids  enmitv. 

The  inm  iimI  df  penury  still  compels 

llrr  wretrhiMl  slave  to  1m)w  the  knee  to  wealth. 

Anil  i»nison,  witli  un]>n>Ktable  toil, 

A  lift;  Unt  v«»id  of  solace  to  confinu  ui 

The  very  cliains  tluit  l»in«l  him  to  his  doom. 

Natuiv,  impartial  in  munificence, 

Has  j^nf'ted  man  with  all-sulnluing  will. 

Matter,  with  all  its  transitory  shapes, 

Lifs  sul»j«M.lnl  ami  j»lastic  at  his  feet,  i;i5 

That,  weak   finin  l)nntla^r(.^  tremble  as  they  tread. 

\\)\v  many  a   riislie   Milton  has  past  hy, 

Siillin;,'  tla*  speeilile'^s  l(>n«iin;4s  (►f  his  heart. 

In   unremillin',^  <lnul^'erv  and  eai*e ! 

How  many  a  vul'^ar  Cato  has  conipelled 

11  i^  enriL:i<*s,  no  lonirer  tameless  then. 

To  m«»nhl  a  i»in,  (»r  fahrieate  a  nail! 

Ilnw  many  a   Newton,  to  whose  pjissive  ken 

Those  mi;ility  spheres  that  ^em  infinity 

Wen'  only  sjH'cks  of  tinsel,  fixed  in  heaven  14, 

To  liiL^ht  tile  midnights  of  his  native  town! 

^  et  every  heart  contains  perfection's  germ  : 
The  wisest  of  the  sages  of  the  earth, 
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That  ever  from  the  stores  of  reason  drew 

Science  and  truth,  and  virtue*s  dreadless  tone,  150 

Were  but  a  weak  and  inexperienced  boy. 

Proud,  sensual,  unimpassioned,  unimbued 

Witli  pure  desire  and  universal  love. 

Compared  to  that  higli  being,  of  cloudless  brain, 

Untainted  passion,  elevated  will,  iss 

Which  death  (who  even  would  linger  long  in  awe 

Within  liis  noble  presence,  and  beneath  ' 

His  changeless  eyebeam,)  might  alone  subdue. 

Him,  every  slave  now  dragging  through  the  filth 

Of  some  corrupted  city  his  sad  life,  i«o 

Pining  with  famine,  swoln  with  luxury. 

Blunting  the  keenness  of  his  spiritual  sense 

With  narrow  schemings  and  unwortliy  cares, 

Or  madly  rushing  through  all  violent  crime. 

To  move  the  deep  stagnation  of  his  soul, —  i«6 

Might  imitate  and  equal. 

But  mean  lust 
Has  bound  its  chains  so  tight  around  the  earth, 
That  all  within  it  but  the  virtuous  man 
Is  venal:  gold  or  fame  will  surely  reach 
Tlie  price  prefixed  by  selfishness,  to  all  i-o 

But  him  of  resolute  and  unchanging  will ; 
Whom,  nor  the  plaudits  of  a  servile  crowd. 
Nor  the  vile  joys  of  tainting  luxury. 
Can  bribe  to  yield  his  elevated  soul 
To  tyranny  or  falsehood,  though  they  wield  i7:» 

With  blood-red  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

All  things  are  sold  :   the  very  light  of  lietiven 
Is  venal ;  earth's  unsparing  gifts  of  love. 
The  smallest  and  most  despicable  things 
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That  lurk  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep,  im 

All  objects  of  our  life,  even  life  itself, 

And  the  poor  pittance  which  the  laws  allow 

Of  lil)erty,  the  fellowship  of  man. 

Those  duties  which  his  heart  of  human  love 

Should  urge  him  to  perform  instinctively,  m 

Are  l)Ouglit  and  sold  as  in  a  public  mart 

Of  undisguising  selfishness,  that  sets 

On  each  it.s  price,  the  stamp-mark  of  her  reign. 

Even  love  is  sold  ;   tlie  solace  of  all  woe 

Is  turned  to  deadliest  agony,  old  age  nw 

Sliivers  in  selfish  beauty's  loathing  arms. 

And  youth's  comipted  impulses  prepare 

A  life  of  liorror  from  the  blighting  bane 

Of  commerce ;   whilst  the  pestilence  that  springs 

From  unenjoying  sensualism,  has  filled  iw 

All  human  life  with  hvdra-headed  woes. 

Falseliood  demands  but  gold  to  pay  the  pangs 

Of  outraged  conscience;  for  the  slavisli  priest 

Sets  no  great  value  on  liis  hireling  faith  : 

A  little  ]>assing  pomp,  some  servile  souls,  ti»» 

Whom  cowardice  itself  might  safely  chain, 

Or  tlie  s])are  mite  of  avarice  could  bribe 

To  deck  the  triumpli  of  tlieir  languid  zeal, 

Can  make  liim  minister  to  tvrannv. 

More  daring  crime  re<[uires  a  loftier  meed:  -hk, 

Without  a  sliudder,  tlie  slave-soldier  lends 

His  arm  to  murderous  deeds,  and  steels  his  heart, 

When  the  dread  chxiuence  of  dying  men. 

Low  miu'din*'  on  the  lonelv  field  of  fame. 

Assails  that  nature,  whose  a})plause  he  sells  210 

For  the  gross  blessings  of  a  }»atriot  mob. 

For  the  vile  gratitude  of  heartless  kings, 

And  for  a  coM  world's  good  word,  —viler  still ! 
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There  is  a  nobler  glory,  which  survives 

Until  our  being  fades,  and,  solacing  215 

All  human  care,  accompanies  its  change; 

Deserts  not  virtue  in  the  dungeon's  gloom. 

And,  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  guides 

Its  footsteps  through  that  labyrinth  of  crime ; 

Imbues  his  lineaments  with  dauntlessness,  220 

Even  when,  from  power's  avenging  hand,  he  takes 

Its  sweetest,  last  and  noblest  title— death ; 

— The  consciousness  of  good,  wliicli  neither  gold, 

Nor  sordid  fame,  nor  hope  of  heavenly  bliss, 

Can  purchase ;  but  a  life  of  resolute  good,  225 

Unalterable  wiU,  quenchless  desire 

Of  universal  happiness,  the  heart 

That  beats  with  it  in  unison,  the  brain, 

Whose  ever  wakeful  wisdom  toils  to  change 

Reason's  rich  stores  for  its  eternal  weal.  230 

This  commerce  of  sincerest  virtue  needs 

Xo  mediative  signs  of  selfishness, 

No  jealous  int^rcoiurse  of  wretched  gain, 

No  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  long; 

In  just  and  equal  measure  all  is  weighed,  235 

One  scale  contains  the  sum  of  human  weal. 

And  one,  the  good  man's  heart. 

How  vainly  seek 
The  selfish  for  that  happiness  denied 
To  aught  but  virtue!     Blind  and  hardened,  they, 
Who  hope  for  peace  amid  the  storms  of  care,  240 

Who  covet  power  they  know  not  how  to  use, 
And  sigh  for  pleasure  they  refuse  to  give, — 
Madly  they  frustrate  still  their  own  designs; 
And,  where  they  hope  that  <[uiet  to  enjoy 
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AVliicli  virtiu-  i»ictuivs.  liitteniess  of  soul,  ui 

Vimu)i  n*jj:n*is,  aiul  vain  n*i>entaiioes, 
I>isoasf,  ili<;:ust.  ami  lav^itudo.  jjcrvade 
Tla-ir  valiu4fss  an«l  iniseraMe  lives. 

l»ut  linarv-lifaihMl  st.*ltishiu»?«  has  felt 

Its  ih*atli-1ilo\v.  and  is  tottering  to  the  grave:  ss* 

A  liriu'htcr  ni(»rn  awaits  the  human  dav, 

AVlu-n  evorv  transfer  of  earth's  natural  jrifls 

shall  1h»  a  onnimeroe  of  «;ikx1  wonls  and  works; 

When  jMiverty  and  wealth,  the  thirst  of  fame. 

The  fear  <if  infamy,  disi-ase  and  woe,  tu 

War  with  its  millit»n  liom^rs,  and  fierce  hell 

Sliall  live  hut  in  the  memory  of  time, 

Wliu,  like  a  jR'uitent  lilH?rtine,  shall  start, 

L(x^k  Uiek,  and  shudder  at  his  younger  years. 
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VI. 


All  touch,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
The  Spirit  felt  the  Fairy's  burning  speech. 

O'er  the  thin  texture  of  its  frame, 
The  varying  periods  painted  changing  glows, 

As  on  a  summer  even,  /» 

Wlien  soul-enfolding  music  floats  around, 
Tlie  stainless  mirror  of  the  lake 
Be-images  the  eastern  gloom, 
Mingling  convulsively  its  purple  hues 

With  sunset's  burnished  gold.  lo 

Then  thus  the  Spirit  spoke : 
It  is  a  wild  and  miserable  world ! 

Thorny,  and  full  of  care. 
Which  every  fiend  can  make  his  prey  at  will. 

O  Fairy !  in  the  lapse  of  years,  15 

Is  there  no  hope  in  store  ? 
Will  yon  vast  suns  roll  on 
Tnt<3rminably,  still  illuming 
Tlie  night  of  so  many  wi^etched  souls, 

And  see  no  hope  for  them  ?  20 

Will  not  the  universal  Spirit  e'er 
Revivify  this  withered  limb  of  Heaven  ? 

Tlie  Fairy  calmly  smiled 
In  comfort,  and  a  kindling  gleam  of  hope 

Suffused  the  Spirit's  lineaments.  2a 

Oh !   rest  thee  tranquil ;   chase  those  fearful  doubts, 
Which  ne'er  could  rack  an  everlasting  soul, 
Tliat  sees  the  chains  which  bind  it  to  its  doom. 
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Yfs !   criiii*'  ainl  niis*Ty  are  in  yonder  earth, 

FuIs^'IkmnI,  mistake,  and  lust ;  » 

But  titt'  eternal  world 
rmitaiiiH  at  once  tlte  evil  and  the  cure. 
Siiue  eminent  in  virtue  shidl  start  up. 

Even  in  f»er\'ersest  time: 
The  truths  of  their  pure  lips,  tliat  never  die,  js 

Shall  bind  the  scorpion  falsehood  with  a  wreath 

Of  ever-living  flame, 
Tntil  tlie  monster  sting  it^self  to  death. 

How  sweet  a  scene  will  earth  l»econie! 
Of  imrcst  spirits,  a  pure  dwelling-place,  # 

Symphonious  witli  the  planetary  spheres ; 
Wlien  man,  with  changeless  nature  coalescing. 
Will  undertake  regenerations  work, 
When  its  ungenial  |>oIes  no  longer  point 

Tn  the  re<l  and  Imleful  sun  is 

That  fainllv  twinkles  tliere. 


Spirit !    on  yonder  earth, 
Fals«!lifMMl  now  triumplis  ;   dciully  power 
Mas  fixed  its  seal  upon  the  lip  of  truth! 

ifatluess  and  miserv  are  there  I 
T1h»  haj>piest   is  most  wretched !    Yet  confide, 
I'litil  jmre  health-droj>s,  from  the  cup  of  joy, 
Fall  like  a  dew  of  l)alni  upon  the  world.* 
Now,  to  the  scene  I  shew,  in  silence  turn, 
And  rtNul  the  blood-stained  charter  of  all  woe, 
Wliich  nature  soon,  with  recreating  hand, 
Will  blot  in  nu>roy  from  the  book  of  earth. 


;>.> 


'  Tlu'  nwt  of  thin  Hection  of  Queen  the  Postscript  to  the  Preface  of  which. 

.yfnh,  iuu\  th«^  whole  of  Section  VII,  Mm.  Shelley  states  that  this  Fc«ton- 

»r«»  otiiittf'd  from  the  firrtt  e<lition  of  tion  was   macie  by  the  publisher  at 

l.S.'iU,  hut  ri'Htoi-c*!  ill  the  bcooihI, — in  her  retpiest. 
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irow  bold  the  flight  of  passion's  wandering  wing, 

How  swift  tlie  step  of  reason's  firmer  tread, 

How  cabn  and  sweet  the  victories  of  life,  no 

How  terrorless  the  triumph  of  the  grave ! 

How  powerless  were  the  mightiest  monarch's  arm, 

Vain  his  loud  threat,  and  impotent  his  frown! 

How  ludicrous  the  priest's  dogmatic  roar! 

The  weight  of  his  exterminating  curse,  (w 

How  light !   and  liis  affected  charity, 

To  suit  the  pressure  of  the  changing  times. 

What  palpable  deceit! — but  for  thy  £ud, 

Eeligion !   but  for  thee,  prolific  fiend, 

WTio  peoplest  earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men,  70 

And  heaven  with  slaves! 

Thou  taintest  all  tliou  lookest  upon ! — the  stars, 

Wliich  on  thy  cradle  beamed  so  brightly  sweet, 

Were  gods  to  the  distempered  playfulness 

Of  thy  untutored  infancy :  the  trees,  ts 

Tlie  grass,  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea, 

All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly. 

Were  gods :    the  sun  had  homage,  and  the  moon 

Her  worsliipper.     Then  tliou  becamest,  a  boy, 

More  daring  in  thy  frenzies :   every  shape,  w 

Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild, 

Whicli,  from  sensation's  relics,  fancy  culls ; 

Tlie  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost, 

The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 

That  give  a  shape  to  nature's  varied  works,  8-. 

Had  life  and  place  in  tlie  corrupt  belief 

Of  thy  blind  heart :  yet  still  thy  youthful  hands 

Were  pure  of  human  blood.     Then  manhood  gave 

Its  strength  and  ardour  to  thy  frenzied  brain ; 

Thine  eager  gaze  scanned  the  stupendous  scene,  90 
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Wliose  wouilei's  mofkeii  the  knowledge  of  thy  pridt ; 

Their  everlasting  and  imchaiiging  ]aws 

Kepioached  ttiine  ignorauce.     Awhile  ihoii  stoodst 

Baffled  and  gloomy ;  then  thou  didst  sum  up 

The  elements  of  all  that  thou  didst  know; 

The  changing  seasons,  winter's  leaHess  reign. 

The  budding  of  the  heayen-bieathing  tiees, 

The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  nighty 

The  sun-rise,  and  the  setting  of  the  mooo. 

Earthquakes  and  'wars,  and  poisons  and  disease,  « 

And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point, 

Conveigii^  thou  didst  bend  and  called  it  God  I 

The  self-sofficiog,  the  omnipotent. 

The  mercifal,  and  the  avengii^;  Godl 

Who,  prototype  of  human  misrule,  sits  u 

High  in  heaven's  realm,  upon  a  golden  throne. 

Even  like  on  earthly  king;  and  whose  dread  work. 

Hell,  gapes  for  ever  for  the  unhappy  slaves 

Of  fate,  whom  he  created,  in  hia  sport. 

To  triumph  in  their  torments  when  they  feU !  ii 

Earth  lieard  the  name ;  earth  trembled,  as  the  smoke 

Of  his  revenge  ascended  up  to  heaven, 

Blotting  the  constellations ;  and  tlie  cries 

Of  millions,  butchered  in  sweet  confidence 

And  unsuspecting  peace,  even  when  the  bonds  n 

Of  safety  were  confirmed  by  wordy  oaths 

Sworn  in  Ids  dreadful  name,  rung  through  the  land ; 

Whilst  innocent  babes  writhed  on  thy  stubborn  spear, 

And  thou  didst  laugh  to  hear  the  mother's  shriek 

Of  maniac  gladness,  as  the  sacred  steel  » 

Felt  cold  in  her  torn  entrails! 


Religion !  thou  wert  then  in  manhood's  prime : 
But  age  crept  on :  one  God  would  not  suffice 
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For  senile  puerility ;  thou  fi-aniedst 

A  tale  to  suit  thy  dotage,  and  to  glut  12& 

Thy  misery-thirsting  soul,  that  the  mad  fiend 

Thy  wickedness  had  pictured,  might  aiford 

A  plea  for  sating  the  unnatural  thirst 

For  murder,  rapine,  violence,  and  crime, 

That  still  consumed  thy  being,  even  when  iso 

Tliou  heardst  tlie  step  of  fate ; — that  flames  might  light 

Thv  funeral  scene,  and  the  shrill  horrent  shrieks 

Of  parents  dyhig  on  the  pile  that  burned 

To  light  their  children  to  thy  paths,  the  roar 

Of  the  encircling  flames,  the  exulting  cries  135 

Of  thine  apostles,  loud  commingling  there, 

Might  sate  thine  ^  hungry  ear 

Even  on  the  bed  of  death ! 

But  now  contempt  is  mocking  thy  grey  hairs ; 

Thou  art  descending  to  the  darksome  grave,  140 

Unhonoured  and  unpitied,  but  by  those 

Whose  pride  is  passing  by  like  thine,  and  sheds, 

Like  thine,  a  glare  that  fades  before  the  sun 

Of  truth,  and  shines  but  in  the  dreadful  night 

That  long  has  lowered  above  the  ruined  world.  us 

Throughout  these  infinite  orbs  of  mingling  light, 

Of  which  yon  earth  is  one,  is  wide  diffused 

A  spirit  of  activity  and  life, 

That  knows  no  term,  cessation,  or  decay ; 

That  fades  not  when  the  lamp  of  earthly  life,  i«o 

Extinguished  in  the  dampness  of  the  grave, 

Awhile  there  slumbers,  more  than  when  the  babe 

In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being  feels 

The  impulses  of  sublunary  thingSj 

^  Mrs.  SheUey  substitutes  thy  for  thine  in  the  second  edition  of  1889. 
VOL.  IV.  F  F 
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And  all  is  wonder  to  unpractised  sense:  la 

lUit,  active,  stedtast,  and  eternal,  still 

CSuidcs  the  tierce  wliirlwind,  in  the  tempest  roars. 

Cheers  in  llie  day,  breathes  in  the  balmy  groves, 

Stren«^thens  in  health,  and  poisons  in  disease; 

And  in  tlie  storm  of  change,  that  ceaselessly  i« 

\U)\ls  round  tlic  eternal  universe,  and  shakes 

Its  undecaying  battlement,  presides, 

ApjKM-tioning  with  irresistible  law 

The  place  each  spring  of  its  machine  sludl  fill; 

So  that  when  waves  on  waves  tumultuous  heap  i« 

Confusion  to  the  clouds,  and  fiercely  driven 

Heaven's  lightnings  scorch  the  uprooted  ocean-fords, 

Whilst,  to  the  eye  of  shipwrecked  mariner, 

I»ne  sitting  on  the  bare  and  shuddering  rock. 

All  seems  unlinked  contingency  and  chance :  ita 

Xo  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 

A  vague  and  unnccessitateil  task, 

Or  acts  but  as  it  must  and  ought  to  act. 

Evi'ii  the  luinutest  molecule  of  light, 

That  in  an  Ajuil  sunbeam's  fleeting  glow  i: 

Fiillills  its  destined,  lliough  invisible  work, 

The  universal  Spirit  guides ;   nor  less, 

When  nieniloss  ambition,  or  mad  zeal, 

Has  led  two  hosts  of  dupes  to  battle-field, 

That,  blind,  they  there  may  dig  each  other's  gmves,    i*^^ 

And  call  the  sad  work  t^lorv,  does  it  rule 

AH  passions  :   not  a  thought,  a  will,  an  act, 

Xo  working  of  the  tyrant's  moody  mind, 

Xor  one  misgiving  of  the  slaves  who  boast 

Their  servitude,  to  hide  the  shame  they  feel,  i>5 

Xor  the  events  enchaining  every  will. 

That  fnjm  the  dei»ths  of  unrecorded  time 

Have  drawn  all-intluencing  virtue,  pass 
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Unrecognized,  or  unforeseen  by  thee, 

Soul  of  tlie  Universe !   eternal  spring  loo 

Of  life  and  deatli,  of  happiness  and  woe, 

Of  all  that  chequers  the  phantasmal  scene 

Tliat  floats  before  our  eyes  in  wavering  light, 

Wliich  gleams  but  on  the  darkness  of  our  prison, 

AMiose  chains  and  massy  walls  195 

We  feel,  but  cannot  see. 

Spirit  of  Nature !   all-sufficing  Power, 

Necessity !   thou  mother  of  the  world ! 

Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  thou 

Kequirest  no  prayers  or  praises ;  the  caprice  200 

Of  man's  weak  will  belongs  no  more  to  thee 

Than  do  the  changeful  passions  of  his  breast 

To  thy  unvarying  harmony:  the  slave, 

Whose  horrible  lusts  spread  misery  o'er  the  world. 

And  the  good  man,  who  lifts,  witli  virtuous  pride,       205 

His  being,  in  the  siglit  of  happiness, 

Tliat  springs  from  his  own  works;  the  poison-tree, 

Beneath  whose  shade  all  life  is  withered  up. 

And  the  fair  oak,  whose  leafy  dome  affords 

A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love  210 

Are  registered,  are  equal  in  thy  sight: 

No  love,  no  hate  tliou  cherishest ;  revenge 

And  favoritism,  and  worst  desire  of  fame 

Tliou  knowest  not :   all  that  the  wide  world  contains 

Are  but  thy  passive  instruments,  and  thou  215 

liegardst  them  all  with  an  impartial  eye, 

Wliose  joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feel, 

Because  thou  hast  not  human  sense. 

Because  thou  art  not  human  mind. 

Yes !  when  the  sweeping  storm  of  time  220 

Has  sung  its  death-dirge  o'er  the  ruined  fanes 

F  F  2 
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And  broken  altars  of  the  almighty  fiend. 
Whose  name  usurps  thy  honors,  and  the  blood 
Through  centuries  clotted  there,  has  floated  down 
The  tainted  flood  of  ages,  shalt  thou  live  «5 

I'nchangeable !     A  shrine  is  raised  to  thee, 

Which,  nor  the  tempest  breath  of  time, 

Nor  the  interminable  flood, 

Over  earth's  slight  pageant  rolling, 

Availeth  to  destrov, —  t» 

The  sensitive  extension  of  the  world. 

Tliat  wonderous^  and  eternal  fane, 
Where  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  evil  join, 
To  do  the  will  of  strong  necessity. 

And  life,  in  multitudinous  shapes,  ts& 

Still  pressing  forward  where  no  term  can  be. 

Like  hungry  and  unresting  flame 
Curls  round  the  eternal  columns  of  its  strength. 

^  Although  this  unusual  orthogra-  p.  439),  it  is  Dot  impoesible  that  it 
phy  IB  not  adopted  elsewhere  in  Queen  was  here  preferred  for  rhythmical 
Mab  (see  line  64  of  the  next  section,       reasons. 
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SPIRIT. 

I  WAS  an  infant  when  my  mother  went 

To  see  an  atheist  burned.     She  took  me  there: 

The  dark-robed  priests  were  met  around  the  pile ; 

The'  multitude  was  gazing  silently; 

And  as  the  culprit  passed  with  dauntless  mien,  & 

Tempered  disdain  in  his  unaltering  eye, 

Mixed  with  a  quiet  smile,  shone  calmly  forth : 

The  tliirsty  fire  crept  round  his  manly  limbs; 

His  resolute  eyes  were  scorched  to  blindness  soon ; 

His  death-pang  rent  my  heart !  the  insensate  mob         lo 

Uttered  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  I  wept. 

Weep  not,  child !  cried  my  mother,  for  that  man 

Has  said.  There  is  no  God. 

FAIKY. 

There  is  no  God ! 
Nature  confirms  the  faith  his  death-groan  sealed: 
Let  heaven  and  earth,  let  man's  revolving  race,  i6 

His  ceaseless  generations  tell  their  tale ; 
Let  every  part  depending  on  the  chain 
That  links  it  to  the  whole,  point  to  the  hand 
That  grasps  its  term !  let  every  seed  that  falls 
In  silent  eloquence  unfold  its  store  20 

Of  argument :  infinity  within. 
Infinity  without,  belie  creation; 
The  exterminable  spirit  it  contains 
Is  nature's  only  God;  but  human  pride 
Is  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names  25 

To  liide  its  ignorance. 
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Tlie  name  of  God 
Has  fenced*  about  all  crime  with  holiness. 
Himself  tlie  creature  of  his  worshippers, 
Whose  names  and  attributes  and  passions  change, 
Seeva,  Buddh,  Fob,  Jehovali,  God,  or  Lord,  ao 

Even  witli  the  human  dupes  who  build  his  shrines, 
Still  serving  o'er  the  war-polluted  world 
For  desolation's  watch-word;  whether  hosts 
Stain  his  death-blushing  chariot-wheels,  as  on 
Triumi)hantly  they  roll,  whilst  Brahmins  raise  35 

A  sacred  hymn  to  mingle  with  the  groans ; 
Or  countless  partners  of  his  power  divide 
His  t}Tanny  to  weakness ;  or  the  smoke 
Of  burning  towns,  the  cries  of  female  helplessness, 
I'nanned  old  age,  and  youth,  and  infancy,  40 

Horribly  massacred,  ascend  to  heaven 
In  lionour  of  his  name;  or,  last  and  worst, 
Earth  gi'oans  beneatli  religion's  iron  age, 
And  ]H'ic*sts  dure  1  nibble  of  a  God  of  peace, 
Even  whilst  their  hands  are  red  with  guiltless  bk>od,    4j 
Murderiii;^'  the  while,  uprooting  every  genu 
Of  truth,  exlerniinuting,  spoiling  all, 
Making  the  earth  a  slau<diter-house ! 

O  S])irit !    through  the  sense 
r>y  which  thy  inner  nature  was  ap]>rised  :o 

Of  outward  shews,  vague  dreams  have  rolled. 
And  varied  reniiuisoences  have  waked 

Tablets  that  never  fade  ; 
All  things  have  b(»en  imprinted  there, 
'i'he  stars,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  sky, 
Kven  the  unshapeliest  lineaments 
Of  wild  and  lleeting  visions 

Have  left  a  record  there 

To  testilV  of  earth. 
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These  are  my  empire,  for  to  me  is  given  «o 

The  wonders  of  tlie  liuman  world  to  keep, 
And  fancy's  thin  creations  to  endow 
AVitli  manner,  being,  and  reality  ; 
Therefore  a  wondrons  phantom,  from  the  dreams 
Of  human  errors  dense  and  purblind  faith,  cs 

I  will  evoke,  to  meet  tliy  questioning. 
Ahasuerus,  rise ! 

A  strange  and  woe-worn  wight 
Arose  beside  the  battlement. 

And  stood  unmoving  there.  70 

His  inessential  figure  cast  no  shade 

Upon  tlie  golden  floor; 
His  port  and  mien  bore  mark  of  many  years. 
And  chronicles  of  untold  ancient ness 
Were  legible  within  his  beamless  eye :  75 

Yet  his  cheek  bore  the  mark  of  youth ; 
Freshness  and  vigor  knit  his  manly  frame  ; 
The  wisdom  of  old  age  was  mingled  there 
With  youth's  primieval  dauntlessness ; 

And  inexpressible  woe,  »> 

Chastened  by  fearless  ixisignation,  gave 
An  awful  grace  to  his  all-speaking  brow. 

SPIRIT. 

Is  there  a  (tod  ? 

AHASUERUS. 

Is  there  a  (tod ! — aye,  an  almighty  (Jod, 

And  vengeful  as  almighty  !     Once  his  voice  w 

Was  heard  on  earth :   earth  shuddered  at  the  sound ; 

The  fiery-visaged  firmament  expressed 

Abhorrence,  and  the  grave  of  nature  yawneil 
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To  Hwallow  all  the  dauntless  and  the  good 
That  dartMl  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  throne, 
(Jilt  as  it  was  with  i>ower.     None  hut  slaves 
Survived, — I'old-hliKxhtl  slaves,  who  did  the  work 
Of  tyrannous  omni{»otence ;  whose  souls 
Xo  honest  indignation  ever  urged 
To  elcjvatinl  (hirin<^,  to  one  deed 
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AVliich  (^ross  and  sensual  self  did  not  pollute. 
These  slaves  built  temples  for  the  omnipotent  fiend, 
(loiyeous  and  vast :  the  costly  altars  smoked 
With  human  bIoo<l,  and  hideous  paeans  rung 
Tlirou<;li  all  the  longnlrawTi  aisles.     A  murderer  heani 
His  v<»iee  in  K<;:>'pt,  one  whose  gifts  and  arts  loi 

Had  raised  him  to  his  eminence  in  power. 
Accomplice  of  onmijiotence  in  crime, 
And  confidant  of  the  all-knowing  one. 

These  were  »Tehovah's  words.  io& 

From  an  eternitv  of  idleness 

1,  (J(kI,  awoke;  in  seven  days*  toil  made  earth 

From  n(»tliin;4 ;    re.st(»(l,  and  created  man : 

I  plac^ed  him  in  a  j>ara(lise,  and  there 

Planted  tlic*  tree  of  evil,  so  that  he  no 

Mi^^lit  eat  and  perish,  and  my  soul  procure 

Wherewith  to  sate  its  malice,  and  to  turn, 

Kven  like  a  heartless  conqueror  of  the  earth, 

All  miserv  to  mv  fame.     The  race  of  men 

Chosen  to  my  honour,  with  impunity  iis 

May  sate  the  lusts  I  jdanted  in  their  heart. 

Here   I  conmiand  thee  hence  to  lead  them  on, 

I'ntil,  with  hardened  feet,  their  conquering  troops 

Wade  on  the  promised  soil  through  woman's  Idood, 

And  make  my  name  be  dreaded  through  the  land.        lao 

V"et  ever  lunninir  flame  and  ceaseless  woe 
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Shall  be  the  doom  of  their  eternal  souls, 

With  every  soul  on  this  ungrateful  earth, 

Virtuous  or  vicious,  weak  or  strong, — even  all 

Shall  perish,  to  fulfill  the  blind  revenge  125 

(Which  you,  to  men,  call  justice)  of  their  God. 

The  murderer's  brow 
Quivered  with  horror. 

God  omnipotent. 
Is  there  no  mercy  ?   must  our  punishment 
Be  endless  ?   will  long  ages  roll  away,  130 

And  see  no  term  ?   Oh !   wherefore  hast  thou  made 
In  mockery  and  wrath  tliis  evil  earth  ? 
Mercy  becomes  the  powerful — be  but  just: 

0  God !   repent  and  save. 

One  way  remains  : 

1  will  beget  a  son,  and  he  sliall  bear  135 
The  sins  of  all  the  world;   he  shall  arise 

In  an  unnoticed  corner  of  the  earth. 

And  there  shall  die  upon  a  cross,  and  purge 

The  universal  crime;   so  that  the  few 

On  whom  my  grace  descends,  those  who  are  marked 

As  vessels  to  the  lionor  of  their  God,  141 

May  credit  this  strange  sacrifice,  and  save 

Tlieir  souls  alive :   millions  shall  live  and  die. 

Who  ne'er  shall  call  upon  tlieir  Saviour's  name. 

But,  unredeemed,  go  to  the  gaping  grave.  us 

Thousands  shall  deem  it  an  old  woman's  tale, 

Such  as  the  nurses  frighten  babes  withal : 

These  in  a  gulph  of  anguish  and  of  flame 

Shall  curse  their  reprobation  endlessly, 

Yet  tenfold  pangs  shall  force  them  to  avow,  iso 

Even  on  their  beds  of  torment,  where  they  howl. 
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My  lionor,  and  the  justice  of  their  doom. 

AVliat  then  avail  their  virtuous  deeds,  their  thoughts 

Of  purity,  with  radiant  «:^nius  bright, 

Or  lit  with  human  reason's  eartldy  ray  ?  us 

Many  are  called,  but  few  will  I  elect. 

Do  thou  my  bidding,  ]Moses ! 

Even  the  murderer's  cheek 
Was  blanched  with  horror,  and  his  quivering  lips 
Scarce  faintly  uttered — 0  almighty  one, 
I  tremble  and  obey!  i«o 

0  Spirit  I  centuries  have  set  their  seal 

On  tliis  heart  of  many  wounds,  and  loaded  brain. 

Since  the  Incarnate  came:  humblv  he  came. 

Veiling  his  horrible  Godhead  in  the  shape 

Of  man,  scorned  by  the  world,  his  name  unheard,         i68 

Save  by  the  rabble  of  liis  native  town, 

Kven  as  a  parisli  demagogue.     lie  led 

The  crowd  ;  lie  tjuiglit  tliem  justice,  truth,  and  i>eace, 

In  seinbLincc  ;  but  he  lit  within  their  souls 

The  quenchless  flames  of  zeal,  and  blest  the  sword        170 

He  brought  on  earth  to  satiate  with  the  blooil 

Of  truth  and  freedom  his  nialiirnant  soul. 

At  length  his  mortal  frame  was  k*d  to  death. 

1  st<x)d  ])eside  him:  on  the  torturing  cross 

Xo  pain  {ussaile<l  his  unterrestrial  sense ;  i:;. 

And  vet  he  groaned.     Indignantlv  I  summed 

The  ujassacres  and  miseries  which  his  name 

Had  sanctioned  in  my  country,  and  I  cried, 

(lO !  go  !  in  mockery. 

A  smile  of  godlike  malice  reillumined^  iso 

His  ftxding  lineaments. — I  go,  he  cried, 
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So  ill  Shelley's  edition  ;  but  reillumal  in  Mrs.  ShelleyV  second  etUtion  of  1S39. 
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But  thou  shalt  wander  o'er  the  unquiet  earth 

Eternally. The  dampness  of  the  grave 

Bathed  my  imperishable  front.     I  fell, 

And  long  lay  tranced  upon  the  charmed  soiL  iss 

'Wlien  I  awoke  heU  burned  within  my  brain, 

Which  staggered  on  its  seat;  for  aU  around 

Tlie  mouldering  relics  of  my  kindred  lay, 

Even  as  the  Almighty's  ire  arrested  them, 

And  in  their  various  attitudes  of  death  loo 

My  murdered  cliildren's  mute  and  eyeless  sculls 

Glared  ghastily^  upon  me. 

But  my  soul, 
From  sight  and  sense  of  the  polluting  woe 
Of  tyranny,  had  long  learned  to  prefer 
Hell's  freedom  to  the  servitude  of  heaven.  195 

Tlierefore  I  rose,  and  dauntlessly  began 
My  lonely  and  unending  pilgrimage, 
Ivesolved  to  wage  unweariable  war 
With  my  almighty  tyrant,  and  to  hurl 
Defiance  at  his  impotence  to  harm  200 

Beyond  the  curse  I  bore.     The  very  hand 
That  barred  my  passage  to  the  peaceful  grave 
Has  crushed  the  earth  to  misery,  and  given 
Its  empire  to  the  chosen  of  his  slaves. 
These  have  I  seen,  even  from  the  earliest  dawn  205 

Of  w^eak,  unstable  and  precarious  power; 
Then  preaching  peace,  as  now  they  practise  war, 
So,  when  they  turned  but  from  the  massacre 
Of  unofl'ending  infidels,  to  quench 

Tlieir  thirst  for  ruin  in  the  very  blood  -no 

That  flowed  in  their  own  veins,  and  pityless  zeal 
Froze  ever)''  human  feeling,  as  the  wife 

'  So  in  Shelley's  edition  ;  but  ghastly  iu  Mrs.  Shelley's  second  of  1839. 
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Sheuthed  in  her  InisbaiKUs  heart  the  sacred  steel. 

Even  whilst  its  hopes  were  dreaming  of  her  love ; 

And  friends  to  friends,  brothers  to  brothers  stood  m 

Opposeil  in  blooiliest  battle-field,  and  war, 

Scarce  satiable  by  fate's  last  death-draught  waged, 

Dnink  from  the  winepress  of  the  Almighty's  wrath; 

Whilst  the  red  cross,  in  mockery  of  peace, 

Pointed  to  victory!     When  the  fray  was  done,  t» 

No  remnant  of  the  extenninated  faith 

Sur\ived  to  tell  its  ruin,  but  the  flesh, 

With  putrid  smoke  poisoning  the  atmosphere, 

That  rotted  on  the  half-extinguished  pila 


Yes !    I  have  seen  God's  worshippers  unsheathe 

The  swonl  of  his  revenge,  when  grace  descended. 

Confirming  all  unnatural  impulses, 

To  sanctify  their  desolating  deeds ; 

And  fmntic  j>rii'sts  waved  the  ill-omened  cross 

(.)'er  tlie  unhappy  earth :   then  shone  the  sun 

On  showers  of  ^nn*e  fi\>ni  the  upflasliing  steel 

Of  safe  assassi nation,  and  all  crime 

^lade  stingless  1)V  tlie  spirits^  of  the  Lord, 

And  blood-red  iTiin])Ows  canopied  tlie  land. 


Spirit !    no  year  of  my  eventful  being  235 

Has  i^assed  unstained  l»y  crime  and  misery, 
Whicli  flows  from  tJod's  own  faith.    I've  marked  his  slaves 
With  tongues  whose  lies  are  venomous,  beguile 
Tlie  insensate  mob,  and,  whilst  one  hand  was  red 
With  murder,  feign  to  stixitch  the  other  out  240 

For  brotlierliood  and  peace ;   and  that  they  now 
Babble  of  love  and  mercv,  whilst  their  deeds 
Are  marked  witli  all  the  narrowness  and  crime 

*  Mr.  Roxsctti  8ub»titutc8  Spirit  for  spirits  .  I  incline  to  think  tpiriu  ik  righU 
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That  freedom's  young  arm  dare^  not  yet  chastise, 

Eeason  may  claim  our  gratitude,  who  now  245 

Establishing  the  imperishable  throne 

Of  truth,  and  stubborn  virtue,  maketh  vain 

The  unprevailing  malice  of  my  foe, 

"WTiose  bootless  rage  heaps  torments  for  the  brave. 

Adds  impotent  eternities  to  pain,  250 

Wliilst  keenest  disappointment  racks  his  breast 

To  see  the  smiles  of  peace  around  them  play. 

To  frustrate  or  to  sanctify  their  doom. 

Thus  have  I  stood, — through  a  wild  waste  of  years 

Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony,  255 

Yet  peaceful,  and  serene,  and  self-enshrined. 

Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible  curse 

With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will. 

Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce  flame 

Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand  aeo 

A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there ; 

Yet  peacefully  and  movelessly  it  braves 

Tlie  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm, 

As  in  the  sun-light's  calm  it  spreads 

Its  worn  and  withered  arms  on  high  2^5 

To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  noon. 

The  Fairy  waved  her  wand : 
Aliasuerus  fled 
Fast  as  the  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and  mist. 
That  lurk  in  the  glens  of  a  twilight  grove,  270 

Flee  from  the  morning  beam : 
The  matter  of  whicli  dreams  are  made 
Not  more  endowed  with  actual  life 
Tlian  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  tliought.  275 

'  Mra.   SheUej  readA  cUtrfs  in  the       is  dare  in  Shelley's  e<lition. 
•ecdod  edition  of  1839  ;  hut  the  wonl 
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VIII. 

The  present  and  the  jmst  thou  hast  beheld : 
It  was  a  desolate  sight.     Now,  Spirit,  learn 

The  secrets  of  the  future. — Time ! 
Unfold  the  brooding  pinion  of  thy  gloom, 
Render  thou  up  thy  half-devoured  babes,  5 

And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity, 
Where  millions  lie  lulled  to  their  portioned  sleep 
IW  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing  tilings, 
Tear  thou  tliat  gloomy  shroud. — Spirit,  behold 

Thy  glorious  destiny !  10 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came. 
Through  the  wide  rent  in  Time's  eternal  veil, 
Hope  was  seen  beamin*;  tlirough  the  mista  of  fear: 

Kartli  was  no  longer  hell ; 

Love,  freedom,  health,  had  given  u 

Their  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime, 

And  all  its  pulses  beat 
Symphoniuus  to  the  planetary  spheres : 

Then  dulcet  music  swelled 
Concordant  with  the  life-strings  of  the  soul ;  30 

It  throljbed  in  sweet  and  languid  beatings  there, 
Catching  new  life  from  transitory  death, — 
Like  the  vague  sigliings  of  a  wind  at  even. 
That  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  sluml)ering  sea 
And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath,  25 

And  sinks  and  rises,  fails  and  swells  bv  fits : 

Was  the  jmre  stream  of  feeling 

That  sprung  from  these  sweet  notes. 
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And  o'er  tlie  Spirit's  human  sympathies 
With  mild  and  gentle  motion  calmly  flowed. 


so 


Joy  to  the  Spirit  came, — 
Such  joy  as  wlien  a  lover  sees 
The  chosen  of  his  soid  in  happiness, 

And  witnesses  her  peace 
^Miose  woe  to  him  were  bitterer  than  death, 

Sees  her  unfaded  cheek 
Glow  mantling  in  first  luxury  of  health, 

Thrills  with  her  lovely  eyes, 
'VVliich  like  two  stars  amid  the  heaving  main 

Sparkle  through  liquid  bliss. 


So 


io 


Then  in  her  triumph  spoke  the  Fairy  Queen  :^ 
I  will  not  call  the  ghost  of  ages  gone 
To  unfold  the  frightful  secrets  of  its  lore ; 

The  present  now  is  past, 
And  those  events  that  desolate  the  earth 
Have  faded  from  the  memory  of  Time, 
Who  dares  not  give*  reality  to  that 
Whose  being  I  annul.     To  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  tlie  human  world  to  keep, 
Space,  matter,  time,  and  mind.     Futurity 
Exposes  now  its  treasure;  let  the  sight 
Renew  and  strengthen  all  thy  failing  hope. 
0  human  Spirit !   spur  thee  to  the  goal 
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'  In  the  reviflcd  copy  this  line  ia 
specially  struck  out,  the  whole  page 
in  which  it  stands  being  afterwards 
cancelled,  and  portions  of  it  reintro- 
duced in  Hie  Dannon  of  the  Workly  as 
shewn  in  VoL  III.  In  the  margin 
Shelley  had  written  the  disjointed 
words  tudden  fronts  and  a  v^iice  aronf, 
came  forth,  and  again  Then  from  and 
^ight\f  tkape.  Probably  he  meant  the 
line  to  read  thus — 

Then  trma  ih«  mightr  ahuftt  a  vuioe  uanie 
Uath. 


*  In  the  revised  copy  ffit^e  is  can* 
celle<l  and  lend  written  in  the  margin, 
while  in  line  52,  failing  is  struck  out, 
and  suspended  substitutecL  Hail  this 
reading  been  retained,  all  would  pro- 
bably have  been  cancelled,  so  as  to 
read 

Renew  and  strengthen  thy  suHjtended  hope. 
But  in  working  the  line  into  Part  II 
of  The  Damon  of  the  UorW,  Shelley 
left  it  in  its  original  fonu. 
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Where  virtue  fixes  universal  peace, 

And  midst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  things,  55 

Shew  somewliat  stable,  somewliat  certain  still, . 

A  lighthouse  o*er  the  wild  of  dreary  waves. 

The  habitable  earth  is  full  of  bliss ; 

Those  wast<.*a  of  frozen  billows  that  were  burled 

By  everlasting  snow-storms  round  the  poles,  eo 

Where  matter  dared  not  vegetate  or*  live. 

But  ceaseless  frost  round  the  vast  solitude 

Bound  its  broad  zone  of  stillness,  are  unloosed; 

And  fragrant  zephyrs  there  from  spicy  isles 

EuiHe  the  ]dacid  ocean-deep,  that  rolls  «5 

Its  broad,  bright  surges  to  the  sloping  sand, 

Whose  roar  is  wakened  into  echoings  sweet 

To  murmur  through  the  heaven-breathing  groves 

And  melodize  with  man's  blest  nature  there. 

Those  deserts  of  immeasurable  sand,  7«- 

Whose  age-collected  fervors  scarce  allowed 

A  bird  to  live,  a  blade  of  grass  to  spring, 

Wliere  the  shrill  chirp  of  tlie  green  lizard's  love 

Broke  on  the  sultry  silentness  alone, 

Now  teem  witli  countless  rills  and  shady  wootls,  75 

Corn-fields  and  pastures  and  wliite  cottages ; 

And  where  the  startled  wilderness  beheld 

A  savage  con([ueror  stained  in  kiudrcd  blood, 

A  tigress  sating  with  the  tiesh  of  lambs, 

Tlie  unnatural  famine  of  her  toothless  cubs,  so 

Whilst^  shouts  and  bowlings  through  the  desert  rang, 

Sloping  and  smooth  the  daisy-spangled  lawn. 

Offering  sweet  incense  to  the  sun-rise,  smiles 

*  In  Mrs.  Shellcy'H  e<1itiou8  nor  is       form  to  dared  nor  rtfjcMe  nor  lirt, 
Bul»stituted  for  or.     In  The  Dcenion  of  "  In  the  editions  of  1839  Whilf  ;  but 

the  Worhi,  Part  II,  Shelley  altere<l  the        Whilst  in  ShoUey'a  edition. 
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To  see  a  babe  before  his  motlier's  door, 

Sharing  his  morning  s  meal  sri 

With  the  green  and  golden  basilisk 
That  comes  to  lick  his  feet. 

Those  trackless  deeps,  where  many  a  weary  sail 

Has  seen  above  the  illimitable  plain, 

Morning  on  night,  and  night  on  morning  rise,  iw 

Whilst  still  no  land  to  greet  the  wanderer  spread 

Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sun-briglit  sea, 

Where  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest-waves 

So  long  have  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind 

In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept  »:» 

Tlie  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes, 

But  vocal  to  the  sea-bird's  harrowing  shriek. 

The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm, 

Xow  to  the  sweet  and  many -mingling^  sounds 

Of  kindliest  human  impulses  respond.  loo 

Those  lonely  realms  bright  garden-isles  begem, 

Witli  lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas  between. 

And  fertile  vallies,  resonant  with  bliss, 

AMiilst  green  woods  overcanopy  the  wave. 

Which  like  a  toil-worn  labourer  leaps  to  shore,  ioa 

To  meet  the  kisses  of  the  flowrets  there. 

All  things  are  recreated,  and  the  flame 

Of  consentaneous  love  inspires  all  life : 

The  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 

To  myriads,  who  still  giow  beneath  her  care,  no 

Rewarding  her  with  their  pure  perfectness: 

The  balmy  breathings  of  the  wind  inhale 

Her  virtues,  and  diffuse  them  all  abroad : 

Health  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere, 

*  There  is  no  hyphen  in  Shelley '«  etlition  ;  but  wh?  note  at  p.  371  of  Vol.  III. 
VOL.  IV.  <;  C 
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(ilows  in  the  fniits,  and  mantles  on  the  stream :  lu 

No  stoniis  defurni  the  beaming  brow  of  heaven. 

Nor  5;catter  in  tlie  freshness  of  its  pride 

Tlie  foliage  of  the  ever  verdant  trees ; 

But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair. 

And  autumn  proudly  bears  her  matron  grace,  w 

KiniUing  a  flush  on  the  fair  cheek  of  spring. 

Whose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit 

Reflects  its  tint  and  blushes  into  love. 

Tlie  lion  now  forgets  to  thirst  for  blood: 

There  might  you  see  him  sporting  in  the  sun  iss 

Beside  the  dreadless  kid ;  his  claws  are  sheathed. 

His  teeth  are  hamdesd,  custom's  force  has  made 

His  nature  as  the  nature  of  a  lamb. 

Like  passion's  fruit,  the  nightshade's  tempting  bane 

l^oisons  no  more  the  pleasure  it  bestows :  i» 

All  bitteniesa  is  past ;  the  cup  of  joy 

l'ninin;^led  mantles  to  the  goblet's  brim, 

And  courts  the  tliirsty  lips  it  fled  before. 

But  chief,  ambiguous  man,  lie  that  can  know 

More  misery,  and  dream  more  joy  than  all;  1:1:. 

Wiose  keen  sensations  thrill  witliin  his  breast 

To  mingle  with  a  loftier  instinct  there, 

Ix^nding  their  power  to  pleasure  and  to  pain, 

Yet  raising,  sharpening,  and  refining  each; 

Who  stands  amid  the  ever-varying  world,  ip\ 

The  burtlien  or  the  glory  of  the  earth ; 

He  chief  perceives  the  change,  his  being  notes 

The  gradual  renovation,  and  defines 

Each  movement  of  its  progress  on  his  mind. 

Man,  where  the  gloom  of  the  long  polar  night  m 

Lowei*s  o'er  the  snow-clad  rocks  and  frozen  soil, 
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Where  scarce  the  hardiest  herb  that  braves  the  frost 

liasks  in  the  moonlight's  ineffectual  glow, 

Shrank  with  the  plants,  and  darkened  with  the  night ; 

His  chilled  and  narrow  energies,  his  heart,  iso 

Insensible  to  courage,  truth,  or  love, 

His  stunted  stature  and  imbecile  fi'ame, 

Marked  him  for  some  abortion  of  the  eartli. 

Fit  compeer  of  the  bears  that  roamed  around. 

Whose  habits  and  enjoyments  were  his  own  :  i.-vs 

His  life  a  feverish  dream  of  stagnant  woe, 

Wliose  meagre  wants  but  scantily  fulfilled, 

Apprised  him  ever  of  the  joyless  length 

Which  his  short  being's  wretchedness  had  reached  ; 

His  death  a  pang  which  famine,  cold  and  toil  loo 

Long  on  the  mind,  whilst  yet  the  vital  spark 

Clung  to  the  body  stubbornly,  had  brought: 

All  was  inflicted  here  that  earth's  revenge 

Could  wreak  on  the  infringers  of  her  law; 

One  cuise  alone  was  spared — the  name  of  God.^  i«r» 

Xor  where  tlie  tropics  bound  the  realms  of  day 

With  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  cloud  and  flame. 

Where  blue  mists  through  the  unmoving  atmosphere 

Scattered  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  fed 

Unnatural  vegetation,  where  the  land  no 

Teemed  with  all  earthquake,  tempest  and  disease. 

Was  man  a  nobler  being;  slavery 

Had  crushed  him  to  his  country's  bloodstained  dust ; 

Or  he  was  bartered  for  the  fame  of  power, 

'Wluch  all  internal  impulses  destroying,  17:. 

Makes  human  will  an  article  of  trade ; 

Or  he  was  changed  with  Christians  for  their  gold,* 

1  This  line  is  omitUd  in  the  first      edition  of  the  same  year. 
Bflitaon  of  1839,  without  any  sign  of  *  Before  cancelling  this  passage  for 

gmiMion  :  it  is  restored  in  the  second       The  Demon  of  the  World,  Shelley  had 

C  G   2 
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And  dni«(j»ocl  to  distant  isles,  where  to  the  sound 

Of  the  rtesh-nmnglin*^'  scourge,  he  does  the  work 

Of  ull-iwlhitin*:  hixurv  and  wealth.  i*> 

Whirli  douMv  visits  on  the  tvrants*  heails 

The  loug-im)tnicte<l  fulness  of  their  woe ; 

Or  he  was  Km!  to  le«^l  butchery, 

To  turn  to  worms  iKjue^ith  that  burning  sun, 

Whert^  kings  first  leagued  against  the  rights  of  men, 

And  priests  first  traded  with  the  name  of  God.^  m 

Even  where  the  milder  zone  afforded  man 

A  seeming  shelter,  yet  contagion  there, 

flighting  his  being  with  uimumbered  ills, 

Spread  like  a  quenchless  fire ;  nor  truth  till  lat^j  m 

Availed  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  create 

That  i)eace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory  waved 

Iler  snowy  stamhml  o'er  this  favoured  cliiue : 

There  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of  slaves, 

The  mimic  of  surnmnding  misery,  wk, 

Till*  jackal  of  ainbition's  lion-mge, 

The  Idoodliound  of  religion's  hungry  zeal. 

Here  now  the  human  l)eing  stands  adorning 

This  Iov(4iest  earth  with  taintless  body  and  mind  ; 

l>U*st  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impulses,  j^' 

Which  gentiv  in  his  nobk*  bosom  wake 

All  kindly  i)assions  and  all  pure  desires. 

Him,  still  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  j)ursuing, 

Which  from  the  cxhaustlcss  lore  of  human  weal  2>4 

Draws  2  on  the  virtuous  mind,  the  thoughts  that  rise 

writt^Mi    betwoi-n    this    lino   and   the       A  Vmnquet  for  tlie  vultunM  and  the  worm*, 
ijj.j^i I)tin«ath  tliAt  8un,  wher«  . . . 

Tiuir  i)4>rfi«ly,  tlioir  ix.iMins  nrul  thoir  orw»l,  M\d  thin  in  tiini  waa  canceHeti. 
miKS|K'lliii^  ///#  /r,  as  hr  oftt-n  did,  thitr,  *  In  jtlacing  this  paasuge  at  the  bend 

in  all  thr«»o  o^woh.  of  the    correspomling    note,  Shelky 

^  ThiH  and  the  two  precotHn^  liiuw  substitutes   DaumM  for    Drawt.    Mr.     . 

bi'iug   cancelletl,  Shelley   ha<l    begun  liot^Aetti,    on    this     authority,    gi^*    I 

Honiethiri>5  frenh  in  thrir  |ilaee,  thus —  />a»r»j«in  the  text. 
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III  tiine-destroyiug  inliuiteness,  gift 

With  self-enshrined  eternity,  that  mocks 

The  unprevailing  hoariness  of  age, 

And  man,  onoe  fleeting  o'er  the  transient  scene 

Swift  as  an  unremembered  vision,  stands  210 

Immortal  upon  earth:  no  longer  now 

He  slays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the  face, 

And  horribly  devours  his  mangled  flesh, 

Wliich  still  avenging  nature's  broken  law, 

Kindled  all  putrid  humours  in  his  frame,  215 

All  evil  passions,  and  all  vain  belief. 

Hatred,  despair,  and  loathing  in  his  mind, 

Tlie  germs  of  misery,  death,  disease,  and  crime. 

No  longer  now  the  wingM  habitants. 

That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away,  220 

Flee  from  the  form  of  man ;   but  gather  round. 

And  prune  their  sunny  featliers  on  the  hands 

ANTiich  little  children  stretch  in  friendly  sport 

Towards  tliese  dreadless  partners  of  their  play. 

All  things  are  void  of  terror :   man  has  lost  225 

His  terrible  prerogative,  and  stands 

An  equal  amidst  equals :   happiness 

And  science  dawn  though  late  upon  the  earth ; 

Peace  cheers  the  mind,  health  renovates  the  frame; 

Disease  and  pleiisure  cease  to  mingle  here,  230 

Ileason  and  passion  cease  to  combat  there  ; 

ANTiilst  each  unfettered  o'er  the  earth  extend 

Their  all-subduing  energies,  and  wiekP 

Tlie  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there ; 

Whilst  every  shape  and  mode  of  matter  lends  235 

Its  force  to  the  omnipotence  of  mind. 

Which  from  its  dark  mine  drags  the  gem  of  trutli 

To  decorate  its  paradise  of  peace. 

*  Mn*.  Shellety  reacU — 

ext«ii<U 
Ite(  All-KulHluiiiK  oiK'rKU>».  niul  wit>l«U . . . 
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IX. 


C)  HAITV  Kjirth  !  n^ilitv  of  Heaven ! 

To  which  th<»s4»  restless  souls  that  ceaselessly 

Tliron*^  through  the  human  universe,  aspire; 

Thou  consunnuation  of  all  mortal  liope ! 

Thou  gloriims  prize  of  blindly-working  will!  5 

Whose  rays,  ditVused  throu«^hout  all  s{xice  and  time, 

Vei^re  to  one  point  and  blend  for  ever  there: 

Of  purest  sj)irits  thou  pure  dwelling-place! 

Where  caiv  and  S4)m)w,  iiniM>tence  and  crime, 

Ijin;^uor,  disciise,  and  ignomnce  dare  not  come  :  m 

O  hai)i)y  >^ii*th,  reality  of  Heaven ! 

(f cuius  has  seen  thee  in  her  jwissionate  dreams. 

And  dim  forebo(liii«rs  of  tliv  loveliness 

Haunting  the  human  heart,  have  there  entwined 

Thost'  rooted  hoju-s  oi "sinne  sweet  place  of  bliss  is 

Where  frifinN  and  lovei-s  nu*rt  to  part  no  more. 

Thou  art  the  end  (»!"  all  desire  and  will, 

The  product  of  all  action  ;  and  the  souls 

That  by  tlu^  j)atlis  of  an  asj»iriu«:  change 

Have  reached  thy  haven  of  ]K*rj)etual  peace,  ^> 

There  rest  from  the  eteniitv  of  toil 

That  fnimed  the  fabric  of  thy  perfectness. 

Even  Time,  the  cfJUiiueror,  fled  thee  in  his  fear; 

That  hoary  giant,  who,  in  lonely  j>ride, 

So  lung  had  ruled  the  world,  that  nations  fell 

r»eneath  his  silent   footstep,      rvramids, 

That  for  millenniums^  had  withstood  the  tide 

'  In  Shfllf\  V  rtlitioii,  mi/hniums. 
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Of  human  things,  his  stonn-breath  drove  in  sand 

Across  that  desert  where  their  stones  survived 

The  name  of  him  whose  pride  had  heaped  them  there,   so 

Yon  monarch,  in  his  solitary  pomp. 

Was  but  the  mushroom  of  a  summer  day, 

That  his  light-wingfed  footstep  pressed  to  dust: 

Time  was  the  king  of  earth  :  all  things  gave  way 

Before  him,  but  the  fixed  and  virtuous  wQl,  ». 

The  sacred  sympatliies  of  soul  and  sense, 

That  mocked  his  fury  and  prepared  his  fall. 

Yet  slow  and  gradual  dawned  the  morn  of  love ; 

Long  lay  the  clouds  of  darkness  o'er  the  scene. 

Till  from  its  native  heaven  they  rolled  away:  40 

First,  crime  triumphant  o*er  all  hope  careered 

Unblushing,  undisguising,  bold  and  strong; 

Whilst  falsehood,  tricked  in  virtue's  attributes, 

Long  sanctified  all  deeds  of  vice  and  woe, 

TlQ  done  by  her  own  venomous  sting  to  death,  45 

She  left  tlie  moral  world  without  a  law. 

No  longer  fettering  passion's  fearless  wing, 

Nor  searing  reason  with  the  brand  of  God.^ 

Then  steadily  the  happy  ferment  worked ; 

Iteason  was  free ;  and  wild  though  passion  went  50 

Through  tangled  glens  and  wood-embosomed  meads. 

Gathering  a  garland  of  the  strangest  fiowers. 

Yet  like  the  bee  returning  to  her  queen, 

Slie  bound  the  sweetest  on  her  sister's  brow. 

Who  meek  and  sober  kissed  the  sportive  child,  55 

No  longer  trembling  at  the  broken  rod. 

Mild  was  the  slow  necessity  of  death : 
The  tranquil  spirit-  failed  beneatli  its  grasj), 

^  This  line  is   omitted  frum    Mrs.  '  Spirit  has  a  capital  9  in  Queen 

Shcllev's  editions,  without  any  nmrk       Mab  ;  but  a  small  one  is  subutituted 
of  omission.  in  the  revised  C4>|>y. 
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Without  a  grotin,  almost  without  a  fear, 

C'alni  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land,  m 

And  full  of  wonder,  full  of  hope  as  he. 

The  deadly  ^enns  of  lan«^or  and  disease 

Died  in  the  human  frame,  and  purity 

IHeat  with  all  j^ifts  her  earthly  worshippers. 

How  vigorous  then  the  athletic  fonn  of  age!  » 

How  clear  its  oinm  and  unwrinkled  brow! 

Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride,  or  care. 

Hail  stami)ed  the  seal  of  grey  defonnity 

(^n  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  time. 

How  lovely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth!  70 

Which  meek-eyed  courage  decked  with  freshest  grace; 

Coun\ge  c»f  soul,  that  dreadeil  not  a  name, 

And  elevated  will,  that  journeyed  on 

Through  life's  phantasmal  scene  in  fearlessness. 

With  virtue,  love,  and  pleasure,  hand  in  hand.  75 

Tlien,  that  sweet  bondage  whicli  is  freedom^  self, 
And  rivets  with  sensation's  softest  tie^ 
The  kindred  synij>athies  of  human  souls. 
Needed  no  fettei^  of  tvrannic  law  : 

« 

Those  delicate  and  timid  imjmlses  m 

In  nature's  ])rimal  modesty  arose, 

And  with  undoubted  confidence  disclosed 

The  growing  longings  of  its  dawning  love,^ 

Unchecked  by  dull  and  selfish  chastity. 

That  virtue  of  the  cheajdy  virtuous,  »:» 

Who  pride  themselves  in  senselessness  and  fi\>st. 

No  longer  prostitution's  venomed  bane 

poisoned  the  springs  of  happiness  and  life ; 

Woman  and  man,  in  confidence  and  love, 

*  There  i8  a  cancellod  MS.  reading  of  aU  tbia  paragraph  is  canccUed ;  but 

this  puHMngo—  the  r  in  love  has  been  touched  with  the 

Tlmt  iiiontsU  ixnuLige  whioli  \#  fr««o«loin'»  w>lf  i»en,  apparently,  though  Dot  certainly, 

Au«l  bomiwB  from  wnwtic.irH  imrwt  tie.  to  turn  it  into  an  r  :  lort  seemB  tome 

^  In  the  revised  cu])y  of  Qneen  Mob  to  make  better  sense  than  lott. 
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E<[iial  and  free  and  pure  together  trod  oo 

Tlie  mountain-patlis  of  virtue,  which  no  more 
Were  stained  with  blood  from  many  a  pilgrim's  feet. 

Tlien,  where,  through  distant  ages,  long  in  pride 

The  palace  of  the  monarch-slave  had  mocked 

Famine's  faint  groan,  and  penury's  silent  tear,  05 

A  lieap  of  crumbling  ruins  stood,  and  threw 

Year  after  year  their  stones  upon  the  field,  ^ 

Wakening  a  lonely  echo ;  and  the  leaves 

Of  the  old  thorn,  that  on  the  topmost  tower 

Usurped  the  royal  ensign's  grandeur,  shook  100' 

In  the  stem  storm  that  swayed  the  topmost  tower 

And  whispered  strange  tales  in  the  whirlwind's  ear. 

Low  through  the  lone  cathedral's  roofless  aisles 

The  melancholy  winds  a  death-dirge  sung : 

It  were  a  sight  of  awfulness  to  see  ia> 

Tlie  works  of  faith  and  slavery,  so  vast, 

So  sumptuous,  yet  so  perishing  withal! 

Even  as  the  corpse  that  rests  beneath  its  wall. 

A  thousand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of  death 

To-day,  tlie  breathing  marble  glows  above  no 

To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 

Are  busy  of  its  life  :   to-morrow,  worms 

In  silence  and  in  darkness  seize  their  prey. 

Witliin  the  massy  prison's  mouldering  courts. 
Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  cliildren  played,  ii:» 

Weaving  gay  chaplets  for  their  innocent  brows 
With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-flower, 

'  In  the  reviaed  copy  tDcuU  is  here  to  rectify  the  iKiannge,  the  wonlfl 
substituted  fur  JiM.     The  whole  para-  that  on  th«  ttmmost  tuwer 

graph  is  crossed   out  with  the  pen  ;  Uimn»od  the  royal  enMign'ii  gnuMtonr,  rh<Mik 

but,  as  if  Shelley  had  obeerv'cd  the  arc  t»|)eciadly  struck  out. 
reiietition  of  icpmott  Unccr,  and  meant 
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That  mock  the  diingeou*s  unavailing  gloom ; 

The  ponderous  chains,  and  gratings  of  strong  iron. 

There  rusted  amid  heaps  of  broken  stone  i» 

That  mingled  slowly  with  their  native  earth : 

There  tlie  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly  once 

Lightetl  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 

With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  then  freely  shone 

On  the  pure  smiles  of  infant  playfulness :  i» 

Xo  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse  despair 

Pealed  through  the  echoing  vaults,  but  soothing  notes 

Of  ivy-fingered  winds  and  gladsome  birds 

And  merriment  were  resonant  around. 

These  ruins  soon  left  not  a  wreck  beliind :  m 

Their  elements,  wide  scattered  o'er  the  globe. 

To  hai>pier  shajies  were  moulded,  and  became 

Jlinistrant  to  all  blissful  impulses : 

Thus  human  things  were  perfected,  and  earth. 

Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mothers  love,  135 

Was  stren^^tliened  in  all  excellence,  and  grew 

Fairer  and  nobler  with  each  passing  year. 

Xow  Time  his  dusky  pennons  o'er  the  scene 

Closes  in  stedfast  darkness,  and  the  past^ 

Fades  from  our  charmed  sight.     My  task  is  done  :       \w 

Tliy  lore  is  learned.     F^arth's  wonders  are  thine  own, 

With  all  the  fear  and  all  the  hoi)e  they  bring. 

My  spells  are  ]>ast :    the  present  now  recurs. 

Ah  me !   a  pathless  wiKlerness  remains 

Yet  unsubdued  bv  man's  reclaiming  hand.  145 


*  Mr.  Ropsctti  suliHtitutcH  future  for  sure  of  thw,  e«i>eciAlIy  as  SheUey  vent 

^wjj/,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  "can  can-fully    over   all   thia    jmrt   of  the 

be    more    lUKiuestionuble  th;in    that  ]»oeni,  in  revising  it  for  TA*;  Z>rtrwo»«  <»/ 

Shelley  wrote  or  meant  to  write,  *  the  the  W^trUi,  and  made  no  such  altera- 

future.'"     I  do  not  feel  by  any  means  tion  in  the  reNiaed  copy. 
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Yet,  human  Spirit,  bravely  hold  tliy  course, 

Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue 

The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change : 

For  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  that  strange  state 

Before  the  naked  soul  has  found  its  home,  150 

All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 

The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way. 

Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite  life. 

Bicker  and  burn  to  gain  their  destined  goal : 

For  birth  but  wakes  the  spirit  to  tlie  sense  155 

Of  outward  shews,  whose  unexperienced  sliape 

Xew  modes  of  passion  to  its  frame  may  lend ; 

Life  is  ils  state  of  action,  and  the  store 

Of  all  events  is  aggregated  there 

That  variegate  the  eternal  universe;  leo 

Death  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom. 

That  leads  to  azure  isles  and  beaming  skies 

And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 

Therefore,  0  Spirit  I   fearlessly  bear  on : 

Though  storms  may  break  the  primrose  on  its  stalk,    105 

Tliough  frosts  may  blight  the  freshness  of  its  bloom. 

Yet  spring's  awakening  breatli  will  woo  the  earth. 

To  feed  with  kindliest  dews  its  favorite  flower, 

Tliat  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darksome  glens, 

Lighting  the  green  wood  with  its  sunny  smile.  170 

Fear  not  then.  Spirit,  death's  disrobing  hand, 

So  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake. 

So  welcome  when  the  bigot's  hell-torch  burns ; 

Tis  but  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hour. 

The  transient  gulph-dream  of  a  startling  sle^p.  17:. 

Death  is  no  foe  to  virtue :    eiirtli  has  seen 

Ix)ve's  brightest  roses  on  tlie  scaffold  bloom. 

Mingling  with  freedom's  fadeless  laurels  there, 

And  presaging  the  truth  of  visioued  bliss. 
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Are  there  not  lioi)es  within  thee,  which  this  scene       iw 

Of  linked  and  gnuhial  l)eing  has  confirmed  ? 

Whose  stingings  bade  thy  heart  look  further  stiU, 

When  to  the  moonlight  walk  by  Henry  led, 

Sweetlv  and  sadly  thou  didst  talk  of  death  ? 

And  wilt  thou  rudely  t<jar  them  from  thy  breast,  is% 

Listening  supinely  to  a  bigot's  creed. 

Or  tamely  crouching  to  the  tyrant's  rod, 

Whose  iron  thongs  are  red  with  human  gore  ? 

Never:  but  bravely  l)earing  on,  thy  will 

Is  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage  loo 

With  tyranny  and  falseliood,  and  uproot 

The  germs  of  misery  from  the  human  heart. 

Thine  is  tlie  hand  whose  piety  would  soothe 

The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime, 

Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains,  i» 

Wateliing  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's  disease : 

Tliine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy 

lis  fiercest  nige,  an«l  brave  it-s  sternest  will, 

When  fenced  l>v  power  and  master  of  the  world. 

Tlnm  art  sin(*ere  and  good  ;  of  resolute  mind,  2«>i» 

Free  from  heart-withering  cust(mi's  cold  control, 

Of  ])iission  lofty,  jmre  and  unsubihied. 

Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  vanquish  thee. 

And  therefore  art  thou  worthv  of  the  boon 

Whicli  thou  liast  now  received:  virtue  sliall  keep         2»:. 

Tliy  footstei)s  in  the  path  that  thou  liast  trod, 

And  many  days  of  beaming  ho]>c  shall  bless 

Thy  sjH)tless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 

(fO,  liappy  one,  and  give  that  bosom  joy 

Wliose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch  210 

Light,  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile. 

The  Fairv  waves  her  wand  of  cliarm. 
Speechless  with  bliss  the  Spirit  mounts  the  car, 
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That  rolled  beside  the  battlement, 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness.  215 

Again  the  enclianted  steeds  were  yoked, 

Again  the  burning  wheels  inflame 
The  steep  descent  of  heaven's  untrodden  way. 

Fast  and  far  the  chariot  flew : 

The  vast  and  fiery  globes  tliat  rolled  220 

Around  the  Fairy's  palace-gate 
lessened  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  appeared 
Such  tiny  twinklers  as  the  planet  orbs 
Tliat  there  attendant  on  the  solar  power 
With  borrowed  light  pursued  their  narrower  way.  225 

Earth  floated  then  below  : 
Tlie  chariot  paused  a  moment  there ; 
Tlie  Spirit  then  descended : 
The  restless  coursers  pawed  the  ungenial  soil, 
Snufted  the  gross  air,  and  then,  their  errand  done,       230 
Unfurled  their  pinions  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

The  I3ody  and  the  Soul  united  then, 
A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame : 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed ; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remained :  235 

She  looked  around  in  wonder  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch. 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love. 

And  the  bright  beaming  stars 

That  through  the  casement  shone.  240 
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NOTES. 


[to  queen  mab.] 


I  My  aim  hw  Ikh-ii  to  miikc  thoise  notes  m  n«Ar1y  as  practicable  a  rerhatim  d 
litrnitim  roprint  of  thowj  in  Shel1ey*«  e<lition  of  Queen  Mob,  and  to  avoid 
uny  Huch  fhmi^t'H  iih  wouhl  iiecoHsitate  ftwt-noteu  in  addition  to  Shelley'* 
own.  In  the  foll.iwinj?  i»»iK^*,  therefore,  it  may  be  aiidumed,  without  the 
w<inlrt  ShrUftin  St*(i  U'iiig  uftixed  an  elaewhere,  that  all  the  foot-notee  are 
hi-.  -H.  B.  F.| 


NOTES. 


I.— Page  393. 

The  siiu's  unclouded  orb 

KoUed  through  the  black  concave. 

Beyond  our  atmosphere  the  sun  would  appear  a  rayless 
orb  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  black  concave.  The  equal 
diffusion  of  its  light  on  earth  is  owing  to  the  refraction  of 
the  rays  by  the  atmosphere,  and  their  reflection  from  other 
bodies.  Light  consists  either  of  vibrations  propagated  through 
a  subtle  medium,  or  of  numerous  minute  particles  repelled 
in  all  directions  from  the  luminous  body.  Its  velocity  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  any  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted : 
observ^ations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have 
demonstrated  that  lij^ht  takes  up  no  more  than  8'  7*  in 
passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  95,000,000 
miles. — Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  immense  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars,  when  it  is  computed  that  many  years 
would  elapse  before  liglit  could  reach  this  eartli  from  the 
nearest  of  them;  yet  in  one  year  liglit  travels  5,422,400,000,000 
miles,  which  is  a  distance  5,707,600  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  sun  from  the  eartli. 
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I— Pace  3i>4. 

Whilst  round  the  chariot'R  wav 
Innuinerablc  systems  n>lled. 

Tho.  jihinility  of  worlds, — the  indefinite  imniensity  of  the 
iiiiivt*rso  is  a  most  awful  subject  of  contemplation.  He 
wh«>  ri^'litly  feels  its  mystery  and  ^^randeur,  is  in  no  danger 
of  s<»ducti(>n  from  the  falsehoods  of  religious  systems,  or  of 
deifyiii;^  the  {principle  of  the  universe.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Spirit  that  prevades  this  infinite  machine, 
l>e^at  a  son  upon  the  body  of  a  Jewish  woman ;  or  is 
aiigennl  at  the  consequences  of  that  necessity,  which  is  a 
synuiiyiii  of  itself  All  that  miserable  tale  of  the  Devil, 
and  Kvo,  and  an  Intercessor,  with  the  childish  mummeries 
of  the  (mmI  of  the  Jews,  is  irreconcileable  with  the  know- 
h'Ah^ii  of  the  still's.  The  works  of  Ids  fingers  have  borne 
witness  a;4iiinst  liiiii. 

TIh^  iKNirest  of  tlie  fixiul  stars  is  inconceivablv  dist^int  from 
the  I'jirtli,  and  they  are  probably  pn^portionably  distant  from 
eadi  (Jther.  Wy  a  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  light,  Sirius 
is  suppostMl  to  be  at  least  54,224,000,000,000  miles  from 
the  earth.  ^  That  which  appears  only  like  a  thin  and  silverv 
eloml  streaking  the  heaven,  is  in  effect  composed  of  innumer- 
able (blusters  of  suns,  each  shining  with  its  own  light,  and 
illuminating  nunil»ei^  of  i)lanets  that  revolve  around  them. 
Millions  and  millions  of  suns  are  ranged  around  us,  all 
attended  by  innumerable  worlds,  yet  calm,  regular,  and 
harmonious,  all  keeping  the  paths  of  immutable  necessity. 


1  c 


See  NicholsoirH  Encyd<)i)cMlia,  art.  IJght. 
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IV.— Page  416 

These  are  the  hired  braves  who  defend 
The  tyrant's  throne. 

To  employ  murder  as  a  means  of  justice,  is  an  idea  which 
a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will  not  dwell  upon  w4th 
pleasure.  To  march  forth  in  rank  and  file,  and  all  the  pomp 
of  streamers  and  trumpets,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at 
our  fellow-men  as  a  mark;  to  inflict  upon  them  all  the 
variety  of  wound  and  anguish ;  to  leave  them  weltering  in 
their  blood ;  to  wander  over  the  field  of  desolation,  and 
count  the  number  of  the  dying  and  the  dead, — are  employ- 
ments which  in  thesis  we  may  maintain  to  be  necessary, 
but  which  no  good  man  will  contemplate  with  gratulation 
and  deliglit.  A  battle  we  suppose  is  won : — thus  truth  is 
established,  thus  the  cause  of  justice  is  confirmed !  It  surely 
requires  no  common  sagacity  to  discern  the  connection 
between  this  immense  heap  of  calamities  and  the  assertion 
of  truth  or  the  maintenance  of  justice. 

Kings,  and  ministers  of  state,  the  real  authors  of  the 
calamity,  sit  unmolested  in  their  cabinet,  while  those  against 
whom  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  directed  are,  for  tlie  most 
part,  persons  who  have  been  trepanned  into  the  service,  or 
who  are  dragged  unwillingly  from  tlieir  peaceful  homes  into 
the  field  of  battle.  A  soldier  is  a  man  whose  business  it 
is  to  kill  those  who  never  offended  him,  and  who  are  the 
innocent  martyrs  of  other  men's  iniquities.  Whatever  may 
become  of  the  abstract  question  of  the  justifial)leness  of 
war,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  soldier  should  not  be  a 
depraved  and  unnatural  being. 

To    these    more  serious  and  momentous  considerations  it 

may   be   proper   to  add  a  recollection  of  the  ridiculousness 
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of  the  militarv  cliaract4?r.  Its  first  constituent  is  obedience: 
a  soldier  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  the  most  completelj 
a  machine  :  yet  his  profession  inevitably  teaches  him 
8<»methin^  of  iU»*^niiatisra,  swa^rerin^,  and  self-consequence: 
he  is  like  tlie  puppet  of  a  showman,  who,  at  the  venr 
time  he  is  made  to  strut  and  swell  and  display  the  most 
fan-ical  airs,  we  perfectly  know  cannot  assume  the  most 
insignificant  gesture,  ad^ince  either  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
but  as  he  is  moved  by  his  exhi]>itor. — Godwin's  Enquirer, 
Esftfiif  V. 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  little  poem,  so  strongly  expressive 
of  my  abhorrence  of  despotism  and  falsehood,  that  I  fear 
lest  it  never  again  may  be  depictured  so  Wvidly.  This 
ojiportuiiity  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  ever  will  occur 
of  rescuing  it  from  oblivion. 

FAI^EHOOD  AND  ^^CE: 

A    DIALOGUE. 

Wiirii^T  monarehs  laughed  upon  their  thnmes 

To  liear  a  fainislied  nation's  groans, 

And  hugged  tlie  wealtli  wrung  from  the  W(X} 

That  makes  its  eyes  and  veins  overflow, — 

Those  tlirones,  high  built  upon  the  heaps 

Of  bones  wliere  frenzied  famine  sleei)S, 

Wliere  slavery  wields  her  scourge  of  iron, 

IJed  with  mankind's  unheeded  gore, 

And  wars  mad  fiends  the  scene  environ, 

Mingling  with  skrieks  a  drunken  roar,  ^^ 

There  Vice  and  Falsehood  took  their  stand, 

High  raised  above  the  unhappy  land. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brotlier !   arise  from  the  daintv  fare, 
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WTiich  thousands  have  toiled  and  bled  to  bestow ; 

A  finer  feast  for  thy  hungry  ear  15 

Is  the  news  that  I  bring  of  human  woe. 

VICE. 

And,  secret  one,  what  hast  thou  done, 

To  compare,  in  thy  tumid  pride,  with  me  ? 

I,  whose  career,  through  the  blasted  year, 

Has  been  tracked  by  despair  and  agony.  20 

FALSEHOOD. 

What  have  1  done! 1  have  torn  the  robe 

From  baby  truth's  unsheltered  form. 

And  round,  tlie  desolated  globe 

Borne  safely  tlie  bewildering  charm  : 

lly  tyrant-slaves  to  a  dungeon-floor  25 

Have  bound  the  fearless  innocent, 

And  streams  of  fertilizing  gore 

Flow  from  her  bosom's  hideous  rent, 

Wliich  this  unfailing  dagger  gave 

I  dread  that  blood! — no  more — tliis  day  30 

Is  ours,  though  her  eternal  ray 

Must  shine  upon  our  grave. 
Yet  know,  proud  Vice,  had  1  not  given 
To  tliee  the  robe  I  stole  from  heaven, 
Thy  shape  of  ugliness  and  fear  *-. 

Had  never  gained  admission  here. 

VICE. 

And  know,  that  had  I  disdained  to  toil, 

But  sate  in  my  loatlisome  cave  tlie  while. 

And  ne'er  to  these  hateftd  sons  of  heaven, 

GOLD,  MONARCHY,  and  IVIURDER,  given ;  4o 

Hadst  tliou  with  all  thine  ait  essaveil 
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One  of  thy  giunes  tlien  to  liave  played, 

With  all  thine  overweening  boast, 

Falsehooil !  I  tell  thee  thou  hadst  lost ! — 

Vet  wherefore  this  dispute  ? — we  tend,  45 

Fraternal,  to  one  coranion  end ; 

In  this  C(»ld  «n"»tve  In^neath  my  feet, 

Will  our  hoiKJS.  our  fears,  and  our  lalnjurs,  meet. 

FALSEHOOD. 

I  brought  my  daughter,  KELIGION,  on  earth : 

She  sniothennl  Ke;ison*s  babes  in  their  birth  ;  50 

Hut  dreaded  their  mother's  eye  severe, — 

80  the  crocodile  slunk  off  slily  in  fear. 

And  loosed  her  blooilhounds  from  the  den,... 

Tlioy  stiute<l  fi-om  dreams  of  slaughtered  men. 

And,  by  thci  light  of  h(»r  poison  eye,  55 

1  )id  her  wt)rk  o'er  the  wide  earth  frightfully : 

The  driMilful  stencil  of  her  torches*  flare, 

Fed  with  huiiiuii  int,  jjolluted  the  air: 

Tlie  curses,  tlie  shrieks,  tlie  ceaseless  cries 

0(  the  nuiny-miiii^liiig  miseries,  f<» 

As  (Ml  slie  trod,  ascended  liigh 

Ami  truniiH'ted  niv  victory  ! — 

r>rother,  tell  wluit  thou  hast  dom\. 

VU'K. 

1   hav(»  extiiiLjuislied  the  iioon-dav  sun, 

In  tlie  carna^e-snioke  of  battles  won:  cj 

Famine,  niurdi-r,  liell  and  ]M)wer 

Were  «dutted  in  that   «'l(»rious  hnur 

Which  searddess  fate  had  stanq^e*!  for  mc 

Witli  the  seal  of  her  security 

For  the  bloated  wretcli  on  yonder  thixuie  70 

Commanded  the  b]«>o<lv  frav  lo  rise. 
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Like  me  he  joyed  at  the  stifled  moan 

Wrung  from  a  nation's  miseries ; 

While  the  snakes,  whose  slime  even  him  defiled. 

In  ecstacies  of  malice  smiled  :  76 

They  thought  'twas  theirs, — ^but  mine  the  deed! 

Theirs  is  the  toil,  but  mine  the  meed — 

Ten  thousand  victims  madly  bleed. 

They  dream  that  tyrants  goad  them  there 

With  poisonous  war  to  taint  the  air:  so 

These  tyrants,  on  their  beds  of  thorn. 

Swell  with  the  thoughts  of  murderous  fame. 

And  with  their  gains  to  lift  my  name 

Eestless  they  plan  from  night  to  mom : 

I — I  do  all;  without  my  aid  w 

Thy  daughter,  that  relentless  maid. 

Could  never  o'er  a  death-bed  urge 

The  fury  of  her  venomed  scourge. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brother,  well : — the  world  is  ours  ; 

And  whetlier  thou  or  I  have  won,  »o 

The  pestilence  expectant  lours 

On  all  beneath  yon  blasted  sun. 

Our  joys,  our  toils,  our  honors  meet 

In  the  milk-white  and  wormy  winding-sheet : 

A  short-lived  hope,  unceasing  care,  95 

Some  heartless  scraps  of  godly  prayer, 

A  moody  curse,  and  a  frenzied  sleep 

Ere  gapes  the  grave's  unclosing  deep, 

A  tyrant's  dream,  a  coward's  start, 

The  ice  that  clings  to  a  priestly  heart,  100 

A  judge's  frown,  a  courtier's  smile, 

Make  the  great  whole  for  which  we  toil ; 

And,  brother,  whether  thou  or  I 
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U  Have  do!ie  the  work  of  misery, 

■L  It  little  boots :  thy  toil  and  pain, 

H  Without  my  aid.  were  more  ihftn  vain 

I  And  but  for  thee  I  ne'er  hud  sutc 

H  The  guardian  of  heaven's  palate  ^t«. 

■  One    genenttlon    possetli  avay    and    another    genGTstion  I 

V  Cometh,    but   the    earth    abideth    for   ever.      Tlie   sun   olw 

^  ari^etli  and  tb.-  Biin  ^'nutli  down,  ami    ha-steth  t^>  bi;^  \>W<^ 

where  he  arose.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south  and 
turneth  alxiut  unto  the  north,  it  whirleth  about  continually, 
and  .the  wind  retumeth  again  according  to  his  circuits. 
All  tlie  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full: 
unto  the  place  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  ahall  they 
return  again. 

EcdcaiasUs,  chap.  i. 


v.— I'Ar.E  4^11. 

Thus  do  the  generatioue  of  tlie  earth 

Go  to  the  grave  and  issue  from  tJio  wmab. 


Even  as  the  leaves 
Which  the  keen  frost-wind  of  the  waning 
ILis  scattered  on  the  forest  soil. 


0^7}  wep  ^vKKtov  •yei/eij,  rotijSe  icaX  avSpuv. 

Tj}\€06aa-a  ipvet,  eapov  S'ewiyiyt'erai  &pti' 
'  fi^  di/Sptov  fever),  ij  fiiv  iftvei,  ^S"  avoX'qyei. 

lAIAA.  Z".  L   146. 
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v.— Page  422. 

Tlie  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests,  and  kings. 

Suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  lequora  ventis 

E  ten'd  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem ; 

Xon  quia  vexari  quemquam  *st  jucunda  voluptas, 

Sed  quibus  ipse  malis  careas  quia  cernere  suave 'st. 

Suave  etiaih  belli  certamina  magna  tueri, 

Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli ; 

Sed  nU  dulcius  est  bene  quam  munita  tenere 

Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena; 

Despicere  imde  queas  alios,  passim  que  videre 

Errare  atque  viam  palanteis  quserere  vitce ; 

Certare  ingenio ;  contendere  nobilitate ; 

Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  prajstante  labore 

Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  renim  que  potiri. 

0  miseras  hominum  menteis !  0  pectora  caeca ! 

Luc,  lib.  ii. 


v.— Page  423. 

And  statesmen  boast 
Of  wealth ! 

Tliei*e  is  no  real  wealtli  but  the  labour  of  man.  Were 
tlie  mountains  of  gold  and  the  valHes  of  silver,  the  world 
would  not  be  one  grain  of  corn  tlie  richer ;  no  one  comfort 
would  be  added  to  the  human  race.  In  consequence  of 
our    consideration    for    the    precious    metals,    one    man    is 
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enableil  to  heap  to  himself  luxuries  at  the  expence  of  the 
necessaries  of  his  nciglibour ;    a  system  admirably  fitted  to 
produce  all  the  varieties  of  disease  and  crime,  which  never 
fail    to    chamcterize    the    two   extremes    of   opulence    and 
penury.     A  s[)eculator   takes  pride   to  himself  as    the  pro- 
inottT  of  his   country's  prosperity,    who  employs  a  number 
of  hands  in  tlie  manufacture  of  articles  avowedly  destitute 
(if  use,  or   subservient  only   to  the   unhallowed  cravings  of 
luxury  and   ostentation.     The  nobleman,    who  employs  the 
l>easjints  of  his  neighbourhooil  in  building  Ids  palaces,  until 
''jam  jttturn  nratro  jmjera,   rcgice  moles  rclinquunt/^  flatters 
himself  that  he  has   gained  the  title  of  a  patriot  by  yield- 
ing to   tlie    impulses   of  vanity.     The   shew  and    pomp  of 
courts  achluce  the    same  ai)ology   for  its   continuance;  and 
many  a  f('t(^  has  l»een   given,  many  a  woman    has  eclipsed 
her  iKjauty  by  her  dress,  to  benefit  the  labouring  poor  and 
to   encoura*^e   trade.     Who    <loes    not    see    that    this    is  a 
remedy  which    a;^'L,'nivates,  whilst  it   palliates  the  countless 
diseases  of  socit^t  y  (     Tlie  poor  are  set  to  labour, — for  what  ? 
Xnt  the  1*(mmI    for  which  thcv  famisli :  not  the  blankets  for 
waul  (A'  whicli  tlicir  babes   are  frozen  bv  the  cold  of  their 
miserable  hovels  :  not  those  eoiiiforts  of  civilization  without 
which    eiviliztMl     man    is    far    more     miserable     than    the 
meanest    sava^^* ;    oi»[»ressed    as    he    is    1)V    all  its  insiiUous 
evils,    within    the    daily    and    taunting   j^rospect    of  its  in- 
numerabh;  benefits    assiduously  exhibited  before  him: — no: 
for  the  i*ri(le  of  ]M)Wer,  for  the  miserable  isolation  of  pride, 
for    the  I'alse    jdrasures  of   the  hundredth    part  of    society 
No  ^'reater    evidence  is  alTorded    of  the  wide  extendeil  and 
radical  mistakes  (»f  civilized  man  than  this  fact:  those  arts 
which    are    essential    to    his    very    being    are    held    in    the 
greatest  contem])t ;  emi)loyments  are  lucrative  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  their  usefulness^:    the    jeweller,    the    tovman,  the 
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actor  gains  fame  and  wealth  by  tlie  exercise  of  his  useless 
and  ridiculous  art;  whilst  the  cultivator  of  the  earth,  he 
without  whom  society  must  cease  to  subsist,  struggles 
through  contempt  and  penury,  and  perishes  by  that  famine 
which,  but  for  his  unceasing  exertions,  would  anniliilate 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  insult  common  sense  by  insisting  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  man.  The  question  is 
not  concerning  its  desirableness,  but  its  practicability :  so 
far  as  it  is  pi*acticable,  it  is  desirable.  That  state  of 
human  society  which  approaches  nearer  to  an  equal 
partition  of  its  benefits  and  evils  should,  cwteris  paribus, 
be  preferred:  but  so  long  as  we  conceive  that  a  wanton 
expenditure  of  human  labour,  not  for  the  necessities,  not 
even  for  the  luxuries  of  the  mass  of  society,  but  for  the 
egotism  and  ostentation  of  a  few  of  its  members,  is 
defensible  on  the  ground  of  public  justice,  so  long  we 
neglect  to  approximate  to  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race. 

Labour  is  required  for  physical,  and  leisure  for  moral 
improvement:  from  the  former  of  tliese  advantages  the 
rich,  and  from  the  latter  tlie  poor,  by  the  inevitable  con- 
ditions of  their  respective  situations,  are  precluded.  A  state 
which  should  combine  the  advantages  of  both,  would  be 
subjected  to  the  evils  of  neither.  He  that  is  deficient  in 
firm  health,  or  vigorous  intellect,  is  but  half  a  man :  hence 
it  follows,  that,  to  subject  the  labouring  classes  to 
unnecessary  labour,  is  wantonly  dei)riving  tliem  of  any 
opportunities  of  intellectual  iniprovonient ;  and  tliat  the 
rich  are  heaping  up  for  their  own  mischief  the  discjvse, 
lassitude  and  ennui  by  which  their  existence  is  rendered 
an  intolerable  burthen. 

English  reformers  exclaim  against  sinecures, — but  the 
true  pension  list  is  the  rent-roll  of  the  landed  proi)rietors : 


I 
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wealth  in  a  power  usurped  by  the  few,  to  compel  the 
many  to  labour  for  their  benefit  Tlie  laws  wliich  support 
this  system  derive  their  force  from  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  its  victims :  they  are  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
of  tlie  few  ii<zaiust  the  many,  who  are  themselves  obliged 
to  purcliase  this  pre-eminence  by  the  loss  of  all  real 
comfort.  (t^ 


The  commodities  that  substantially  contribute  to  the 
sultsisteuce  of  the  human  species  form  a  very  short  cata- 
logue: they  demand  from  us  but  a  slender  portion  of 
iudustr}'.  If  these  only  were  produced,  and  sufficiently 
pnMluccd,  the  species  of  man  would  be  continued.  If  the 
labour  Ufcessarily  reijuiretl  to  produce  them  were  equitably 
divided  aiiioii«^  the  poor,  and,  still  more,  if  it  were  equitably 
divided  among  all,  each  man*s  share  of  labour  would  be 
light,  and  hivS  jMntion  of  leisure  would  be  ample.  There 
was  a  tiiiK*  \v\wn  tliis  leisure  would  have  been  of  small 
comparative  value :  it  is  to  be  hojxjd  that  the  time  will 
cDiiie,  wluMi  it  will  he  ap])lied  to  the  most  important 
]nirjK)ses.  Those  houi-s  which  are  not  rcHjuired  for  the 
]no(luction  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  be  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  the  enlarging  our 
stock  ()f  knowledge,  the  refining  our  taste,  and  thus 
oj lining  to  us  new  and  more  exquisite  sources  of  enjoyment. 

It  was  ])cihai>s  necessary  that  a  perioil  of  monoiK>ly  and 
opju'cssion  sliouhl  subsist,  before  a  period  of  cultivated 
(Mjuality  could  subsist.  Savages  perhaj)S  would  never  have 
been  excited  to  the  discovcrv  of  truth  and  the  invention 
of  art,  but  by  the  narrow  motives  which  such  a  i>eriod 
affords.  l>ut  surely,  after  the  savage  state  has  ceased,  and 
nien  have  set    out  in  the    'doiious  career  of  discovcrv  and 
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invention,  monopoly  and  oppression  cannot  be  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  returning  to  a  state  of  barbarism. — 
Oodioin's  Enguirer,  Essay  II.  See  also  Pol.  Jus.,  book  VIII. 
e^p.  II. 

It  is  a  calculation  of  this  admirable  author,  that  all  the 
conveniences  of  civilized  life  might  be  produced,  if  society 
would  divide  the  labour  equally  among  ita  members,  by 
each  individual  being  employed  in  labour  two  liours  during 
the  day. 


v.— Page  423. 

or  religion 
Drives  liis  wife  raving  mad, 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  considerable  accom- 
plislunents,  and  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  whom 
the  Christian  religion  has  goaded  to  incurable  insanity.  A 
parallel  case  is,  I  believe,  within  the  experience  of  every 
physician. 

Nam  jam  siepe  homines  patriam,  carosque  parentes 
Prodidenint,  vitare  Achenisia  templa  petentes. 

iMcretius. 


v.— Page  426. 

Even  love  ia  sold. 

Not  even  the   intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  exempt   from 
the  despotism    of   positive  institution.     Law  pretends  even 
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to  ^)vern  tliu  indifUMpliiuiblc  wanderings  of  passion,  to 
])ut  fottors  OH  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason,  and,  by 
a{)i>eals  to  the  will,  U)  subdue  the  involuntary  affectioDS 
of  our  nature.  Love  is  ineWtably  consequent  upon  tlie 
|K.»nvi»tiou  of  loveliness.  Love,  withers  under  constraint: 
its  very  essence  is  lil)erty :  it  is  compatible  neither  with 
olxHlienee,  jealousy,  nor  fear:  it  is  there  most  pure^  per- 
fect, and  unlimited,  where  its  votaries  live  in  confidence, 
equality,  luid  unreserve. 

How  lon<^  then  ou^lit  the  sexual  connection  to  last  ? 
what  law  ought  to  specify  the  extent  of  the  grievances 
whirh  should  limit  its  duration  ?  A  husband  and  wife 
ouglit  U)  continue  so  h)ng  united  as  they  love  each  other: 
anv  law  whiih  should  bind  them  to  cohabitation  for  one 
momt»nt  after  the  decay  of  their  att'ection,  would  be  a  most 
iiitolenible  tyranny,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  tolera- 
tion. How  (mHous  an  usurpation  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  should  that  law  Ix)  considered,  which  should 
make  tlie  tii's  of  friendship  indissoluble,  in  spite  of  the 
reprices,  the  inrnnstiuu-y,  the  fallil)ility,  and  capacity  for 
imjn'ovrment  of  the  liuman  mind.  And  by  so  much 
woulvl  tlie  f(;tt('rs  of  love  be  heavier  and  moi\>  unen- 
«liira])h'  tlian  those  of  friendship,  as  love  is  moi*e  vehe- 
ment and  cai)rieious,  more  dependent  on  those  delicate 
IHMuiliarities  of  imagination,  and  less  capable  of  reduction 
to  the  ostensible  merits  of  the  object. 

The  state  of  soeietv  in  wliich  we  exist  is  a  mixture  of 
feudal  savageness  and  imperfect  civilization.  The  nam>w 
and  untMilightened  morality  of  tlie  Christian  religion  is 
an  aggravation  of  tliese  evils.  It  is  not  even  until  lately 
that  mankind  have  admitted  that  happiness  is  the  sole 
end  of  the  science  of  ethics,  as  of  all  other  sciences ;  and 
that  the  fanatical  idea  of  mortifying  the  flesh  for  the  love 
of   (Jod    has    been    discarded.      I    have    heanl,    indeed,    an 
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ignorant  collegian  adduce,  in  favour  of  Christianity,  its 
hostility  to  every  worldly  feeling !  ^ 

But  if  happiness  be  the  object  of  moraKty,  of  all  human 
unions  and  disunions ;  if  the  wortliiness  of  every  action 
is  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  pleasurable  sensation 
it  is  calculated  to  produce,  then  the  connection  of  the 
sexes  is  so  long  sacred  as  it  contributes  to  the  comfort  of 
the  parties,  and  is  naturally  dissolved  when  its  evik  are 
greater  than  its  benefits.  There  is  nothing  immoral  in 
this  separation.  Constancy  has  nothing  virtuous  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  pleasure  it  confers,  and  partakes  of 
the  temporizing  spirit  of  vice  in  proportion  as  it  endures 
tamely  moral  defects  of  magnitude  in  the  object  of  its 
indiscreet  choice.  Love  is  free:  to  promise  for  ever  to 
love  the  same  woman,  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  promise 
to  believe  the  same  creed :  such  a  vow,  in  both  cases,  ex- 
cludes us  from  all  enquiry.  The  language  of  the  votarist 
is  this:  The  woman  I  now  love  may  be  infinitely  inferior 
to  many  others;  the  creed  I  now  profess  may  be  a  mass 
of  errors  and  absurdities ;  but  I  exclude  myself  from  all 
future  information  as  to  the  amiability  of  the  one  and  the 
truth  of  the  other,  resolving  blindly,  and  in  spite  of  convic- 
tion, to  adhere  to  them.  Is  this  the  language  of  delicacy 
and  reason  ?  Is  the  love  of  such  a  frigid  heart  of  more 
worth  than  its  belief  ? 

Tlie  present  system  of  constraint  does  no  more,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  than  make  hypocrites  or  open  ene- 
mies.     Persons  of   delicacy   and    virtue,  unhappily   united 


^  The  first  ChrisUaD  emperor  made  a  law  by  which  seduction  ^'as  punished 
with  death :  if  the  female  pleaded  her  own  consent,  she  also  was  ptmished 
with  death ;  if  the  parents  endeavoured  to  screen  the  criminals,  they  were 
banished  and  their  estates  were  confiscated :  the  slaves  who  might  be  accessary 
were  burned  alive,  or  forced  to  swallow  nielteil  lead.  The  very  offspring  of  an 
illegal  love  were  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  sentence. — GibborC$ 
Decline  and  Fall,  <€«.  vol.  iL,  page  210.  See  also,  for  the  hatred  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  to  love  and  even  marriage,  i)agi>  209. 
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to  one  wtioni  tliey  fiiul  it  impossible  to  love,  spend  Uie 
loveliest  si'iLsoii  of  their  life  iu  unproductive  efforts  to 
ap]»ear  other^'ise  than  they  are,  for  the  sake  of  the  feelings 
of  their  {tiirtner  or  the  welfare  of  their  mutual  oflspiing: 
those  of  less  ^'enerosity  and  refinement  openly  avow  their 
disa]>pointinei]t,  and  linger  out  tlie  remnant  of  that  union, 
which  only  death  can  dissolve,  in  a  state  of  incurable 
bifckering  and  hostility.  The  early  education  of  their 
children  takes  its  colour  from  the  squabbles  of  the 
parents ;  they  are  nurseil  in  a  systematic  school  of  ill 
humour,  violence,  and  falsehood.  Hail  tliey  been  suffered 
t^)  part  at  the  moment  when  indifference  rendered  their 
union  irksome,  they  would  have  been  spared  many  years 
of  misery:  they  would  have  connected  themselves  more 
suitalily,  and  would  have  found  that  happiness  in  the 
society  of  more  congenial  partners  wluch  is  for  ever  de- 
nied them  by  the  despotism  of  marriage.  They  would  have 
been  separately  useful  and  happy  members  of  society, 
wlio,  whilst  united,  were  miserable,  and  rendered  misan- 
thn»picid  by  luisery.  The  conviction  that  wedlock  is 
indissoluble  liolds  out  the  stroiij^^est  of  all  temptations  to 
the  perverse :  tliey  indulge  without  restraint  in  acrimony, 
and  all  tlie  little  tyrannies  of  domestic  life,  when  thev 
know  tliat  their  victim  is  without  apiK^al.  If  this  connection 
were  put  on  a  rational  hasis,  each  would  be  assured  that 
Iiabitual  ill  temper  would  terminate  in  separation,  and 
would  check  this  vicious  and  danj^erous  propensity. 

Prostitution  is  the  legitimate  oH'si^ring  of  marriage  and 
its  accompanying  errors.  Women,  for  no  other  crime 
than  liaving  followed  tlie  dictates  of  a  natural  appetite, 
are  driven  with  fury  from  tlie  comforts  and  sympathies 
of  society.  It  is  less  venial  than  murtler  ;  and  the 
puiiislmieiit  which  is  inilicted  on  her  who  desti-oys  her 
cliild  to  escape  n^.})roach,  is  lighter  than  the   life  of    agony 
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and     disease     to    which    tlie     prostitute     is     irrecoverably 
doomed.      Has    a  woman  obeyed  the  impulse    of   unerring 
nature ; — society    declares    war    against    her,    pityless    and 
eternal  war :  she  must    be  the  tame  slave,  she  must  make 
no   reprisals ;   theirs  is    the  right    of   persecution,  hers    the 
duty  of  endurance.      She    lives  a  life  of   infamy :  the  loud 
and  bitter  laugh  of   scorn  scares  her  from  all  return.     She 
dies   of   long   and    lingering    disease:    yet   she   is  in  fault, 
she     is    the    criminal,    she    the    froward    and    untameable 
child, — and     sdciety,     foi'sooth,     the     pure      and     virtuous 
matron,  who   casts   her    as   an  abortion  from  her  undefiled 
bosom !     Society  avenges    herself   on  the  criminals   of   her 
own    creation ;    she    is    employed    in     anathematizing    the 
vice   to-day,  which    yesterday  she  was  tlie  most  zealous  to 
teach.     Tlius    is   formed    one    tenth    of   the   population  of 
London  :    meanwhile    the    evil    is    twofold.      Young    men, 
excluded  by  the  fanatical  idea  of  chastity  from  the  society 
of  modest  and   accomplished   women,   associate  with    these 
vicious    and    miserable  beings,  destroying  thereby  all  those 
exquisite   and    delicate    sensibilities   whose   existence    cold- 
hearted    wordlings    have    denied ;    annihilating  all    genuine 
passion,    and    debasing   that    to    a    selfish  feeling  which  is 
the   excess   of    generosity    and    devoted  nens.      Their    body 
and  mind  alike  crumble  into  a  hideous  wreck  of  luunanity ; 
idiotcy  and    disease  become    peri)etuated  in  their  miserable 
offspring,   and   distant   generations   suffer  for    the   bigotted 
morality  of  their   forefathers.     Chastity  is    a   monkish  and 
evangelical    superstition,    a    greater     foe    to   natural     tem- 
perance   even  than  unintellectual    sensuality ;    it  strikes  at 
the    root    of    all   domestic   happiness,    and    consigns    more 
than    half    of   the    human    race    to   misery,   that  some  few 
may  monopolize    according    to    law.     A   system  could    not 
well  have  been  dcAdsed  more   studiously  hostile  to   human 
happineas  than  maniage. 

VOL.  IV.  I  I 
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I  nmceivt*  that,  from  the  abolition  of  marriage,  the 
tit  and  natuml  arrangement  of  sexual  connection  would 
result.  I  hv  no  means  assert  tliat  the  intercourse  would 
be  promiscuous :  on  the  contrar}' ;  it  appears,  from  the 
relation  of  parent  to  child,  that  this  union  is  generally  of 
Icm^  iluration,  and  market!  above  all  others  with  gene- 
rosity and  self-ilevotion.  But  this  is  a  subject  which  it 
is  perhaps  premature  to  discuss.  That  which  will  result 
from  the  al»olition  of  marriage,  will  be  natural  and  right; 
)»ecause  choice  and  change  wdl  be  exempted  from 
restraint. 

In  fact,  religion  and  morality,  as  they  now  stand,  com- 
[>ose  a  practical  code  of  misery  and  servitude:  the  genius 
of  human  happiness  must  tear  every  leaf  from  the 
aoourseil  lKX)k  of  (Jod,  ere  man  can  read  the  inscription 
on  liis  lit»art.  How  would  morality,  dressed  up  in  stiff 
stays  and  finery,  start  from  her  own  disgusting  image, 
should  slio  look  in  the  mirror  of  nature! 


VI.— Pa(;k  4.S0. 

To  the  red  and  l>aleful  sun 
Tliat  faintly  twinkles  there. 

'Die  n(>rt]i  j)olar  star,  to  wliich  the  a.xis  of  the  earth, 
in  its  present  state  of  obliquity,  points.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable,  from  many  considenitions,  that  this  obliquity 
will  gradually  diminish,  until  the  equator  coincides  with 
the  ecliptic :  tlie  niglits  and  days  will  then  become  equal 
on  tlie  earth  througliout  the  year,  and  probably  the  sea- 
sons als(j.  There  is  no  great  extmvagance  in  presuming 
that    the    juogress    of    lht»    jit^rpendicularitv    of    the    jKiles 
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may  be  as  rapid  as  the  progress  of  intellect ;  or  that 
there  should  be  a.  perfect  identity  between  the  moral  and 
physical  improvement  of  the  human  species.  It  is  certain 
that  wisdom  is  not  compatible  with  disease,  and-  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  climates  of  the  earth,  health,  in 
the  true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  civilized  man.  Astronomy  teaches  us  that  the 
earth  is  now  in  its  progress,  and  that  the  poles  are  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  perpendicular  to  tlie 
ecliptic.  The  strong  evidence  afforded  by  the  history  of 
mythology,  and  geological  researches,  that  some  event  of 
this  nature  has  taken  place  already,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  this  progress  is  not  merely  an  oscillation, 
as  has  been  surmised  by  some  late  astronomers.^  Bones 
of  animals  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone  have  been  found  in 
the  north  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Ohio. 
Plants  have  been  found  in  the  fossil  state  in  the  interior 
of  Germany,  which  demand  the  present  climate  of  Hin- 
dostan  for  their  production.  *  Tlie  researches  of  M. 
Bailly*  establish  the  existence  of  a  people  who  inhabited 
a  tract  in  Tartary  49°  north  latitude,  of  greater  antiquity 
than  either  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  or  the  Chaldeans, 
from  whom  these  nations  derived  their  sciences  and 
theology.  We  find,  from  the  testimony  of  antient  writers, 
that  Britain,  Germany  and  France  were  much  colder  than 
at  present,  and  that  their  great  rivers  were  annually  frozen 
over.  Astronomy  teaches  us  also,  that  since  this  period 
the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  position  has  been  considerably 
diminished. 


'  Laplace,  SysUme  du  Monde. 

'  Cabanifl,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  I* Homme,  vol.  ii.  page 
406. 

'  Lettres  sur  les  Sciences,  k  Voltaire.     Bailly. 
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Xo  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 

A  vague  and  unnecessiiated  task, 

<>r  aot4«^  but  as  it  must  and  ought  to  act 

I^eax  exemples  senironi  a  nous  rendre  plus  sensible  le 
j»rincipe  qui  Went  d  etre  pos^ ;  nous  emprunterons  Tune 
du  (physique  et  I'autre  du  moraL  Dans  un  tourbillon  de 
poussiere  qu'eleve  un  vent  impetueux,  quelque  confos 
qu*il  p^iroisse  a  nos  yeux;  dans  la  plus  affVeuse  temp^te 
excite  par  des  vents  oppogi^J  qui  soul^vent  les  flots,  il  nV 
a  pas  une  seule  molecule  de  poussi^re  ou  d'eau  qui  soit 
place  an  hfiz^ini,  (|ui  n'ait  sa  cause  suffisante  pour  occuper 
le  lieu  oil  elle  se  trouve,  et  qui  n'agisse  rigoureusement 
de  lii  inunit-re  dont  elle  doit  agir.  Une  <»^metre  qui  con- 
n'»iii\»it  fxa"t»in^'iil  les  ditit'rente>  forces  qui  figissent 
ddu<  ces  dtnix  ra<.  tt  les  j>n>priettfe  des  molA^ules  qui 
«ioiu  mue<,  deinontreroit  (jue  d'apres  des  causes  donn^, 
chaqiie  niMleeiile  agit  prtvis^ment  comme  elle  doit  agir, 
et   lie  pent  agir  avitn*inent  qu'elle  ne  fait. 

l)aiis  les  eoiiviilsions  terribles  qui  agiteiit  quelquefois 
les  sooietes  politiipies.  et  qui  produisent  souvent  le  ren- 
verseiiient  dun  empire,  il  n'y  a  j)as  une  seule  action,  une 
seule  parole,  une  seule  pens(k^  une  seule  volont^,  une 
seule  passion  dans  les  agens  qui  concourent  ii  la  revolu- 
tion coinme  destructeurs  ou  comme  victimes,  qui  ne  soit 
necessaire,  qui  n'agisse  comme  elle  doit  agir,  qui  n'opere 
infalliMement  les  ellets  qu'elle  doit  opdrer,  suivant  la 
place  qu'oecupent  ces  agens  dans  ce  tourbillon  moral. 
(Jela  paroitroit  evitlent  pour  une  intelligence  qui  sera  en 
etat    (le  saisir  et  (rap])rt^cier  toutes  les  actions  et    reaction? 
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des  esprits  et  des  corps  de    ceux   qui   contribuent   k   cette 
revolution. 

SystSme  de  la  Nature,  vol  i.  page  44. 


VL— Page  435. 

Necessity,  thou  mother  of  the  world ! 

He  who  asserts  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  means  that, 
contemplating  the  events  which  compose  the  moral  and 
material  universe,  he  beholds  only  an  immense  and  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  causes  and  effects,  no  one  of  which  could 
occupy  any  other  place  than  it  does  occupy,  or  acts  in 
any  other  place  than  it  does  act.  Tlie  idea  of  necessity 
is  obtained  by  our  experience  of  the  connection  between 
objects,  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
constant  conjunction  of  similar  events,  and  the  consequent 
inference  of  one  from  the  other.  Mankind  are  tlierefore 
agreed  in  the  admission  of  necessity,  if  they  admit  that 
these  two  circumstances  take  place  in  voluntary  action. 
Motive  is,  to  voluntary  action  in  tlie  human  mind,  what 
cause  is  to  effect  in  the  material  universe.  The  word 
liberty,  as  applied  to  mind,  is  analogous  to  the  word 
chance  as  applied  to  matter :  they  spring  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  certainty  of  the  conjunction  of  antecedents  and 
consequents. 

Every  human  being  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  act  pre- 
cisely as  he  does  act :  in  the  eternity  which  preceded  his 
birth  a  chain  of  causes  was  generated,  which,  operating 
under  the  name  of  motives,  make  it  impossible  that  any 
thought  of  his  mind,  or  any  action  of  his  life,  should  be 
otherwise  than  it  is.  Were  the  doctriue  of  Necessity  false, 
the  human  mind  wouhl  no  longer  })e  a  legitimate  object  of 
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science;  fit)m  like  causes  it  would  be  in  vain  that  we 
should  expect  like  effects ;  the  strongest  motive  would  no 
longer  be  panimount  over  the  conduct ;  all  knowledge  would 
be  vague  and  undeterminate ;  we  could  not  predict  with  any 
certainty  that  we  might  not  meet  as  an  enemy  tomorrow 
him  with  whom  we  have  parted  in  friendship  tonight ; 
the  most  probable  inducements  and  the  clearest  reasonings 
would  lose  the  invariable  influence  they  possess.  The 
contrary  of  this  is  demonstrably  the  fact.  Similar  circum- 
stances protluce  the  same  unvariable  effects.  The  precise 
character  and  motives  of  any  man  on  any  occasion  being 
given,  the  moral  philosopher  could  predict  his  actions 
with  as  much  certainty  as  the  natural  philosopher  could 
predict  the  effects  of  the  mixture  of  any  particular 
chemical  substances.  Why  is  tlie  aged  husbandman  more 
experienced  than  the  young  beginner  ?  Because  there  is  a 
uniform,  undeniable  necessity  in  the  operations  of  the 
material  universe.  Why  is  tlie  old  statesman  more  skilful 
tliau  tlie  raw  politician  ?  Because,  relying  on  the  necessary 
conjunction  of  motive  and  action,  lie  proceeds  to  produce 
moml  eil'ects,  by  the  application  of  those  moral  causes 
wliieh  experience  has  shown  to  be  eflectual.  Some  actions 
mav  be  found  to  wliicli  we  can  attacli  no  motives,  but 
tliese  are  tlie  ell'ects  of  causes  with  which  we  are 
uiiac([uainted.  Hence  the  relation  whicli  motive  bears  to 
voluntary  action  is  tliat  of  cause  to  effect;  nor,  placed  in 
this  point  (►f  view,  is  it,  or  ever  has  it  been  the  subject 
of  ])opular  or  ])liilosoj)hical  dis})ute.  None  but  the  few 
fanatics  wlio  are  engaged  in  tlie  herculean  task  of 
reconciling  the  justice  of  their  (lod  with  the  misery  of 
man,  will  longer  outrage  conmion  sense  by  the  supposition 
of  an  event  without  a  cause,  a  vohmtarv  action  without  a 
motive.  History,  i»olitics,  morals,  criticism,  all  grounds  of 
rea.sonings,  all  principles  of  science,  alike  a,ssume  the  truth 
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of  the  doctrine  of  N^ecesaity.  No  fanner  carrying  liis  corn 
to  market  doubts  the  sale  of  it  at  the  market  price.  The 
master  of  a  manufactory  no  more  doubts  tliat  he  can 
purchase  the  human  labour  necessary  for  his  purposes, 
than  that  his  machinery  will  act  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  act. 

But,  wliilst  none  liave  acnipled  to  admit  necessity  as 
influencing  matter,  many  have  disputed  its  dominion  over 
mind.  Independently  of  its  militating  witli  tlie  received 
ideas  of  tlie  justice  of  God,  it  is  by  no  means  obvious 
to  a  superficial  enquiry.  Wlien  the  mind  observes  its 
own  operations,  it  feels  no  connection  of  motive  and  action : 
but  as  we  know  "  nothing  more  of  causation  than  the 
constant  conjunction  of  objects  and  the  consequent 
inference  of  one  from  the  other,  as  we  find  tliat  tliese  two 
circumstances  are  universally  allowed  to  have  place  in 
voluntary  action,  we  may  be  easily  led  to  own  that  they 
are  subjected  to  the  necessity  common  to  all  causes."  Tlie 
actions  of  the  will  have  a  regular  conjunction  with  cir- 
cumstances and  characters ;  motive  is,  to  voluntary  action, 
what  cause  is  to  effect.  But  the  only  idea  we  can  form 
of  causation  is  a  constant  conjunction  of  similar  objects, 
and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other : 
wherever  this  is  the  case  necessity  is  clearly  established. 

The  idea  of  liberty,  applied  metaphorically  to  the  will, 
has  sprung  from  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  power.  What  is  power  ? — id  quod  potest,  that  which 
can  produce  any  given  effect.  To  deny  power,  is  to  say 
that  nothing  can  or  hiis  the  power  to  be  or  act.  In  the 
only  true  sense  of  the  word  power,  it  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  load.stone  as  to  the  human  will.  Do  you 
think  these  motives,  which  I  shall  present,  aie  powerful 
enough  to  rouse  him  ?  is  a  question  just  as  conmion  as, 
Do  you  think   this   lever   has    the    power   of    riiising    this 
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weight  ?  The  advocates  ot*  free-will  assert  that  the  will 
has  the  power  of  refusing  to  he  determined  by  the  strongest 
motive :  but  the  strongest  motive  is  that  which,  overcoming 
all  others,  ultimately  prevails;  this  assertion  therefore 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  will  being  ultimately  determined 
by  that  motive  which  does  determine  it,  which  is  absurd 
But  it  is  eijually  certain  that  a  man  cannot  resist  the 
strongest  motive,  as  that  he  cannot  overcome  a  physical 
impossibility. 

The  doctrine  of  Necessity  tends  to  introduce  a  great 
change  into  the  established  notions  of  morality,  and  utterly 
to  destroy  religion.  Reward  and  punishment  must  be 
considered,  by  the  Necessarian,  merely  as  motives  which 
he  would  employ  in  onler  to  procure  the  adoption  or 
abandonment  of  any  given  line  of  conduct.  Desert,  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  word,  would  no  longer  have  any 
meaning;  and  he,  who  should  inflict  pain  upon  another 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  deserved  it,  would  only 
gratify  liis  revenge  under  pretence  of  satisfying  justice. 
It  is  not  enough,  says  the  advocate  of  free-will,  that  a 
criminal  should  be  prevented  from  a  repetition  of  his  crime: 
he  sliould  feel  pain,  and  liis  torments,  when  justly  inflicted, 
ouglit  precisely  to  be  proportioned  to  his  fault.  But  utility 
is  morality  ;  tliat  which  is  incapable  of  producing  happiness 
is  useless ;  and  thougli  tlie  crime  of  Damiens  must  be 
condemned,  yet  the  frightful  torments  which  revenge,  under 
the  name  of  justice,  inflicted  on  this  imhappy  man,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  augmented,  even  at  the  long  nm,  the 
stock  of  pleasurable  sensation  in  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  does  not  in  the  least 
diminish  our  disa] ►probation  of  vice.  The  conviction  which 
all  feel,  tliat  a  viper  is  a  poisonous  animal,  and  that  a 
tiger  is  constrained,  by  the  inevitable  condition  of  his 
existence,   to    devour    men,    does    not    induce    us    to   avoid 
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them  less  sedulously,  or,  even  more,  to  hesitate  in 
destroying  them :  but  he  would  surely  be  of  a  hard  heart, 
who,  meeting  with  a  serpent  on  a  desart  island,  or  in  a 
situation  where  it  was  incapable  of  injury,  should  wantonly 
deprive  it  of  existence.  A  Necessarian  is  inconsequent  to 
his  own  principles,  if  he  indulges  in  hatred  or  contempt ; 
the  compassion  which  he  feels  for  the  criminal  is  unmixed 
with  a  desire  of  injuring  him :  he  looks  with  an  elevated 
and  dreadless  composure  upon  the  links  of  the  universal 
chain  as  they  pass  before  his  eyes ;  whilst  cowardice, 
curiosity  and  inconsistency  only  assail  him  in  proportion 
to  the  feebleness  and  indistinctness  with  which  he  has 
perceived  and  rejected  the  delusions  of  free-wilL 

Religion  is  the  perception  of  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  the  principle  of  the  universa  But  if  the  principle 
of  the  universe  be  not  an  organic  being,  tlie  model  and 
prototyi)e  of  man,  the  relation  between  it  and  human 
beings  are  absolutely  none.  Without  some  insight  into  its 
will  respecting  our  actions,  religion  is  nugatory  and  vain. 
But  will  is  only  a  mode  of  animal  mind;  moral  qualities 
also  are  such  as  only  a  human  being  can  possess ;  to 
attribute  them  to  tlie  principle  of  tlie  universe,  is  to  annex 
to  it  properties  incompatible  with  any  possible  definition 
of  its  nature.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  word  God  was 
originaUy  only  an  expression  denoting  the  unknown  cause 
of  the  known  events  which  men  perceived  in  the  univei-se. 
By  the  vulgar  mistake  of  a  metaphor  for  a  real  being,  of 
a  word  for  a  thing,  it  became  a  man,  endowed  witli  human 
qualities  and  governing  tlie  universe  as  an  earthly  monarch 
governs  his  kingdom.  Their  addresses  to  this  imaginary 
being,  indeed,  are  much  in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
subjects  to  a  king.  They  acknowledge  liis  benevolence, 
deprecate  his  anger,  and  supplicate  his  favour. 

But  tlie  doctrine  of  Necessity  teaches  us,  that  in  no  case 
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could  any  event  have  happened  otherwise  than  it  did 
happen,  and  that,  if  God  is  the  author  of  good,  he  is  also 
thq  author  of  evil ;  that,  if  he  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude 
for  the  one,  he  is  entitled  to  our  hatred  for  the  other ; 
that,  admitting  the  existeuQe  of  this  hypothetic  being,  he 
is  also  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an  immutable  necessity. 
It  is  plain  that  the  same  arguments  which  prove  that  God 
is  the  author  of  food,  light,  and  life,  prove  him  also  to  be 
the  author  of  poison,  darkness,  and  death.  The  wide- 
wasting  earthqiiake,  the  storm,  the  battle,  and  the  tyranny, 
are  attributable  to  this  hypothetic  being  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  fairest  forms  of  nature,  sunshine,  liberty,  and  peace. 
But  we  are  taught,  by  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  that 
there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  the  universe,  otherwise 
than  as  the  events  to  which  we  apply  these  epithets  have 
relation  to  our  own  peculiar  mode  of  being.  Still  less 
than  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  God,  will  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity  accord  with  tlie  belief  of  a  future  state  of 
punishment.  God  made  man  such  as  he  is,  and  then 
damned  liim  for  being  so :  for  to  say  tliat  God  was  the 
author  of  all  good,  and  man  the  author  of  all  evil,  is  to 
say  that  one  man  made  a  straight  line  and  a  crooked  one, 
and  another  man  made  the  iueonj'ruitv. 

A  Mahometan  story,  much  to  the  present  purpose,  is 
recorded,  wherein  Adam  and  Moses  are  introduced  disputing 
before  God  in  the  following  manner.  Thou,  siiys  Moses, 
art  Adam,  whom  God  created,  and  animated  with  the 
breath  of  life,  and  caused  to  be  worshipped  by  the  angels, 
and  placed  in  Paradise,  from  whence  mankind  have  been 
expelled  for  thy  fault.  Whereto  Adam  answered.  Thou  ait 
Moses,  whom  God  chose  for  his  ai)ostle,  and  entnisted 
with    his    word,    by  giving  thee  the  tables  of  the  law,  and 
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wliom  he  vouchsafed  to  admit  to  discourse  with  himself. 
How  many  years  dost  thou  find  the  law  was  written  before 
I  was  created  ?  Says  Moses,  Forty.  And  dost  thou  not 
find,  replied  Adam,  these  words  therein,  And  Adam  rebelled 
against  his  Lord  and  transgressed?  Which  Moses  confessing, 
Dost  thou  therefore  blame  me,  continued  he,  for  doing  that 
wliich  God  wrote  of  me  that  I  should  do,  forty  years 
before  I  was  created,  nay,  for  what  was  decreed  concerning 
mo  fifty  thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
eartli  ? — Sale*$  Prelim,  Disc,  to  the  Koran,  page  164. 


VII.— Page  437. 

There  is  no  God ! 

This  negation  must  be  understood  solely  to  affect  a 
creative  Deity.  Tlie  hypothesis  of  a  pervading  Spirit 
coeternal  with  the  universe,  remains  unshaken. 

A  close  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  proofs  adduced 
to  support  any  proposition,  is  the  only  secure  way  of 
attaining  truth,  on  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  descant :  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  that  it  cannot  be  too  minutely 
investigated ;  in  conse([uence  of  this  conviction  we  proceed 
briefly  and  impartially  to  examine  the  proofs  which  have 
l)een  adduced.  It  is  necessary  first  to  consider  the  nature 
of  belief. 

When  a  proposition  is  offered  to  the  mind,  it  perceives 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  is 
comjK)sed.  A  perception  of  their  agreement  is  termed 
belirf.  Many  obstacles  frequently  prevent  this  perception 
fn)m  being  immediate ;  these  the  mind  attempts  to  remove 
in    order   that    the    perception  may  In*  distinct.     The  mind 
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is  active  in  tlie  investigation,  in  order  to  perfect  the  state 
of  perception  of  tlie  relation  which  the  component  ideas  of 
the  proposition  bear  to  each,  wliich  is  passive :  the 
investigation  being  confused  witli  the  perception,  has 
induced  many  falsely  to  imagine  that  the  mind  is  active 
in  Ixjlief, — that  belief  is  an  act  of  volition, — ^in  consequence 
of  whicli  it  may  be  regulated  by  the  mind.  Pursuing, 
continuing  this  mistake,  they  have  attached  a  d^ree  of 
criminality  to  disbelief;  of  which,  in  its  nature,  it  is  incapa- 
ble :  it  is  e<iually  incapable  of  merit. 

Delief,  tlien,  is  a  passion,  the  strength  of  which,  like 
every  other  passion,  is  in  precise  proportion  to  the  degrees 
of  excitement 

The  degrees  of  excitement  are  three. 

The  senses  are  the  sources  of  all  knowledge  to  the 
mind;  con8e([uently  their  evidence  claims  the  strongest 
assent. 

The  decision  of  the  mind,  founded  upon  our  own 
i»xperi(»n('(',  (U'lived  from  these  sourees,  chiims  the  next 
decree. 

The  exj)erieiH'e  of  others,  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
former  one,  oceuj)ies  the  lowest  degree. 

(A  graduated  scale,  on  which  sliould  be  marked  the 
capal)ilities  of  j)rop()sitions  to  approach  to  the  test  of  the 
senses,  would  l)e  a  just  Ijarometer  of  the  l)elief  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  them.) 

Conseijuently  no  testimony  can  be  admitted  which  is 
contrary  to  reason  ;  reason  is  founded  on  the  evidence  of 
our  senses. 

Every  i)roof  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  three  divi- 
sions :  it  is  to  be  considered  what  arguments  we  receive 
from  each  of  them,  which  should  convince  us  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity. 

1st.     The    evidence    of   the  senses.     If  the  Deity  should 
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appear  to  us,  if  he  should  convince  our  senses  of  Ids 
existence,  this  revelation  would  necessarily  command  belief. 
Those  to  whom  the  Deity  has  thus  appeared  have  the 
strongest  possible  conviction  of  his  existence.  But  the 
God  of  Theologians  is  incapable  of  local  visibility. 

2d.  Reason.  It  is  urged  that  man  knows  that  whatever 
is,  must  either  have  had  a  beginning,  or  have  existed 
from  all  eternity :  he  also  knows,  that  whatever  is  not 
eternal  must  have  had  a  cause.  When  tliis  reasoning  is 
applied  to  the  universe,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it 
was  created :  until  that  is  clearly  demonstrated,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  it  has  endured  from  all  eternity. 
We  must  prove  design  before  we  can  infer  a  designer. 
The  only  idea  which  we  can  form  of  causation  is  deriv- 
able from  the  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  and  the 
consequent  inference  of  one  from  tlie  other.  In  a  case 
where  two  propositions  are  diametrically  opposite,  the 
mind  believes  that  which  is  least  incomprehensible ; — it 
is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  universe  has  existed  from  all 
eternity,  than  to  conceive  a  being  beyond  its  limits  capable 
of  creating  it :  if  the  mind  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of 
one,  is  it  an  alleviation  to  increase  the  intolerability  of 
the  burthen  ? 

The  other  argument,  which  is  founded  on  a  man's 
knowledge  of  his  own  existence,  stands  thus.  A  man 
knows  not  only  that  he  now  is,  but  that  once  he  was  not; 
consequently  there  must  liave  been  a  cause.  But  our 
idea  of  causation  is  alone  derivable  from  the  constant 
conjunction  of  objects  and  the  consequent  inference  of 
one  from  the  other ;  and,  reasoning  experimentally,  we 
can  only  infer  from  effects,  causes  exactly  ade^juate  to 
those  effects.  But  there  certainly  is  a  generative  power 
which  is  effected  by  certain  instruments:  we  cannot 
prove    tliat    it   is    inherent    in    these    instruments ;    nor  is 
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tlie  contrary  hypotliesis  capable  of  demonstration :  we 
admit  that  the  generative  power  is  incomprehensible; 
but  to  suppose  that  tlie  same  effect  is  produced  by  an 
eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent  l)eing,  leaves  the  cause 
in  the  same  obscurity,  but  renders  it  more  incompre- 
hensible. 

3d.  Testimony.  It  is  required  that  testimony  should 
not  be  contrary  to  reason.  The  testimony  that  the 
Deity  convinces  the  senses  of  men  of  his  existence  can 
only  be  admitted  by  us,  if  our  mind  considers  it  less 
probable  that  these  men  should  have  been  deceived, 
than  that  the  Deity  should  have  appeared  to  them. 
Our  reason  can  never  admit  the  testimony  of  men,  who 
not  only  declare  that  they  were  eye-witnesses  of  miracles, 
but  that  the  Deity  was  irrational ;  for  he  commanded  that 
he  should  be  believed,  he  proposed  the  highest  rewards  for 
faith,  eternal  punishments  for  disbelief.  We  can  only 
command  voluntary  actions ;  belief  is  not  an  act  of 
volition ;  the  mind  is  even  passive,  or  involuntarily 
active ;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
testimony,  or  rather  that  testimony  is  insufficient  to  prove 
the  l)ein<;  of  a  God.  It  has  been  before  sliown  that  it 
cannot  be  deduced  from  reason.  They  alone,  then,  who 
have  been  convinced  bv  tlie  evidene^i  of  the  senses,  can 
believe  it. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  proofs  from  either 
of  the  three  sources  of  conviction,  the  mind  cannot 
believe  the  existence  of  a  creative  God :  it  is  also  e\'ident, 
that,  as  belief  is  a  passion  of  the  mind,  no  degree 
of  criminfility  is  attachable  to  disbelief ;  and  that  tliey 
only  are  rej)re]iensible  wlio  neglect  to  remove  the  false 
medium  through  which  their  mind  views  any  subject  of 
discussion.  Every  reflecting  mind  must  acknowle<lgP 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
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God  is  an  hypothesis,  and,  as  such,  stands  in  need  of 
proof:  the  onus  probandi  rests  on  the  theist.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  says :  Hypotheses  lum  fingo^  q^iicquid  enim  ex 
phenomcnis  non  dedvcitur,  hypothesis  vocanda  est,  et 
hypothesis  vel  metaphysicce,  vel  physicce,  vel  qualitatum 
occultarum,  sen  mech^inicce,  in  philosophid  locum  non 
hdbent.  To  all  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  creative  God 
apply  this  valuable  rule.  We  see  a  variety  of  bodies 
possessing  a  variety  of  powers :  we  merely  know  their 
effects ;  we  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  with  respect  to 
their  essences  and  causes.  These  Newton  calls  the 
phenomena  of  things;  but  the  pride  of  philosophy  is 
unwilling  to  admit  its  ignorance  of  their  causes.  From 
the  phenomena,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  senses,  we 
attempt  to  infer  a  cause,  which  we  call  God,  and  gratui- 
tously endow  it  with  all  negative  and  contradictory 
qualities.  From  this  hypothesis  we  invent  this  general 
name,  to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  causes  and  essences. 
The  being  called  God  by  no  means  answers  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Newton;  it  bears  every  mark  of 
a  veil  woven  by  pliilosophical  conceit,  to  liide  the  ignor- 
ance of  philosophers  even  from  tliemselves.  Tliey  borrow 
the  threads  of  its  texture  from  the  anthropomorphism 
of  tlie  vulgar.  .  Words  have  been  used  by  sophists  for 
tlie  same  purposes,  from  the  occult  qualities  of  the  peri- 
patetics to  the  effluvium  of  Boyle  and  the  crinities  or 
ndmlce  of  Herschel.  *  God  is  represented  as  infinite, 
eternal,  incomprehensible ;  he  is  contained  under  every 
prscdicate  in  non  that  the  logic  of  ignorance  could  fabri- 
cate. Even  his  worsliippers  allow  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  idea  of  him :  they  exclaim  with  the  French 
|>oet. 

Pour  dire  ce  (pCil  est,  il  fatU  it  re  Ini-mSme. 
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T^rd  Bacon  says,  that  ''atheism  leaves  to  man  reason, 
philosophy,  natural  piety,  laws,  reputation,  and  every 
thing  that  can  serve  to  conduct  him  to  virtue ;  but  super- 
stition destroys  all  these,  and  erects  itself  into  a  tyranny 
over  the  understandings  of  men :  hence  atheism  never 
disturbs  the  government,  but  renders  man  more  clear- 
sighted, since  he  sees  nothing  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  present  life." 

Bacons  Moral  Essays. 

La  premiere  thtk)logie  de  Thomme  lui  fit  d'abord 
craindre  et  adorer  les  ^^mens  meme,  des  objets  mat^ 
riels  et  grossiers ;  il  rendit  ensuite  ses  hommages  k  des 
agens  pr&ideus  aux  el^mens,  k  des  g^nies  inf^iieurs,  4 
des  h^ros,  ou  k  des  hommes  dou<^'  de  grands  quality. 
A  force  de  r^H&hir  il  crut  simplifier  les  choses  en  sou- 
mettant  la  nature  entiere  k  un  seul  agent,  k  un  esprit* 
k  une  anie  universelle,  qui  mettoit  cette  nature  et  ses 
parties  en  mouvement.  En  reuiontjint  des  causes  eu 
causes,  les  niorlels  out  fini  ])iir  ne  rien  voir ;  et  c'est 
dans  cette  obseurit^  (lu'ils  out  plact?  leur  Dieu  ;  c'est 
dans  cette  abinie  teii(51)reux  que  leur  imagination  inquiete 
travaille  toujours  i\  se  fabriiiuer  des  cbimeres,  (jue  les 
affligeront  jusipi'a  ce  que  la  counoissance  de  la  nature 
les  ddtronipe  des  phantoines  qu'ils  ont  toujoui*s  si  vaiue- 
ment  adores. 

Si  nous  voulons  nous  rendre  compte  de  nos  id^s  sur 
la  Divinit<5,  nous  serous  obliges  de  convenir  que,  par  le 
mot  Dieu,  les  homme  n'ont  jamais  pu  designer  que  la 
cause  la  plus  cachde,  la  plus  ^loign(fe,  la  plus  incounue 
des  effets  ([u'ils  vovoient :  ils  ne  font  usage  de  ce  mot,  que 
lorsque  le  jeu  des  causes  naturelles  et  connues  cesse 
d'etre  visible  pour  eux ;  des  qu'ils  perdent  le  fil  de  ces 
causes,  ou  des  <[ue  leur  (»sprit  ne  ])eut    plus   en    suivre    la 
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chatne,  ils  traiiclient  leiir  difficult^,  et  temiinent  leiir  re- 
cherches  en  appellant  Dieu  la  derni^re  des  causes,  c'est- 
i-<lire  celle  qui  est  au-deli  de  toutes  les  causes  qu*ils  con- 
noissent;  ainsi  ils  ne  font  qu'assigner  une  denomination 
vague  k  une  cause  ignorde,  k  laquelle  leur  paresse  ou  les 
homes  de  leurs  connoissances  les  forcent  de  s*arreter. 
Toutes  les  fois  qu*on  nous  dit  que  Dieu  est  I'aut^ur  de 
quelque  phdnomene,  cela  signifie  qu*on  ignore  comment 
un  tel  phdnomfene  a  pu  s'op^rer  par  le  s^cours  des  forces 
ou  des  causes  que  nous  connoissons  dans  la  nature.  C'est 
ainsi  que  le  commun  des  hommes,  dont  Tignorance  est  la 
partage,  attribue  a  la  Divinity  non  seulement  les  effete 
iuusit^  que  les  frappent,  mais  encore  les  ^v^nemens  les 
plus  simples,  dont  les  causes  sont  les  plus  faciles  k  con- 
noitre  pour  quiconque  a  pu  les  m^iter.  En  un  mot, 
rhamme  a  toujours  respect^  les  causes  inconnues  des 
effets  surprenans,  que  son  ignorance  Tempechoit  de  dAneler. 
Ce  fut  sur  les  debus  de  la  nature  que  les  hommes 
flevferent  le  colosse  imaginaire  de  la  Divinitd 

Si  rignorance  de  la  nature  donna  la  naissance  aux 
dieux,  la  connoissance  de  la  nature  est  faite  pour  les 
detruire.  A  m&ure  que  Thonuue  s'instruit,  ses  forces 
et  ses  ressources  augmentent  avec  ses  lumieres;  les  sci- 
ences, les  arts  conservateurs,  Tindustrie,  lui  fournissent 
des  secours ;  Texp^rience  le  rassAre  ou  lui  procure  des 
moyens  de  r&ist^r  aux  efforts  de  biens  des  causes  qui 
cessent  de  Talarmer  d^s  qu'il  les  a  connues.  En  un*  mot, 
868  terreurs  se  dissipent  dans  la  meme  proportion  que 
son  esprit  s'^claire.  L'homme  instruit  cesse  d'etre  super- 
stitieux. 

Ce  n'est  jamais  que  sur  parole  que  des  peuples  entiers 
adorent  le  Dieu  de  leurs  peres  et  de  leurs  pretres  :  Tau- 
torit^,  la  confiance,  la  soumission,  et  I'habitude  leur  tien- 
nent  lieu  de  conviction  et  de  preuves;     ils  se    prosternent 
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et  prieiit,  puree  que  leurs  |»^res  leur  ont  appris  a  se  pn>- 
stemer  et  prier:  niais  pourquoi  eeux-ci  se  sont>ils  mis  k 
genoux  ?  C'est  que  dans  les  temps  ^oignA  leurs  l^is- 
lateurs  et  leurs  jjjuiJes  leur  en  ont  fait  un  devoir.  "  Adorez 
et  croyez,"  ont-ils  dit,  "des  dieux  que  vous  ne  pouvez 
comprendre;  rapportez-vous  en  k  notre  sagesse  profonde; 
nous  en  savons  plus  que  vous  sur  la  divinity."  Mais 
pourquoi  m'en  rapporterai-je  k  vous  ?  C  est  que  Dieu  le 
veut  ainsi,  c'est  que  Dieu  vous  punira  si  vous  osez  i^ 
sister.  Mais  ce  Dieu  n'est-il  done  pas  la  chose  en  ques- 
tion ?  Cependant  les  hommes  se  sont  toujours  pay&  de 
ee  cercle  vicieux;  la  paresse  de  leur  esprit  leur  fit  trouver 
plus  court  de  s'en  rapporter  au  jugement  des  autres. 
Toutes  les  notions  religieuses  sont  fond^s  uniquement 
sur  Tautorite;  toutes  les  religions  du  monde  defendant 
Texamen  et  ne  veulent  pas  que  Ton  raisonne ;  c'est  Tau- 
torit^  qui  veut  qu'on  eroie  en  Dieu;  ee  Dieu  n'est  lui- 
inome  fonde  tpie  siir  rautorit(5  de  quel([ue8  hommes  qui 
pretondoiit  L*  (Mninoitiv,  et  vonir  <le  sa  ]>art  pour  Tau- 
n( nicer  a  la  terre.  Un  Dieu  fait  par  les  liommos,  a  sans 
doutes  besoin  des  liommes  ])our  se  faire  connoitre  am 
hommes. 

Ne  seroit-ce  done  <|ue  pour  des  pretres  des  inspire,  des 
meta])hysiciens  que  seroit  reservee  la  CDiiviction  de  I'ex- 
istenee  d'un  Dieu,  (jue  Ton  dit  neaumoins  si  necessaire  i 
tout  le  genre-huuiain  ?  ^lais  trouvons-iious  de  I'harmonie 
entre  les  opinions  theologiques  des  difii^rens  inspires,  ou 
des  penseurs  repandus  sur  la  terre  ?  Ceux  meme  que  font 
profession  d'adorer  le  meme  Dieu,  sont-ils  d'accord  sur 
son  compte  ?  Sont-ils  contents  iles  jneuves  (jue  leurs 
collegues  apportent  de  son  existence  ?  Souscrivent-ils 
unaniniement  aux  idt^s  qu'ils  prosentent  sur  sa  nature, 
sur  sa  conduite,  sur  la  fa(;on  d'entendre  ses  pi^etendus 
omcles  ?     Est-il  une  contrt'e  sur    la  terre,  on  la   science  de 
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Dieu  se  soit  r&llement  perfectioiin^e  ?  A-t-elle  pris  qiiel- 
que  part  la  consistence  et  runiformit^  que  nous  voyons 
prendre  aux  connoissances  humaines,  aux  arts  les  plus 
futiles,  aux  niAiers  les  plus  mepris^s  ?  des  mots  d'esprit 
(Timmat^TnalM,  de  creation,  de  predestination,  de  grace ; 
cette  foule  de  distinctions  subtiles  dont  la  th^logie  s'est 
partout  remplie  dans  quelques  pays,  ces  inventions  si 
ingdnieuses,  imagindes  par  des  penseurs  que  se  sont  suc- 
c4A^  depuis  tant  de  siecles,  n'ont  fait,  helas!  qu*em- 
brouilles  les  choses,  et  jamais  le  science  le  plus  nfeessaire 
aux  hommes  n'a  jusqu*ici  pu  acqu^rir  la  moindre  fixit^. 
Depuis  des  milliers  d'ann^es,  ces  reveurs  oisifs  se  sont 
perp^tuellement  relay^  pour  m^iter  la  Divinity,  pour 
deviner  ses  voies  cach^es,  pour  inventer  des  hypotheses 
propres  k  ddvelopper  cette  enigme  importante.  Leur  peu 
de  succ^  n'a  point  dAx)urag^  la  vanitt?  th^logique; 
toujours  on  a  parl^  de  Dieu  :  on  s*est  ^gorg^  pour  lui,  et 
cet  etre  sublime  demeure  toujours  le  plus  ignoi-d  et  le  plus 
discut^. 

Les  hommes  auroient  i\j&  trop  heureux,  si,  se  bornant 
aux  objets  visibles  qui  les  int^ressent,  ils  eussent  employ^ 
k  perfectionner  leurs  sciences  r^elles,  leurs  loix,  leur 
morale,  leur  Alucation,  la  moiti^  des  efforts  qulls  ont  mis 
dans  leurs  recherches  sur  la  Divinity,  lis  auroient  ^t^ 
bien  plus  sages  encore,  et  plus  fortunes,  s'ils  eussent  pu 
consentir  k  laisser  leurs  guides  ddsoeuvres  se  quereller 
entre  eux,  et  sonder  des  profondeurs  capables  de  les 
^tourdir,  sans  se  meler  de  leurs  disputes  insens^es.  Mais 
il  est  de  Tessence  de  Tignomnce  d'attacher  de  I'impor- 
tance  k  ce  qu'elle  ne  comprend  pas.  La  vanit<?  humaine 
fait  que  Tesprit  se  roidit  centre  des  diflicult^s.  Plus  un 
objet  se  derobe  k  nos  yeux,  plus  nous  faisons  d'efforts 
pour  le  saisir,  parce  que  des-lors  il  aiguillone  notre  orgueil, 
il   excite    notre    curiosite,    il    nous    paroit   int^ressant.     En 
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combattant  \Hn\r  son  Dieu  chacun  ne  eomlmttit  en  ett'et 
(pie  \MmT  les  inti?ivts  de  sa  propre  vanity  qni  de  toutes 
les  passions  prcxhiits  par  la  nial  organization  de  la  society 
est  la  i>lus  i)n)nipte  i\  s'allanner,  et  la  plus  propre  k 
pixxliiire  des  tres  ;^iinds  folies. 

Si  dciirtant  pour  un  moment  les  id<$es  facheuses    que    la 
th^)logie     nous    donne    d*un     Dieu    capricieux,    dont    les 
d<k*rets    jwirtiaux    et    despot i<iues    dA;ident     du     sort     des 
humains,  nous  ne  voulons  fixer  nos  yeux  que  sur  la  bont^ 
prt^tendue,    (^ue    tons    les    hommes,    meme     en    tremblant 
devant    ce    Dieu,  s'accoixlent   i\   lui    donner;     si    nous    lui 
suj)])osons    le    projet   (pi'on    lui   pn^te,   de    navoir   travaille 
(jue    i>our    sii    propre     gloire,    d*exiger   les    hommages    des 
etros  intelligens ;    de  ne  cliercher   dans   ses  ceuvres   que  le 
hien-etre   du    genre-humain ;     comment   concilier    ces    vues 
et    ces    disi)ositions    avec    I'ignoranee    vraiment    invincible 
dans    laquelle    ee    Dieu,    si    glorieux   et    si    bon,    laisse    la 
))lupart  des  lionunes  sur  son  comi)te  ?      Si    Dieu  veut   etre 
eoiinu,    elu'ri.    leiihTcir,    ijue    ne    se    montre-t-il     sous     des 
truit>5    fjivoniMe^  a  tons  ces    etres    intelligens    dont    il  veut 
rtre  a\n\6  et  adore  ^       Pounpioi    ne    point    se    manifesler  u 
toute    la    terre    d'une     ta(;on    non     equivo(|ue,    bien     phis 
ca])able    de    nous     eoiivainere,     (jue     ces    re^velations    parti- 
culiers    ([ui    seniblent    accuser    la    Divinit^^    d*une    partialite 
faclieuse     ))our    <[uel([u'uns    de    ses     cix^atures  ?      Le    tout- 
puissant  n'auroit-il  done  pas  des  niovens  plus  convainquan-i 
de     se    nuuitrer     aux     lionimes    (jue     ces     nit^tamoq)hoses 
ritlicules,     ces     incarnations     pretendues,    qui     nous     sont 
attestt^es  par  des  ecrivains  si  i>eu  d'aceord    entre  eux    dans 
les  recits    (ju'lls  en    font  ?     An    lieu    de    taut    de    mimeles, 
inventes  ]X)ur  ])rouver  la  mission  divine  de    tant    de    It^gis- 
latenrs.    ri5veres     par     les    ditVt^rens    peuples    du    nionde,    le 
souverain    des    esjirits    ne    pt)UVoit-il     pas     eonvaincre    tout 
d'nn    couj)    resj)rit    huniain    des    clioses    qu*il    a    voulu    lui 
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faii*e  connoitre  ?     An  lieu  de  suspeudre    uu    soleil    dans   la 
voUte  dii  iirmameut;    an  lieu   de   repaiidre   sans   ordre   les 
t?toiles,     et     les     constellations    qui    remplissent    Tespace, 
n'eut-il    pas   4t4   plus   conforme   aux    vues    d'un   Dieu    si 
jaloux  de  sa  gloire  et   si    bien   intentionne   pour  riiomme; 
(rcicrire  d'line   facjon   non  sujette    a    dispute,  son    nom,  ses 
attributs,   ses    volont^s    permanentes    en     earaeteres    inef- 
fa^ables,    et   lisibles   ^.dement    pour    tons    les    habitants 
de    la    terre  ?       Pereonne    alors    n'auroit     pu    douter     de 
Texistence  d'un  Dieu,  de  ses  volontds  elaires,  de  ses  inten- 
tions visibles.     Sous  les  yeux  de  ce   iJieu   si   tumble   per- 
sonne  n'auroit  eu   Tandace  de  violer  ses  ordonnances  ;    nid 
inortel  n'eftt  os^   se  mettre  dans  le  cas  d'attirer   sa  colere : 
en  fin  nul  lionime  n'efit  eu  le  front  d'en  imposer  en  son  noni, 
ou  d'interpr^ter  ses  volontes  suivant  ses  propres  phantasies. 
En   eflet,   quand    merae    on    admetteroit    Texistence    du 
Dieu  th&>logi(iue,  et   la   rt^alite   des   attributs  si  discordans 
(ju'ou    lui    donne,   Ton   ne    pent    en    rien     conclure,    pour 
autorizer   la    conduite   ou   les   eultes   qu'on  prescrit  de   lui 
rendre.       La   thtJologie    est   vndment   le    tonneau   des    Da- 
mtUlc^.     A  force  de  ([ualit^s  contradictoires   et   d'assertions 
hazardtfes,    elle     a,     pour     ainsi     dire,     tellenient     garrote 
sou  Dieu  qu  elle  I'a  mis  dans  rinipossibilit<5  d  agir.    S'il  est 
infiniment  bon  quelle  raison  aurions-nous    de    le    craindre  i 
Sil  est  infiniment  sage,  de  quoi    nous    inquit^ter   sur   notre 
sort  ?     S'il  sait  tout,  j^ourquoi    I'avertir   de    nos   besoins,  et 
le  fatiguer  de  nos  i)ri^res  ?     S'il    est   partout,  poun^uoi    lui 
elever  des  temples?     S'il   est  maitre  de  tout,  pourquoi  lui 
faire  des  sacrifices  et  des  offrandes  ?      S'il   est   juste,  com- 
ment croire  qu'il    punisse  des   cixiatures  qu'il   a   rempli   de 
foiblesses  i     Si   la   grace   fait   tout   en   elles,  cpielle   raison 
aun)it-il  de  les  recompenser  ?     S'il    est    tout-puissant,  com- 
ment roil'enser,  comment  lui  resister  I     S'il  est  raisonnable 
comment   sc    nu»ttr(ut-il    en    colere    contre    des    aveugles,  a 
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qui  il  a  laisse  la  liberie  de  ddmisonner  ?  S*il  est  immuable, 
de  quel  droit  pr^tendrions-uous  faire  changer  ses  decrets? 
S'il  est  inconcevable,  pounpioi  nous  en  occuper?  S'lL 
A  PARLE',  POURQUOI  UUNIVERS  N'EST-IL  PAS 
COXVAINCU  ?  Si  la  eonnoissance  d'un  Dieu  est  la  plus 
necessaire,  pourquoi  n*est-elle  pas  la  plus  dvidente,  et  la 
plus  claire. 

Systime  de  la  Nature,  Land4)n,  1781. 

The  enlightened  and  benevolent  Pliny  thus  publicly 
professes  himself  an  atheist : — Quapropter  efiigiem  .  Dei, 
formamque  quaerere,  imbecillitatis  humanae  reor.  Quis- 
quis  est  Deus  (si  inotlo  est  alius)  et  quacunque  in  parte, 
totus  est  sensus,  totus  est  visus,  totus  auditus,  totus 
animie,  totus  animi,  totus  sui.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Imper- 
fectae  vero  in  homine  natune  pnecipua  solatia  ne  deum 
quidem  posse  omnia.  Namque  nee  sibi  potest  mortem 
conscisrere,  si  vi^lit,  ([uod  homini  dedit  optimum  in  tantis 
vita  p<i*riis:  nee  inortalea  a'ternitate  (U>nare,  ant  revocare 
defuuctos ;  nee  faeere  ut  (pii  vixit  non  vixerit,  qui 
honores  gessit  nun  gesserit,  nullumque  luibere  in  ])r«vteri- 
tiim  jus,  pru'terquain  oblivionis,  atque  (ut  facetis  <[Uoque 
argumentis  societas  luve  eum  deo  coj^ulotur)  ut  bis  dena 
viginta  mm  sint,  et  niulta  similiter  ettieere  non  posse. — 
Per  (juie,  deelaratur  hand  (lul)ie,  naturjo  potentiam  id 
quoque  esse,  quod  Deum  vocaunis. 

I*/ in.  Ndt.  His.  cap,  de  Iko. 

The  consistent  Newtonian  is  neci'ssarilv  an  atheist 
See  Sir  W.  Drummonds  Academical  Quest ion<i^  chap,  iii 
— Sir  W.  seems  to  consider  tlie  atlieism  to  wliich  il 
leads,  as  a  suftieient  presumption  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
system    of  gravitation :    but    surely    it    is    more    consistent 


\Mir^    |r,    (li  i;i;\    MAI;.  T)'):; 

with  the  good  faith  of  philosophy  to  aihnit  a  deduction 
from  facts  than  an  hypothesis  incapable  of  proof, 
although  it  might  militate  with  the  obstinate  preconcep- 
tions of  the  mob.  Had  this  author,  instead  of  inveighing 
against  the  guilt  and  absurdity  of  atheism,  demonstrated 
ita  falsehood,  his  conduct  would  have  been  more  suited 
to  the  modesty  of  the  sceptic  and  the  toleration  of  the 
i)hilo8opher. 


Omnia  enim  per  Dei  potentiam  facta  sunt:  imo,  cjuia 
uatura  potentia  nulla  est  nisi  ipsa  Dei  potentia,  artem  est 
nos  catemus  Dei  potentiam  non  intelligere,  quatemus 
causas  naturales  ignoramus;  adeoque  stulte  ad  eandem 
Dei  potentiam  recumtur,  quando  rei  alien  jus,  causam 
naturalem,  sive  est,  ipsam  Dei  potentiam  ignoramus. 

Spinom^  Tract.  Theologico-PoL  chap.  i.  page  14. 


VII.— Pace  439. 


Ahasuerus,  rise ! 


Ahasuerus  the  Jew  crept  forth  from  the  dark  cave  of 
Mount  Carmel.  Near  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  was*  iSrst  goaded  by  never-ending  restlessness  to 
rove  the  globe  from  pole  to  pole.  "WTien  our  Lord  was 
wearied  with  the  burthen  of  his  ponderous  cross,  and 
wanted  to  rest  before  the  door  of  Ahasuerus,  the  unfeeling 
wretch  drove  him  away  with  brutality.  The  Saviour  of 
mankind  staggered,  sinking  under  the  heavy  load,  but 
uttered  no  com])laint.     An  angel   of  death  appeared  before 
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Ahiisuerus,  and  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  Barbarian !  thou 
lia.st  denied  rest  to  the  Son  of  Man :  be  it  denied  thee 
also,  until  he  conies  to  judge  the  world." 

A  black  demon,  let  loose  from  hell  upon  Ahasuerus, 
goads  him  now  from  country  to  country ;  he  is  denied 
the  consolation  which  death  affords,  and  precluded  from 
the  rest  of  the  ]  peaceful  grave. 

Ahasuerus  crept .  forth  from  the  dark  cave  of  Mount 
Carmel — he  shook  the  dust  from  his  beard — and  taking 
up  one  of  the  sculls  heaped  there,  hurled  it  down  the 
eminence :  it  rel>ounded  from  the  earth  in  shivered 
atoms.  Tliis  was  my  father!  roared  Ahasuerus.  Seven 
more  sculls  rolled  down  from  rock  to  rock ;  while  the 
infuriate  Jew,  following  them  with  ghastly  looks,  ex- 
claimed— And  these  were  my  wives !  He  still  continued 
to  hurl  down  scull  after  scull,  roaring  in  dreadful  accents 
— And  these,  and  these,  and  these  were  my  children! 
They  could  die ;  but  I !  reprobate  wretch,  alas  I  I  cannot 
die !  r)rea(lfiil  beyond  conception  is  the  judgment  tliat 
liani's  over  me.  .lerusaltMn  fell — I  crushed  the  suckiu<i 
babe,  and  preoi]>itate(l  myself  into  the  destructive  tlames. 
I  cursed  the  lionians — but,  alas  !  alas  !  the  restless  eui*se 
liehl  me  bv  the  hair, — and  1  eouhl  not  die  ! 

liome  the  giantess  fell — I  jilaced  myself  l>ef(»re  the 
falling  statue — she  fell,  and  did  not  crush  me.  Nations 
sprung  u])  and  disaj)peared  before  me ; — but  1  remained 
and  did  not  die.  From  cloud-encircled  clifls  did  I  preci- 
jjitate  myself  into  the  ocean  ;  but  the  foaming  billows 
cast  me  u])on  the  shore,  and  the  burning  arrow  of 
existence  piercetl  my  cold  lieart  again.  1  leaped  into 
Etna's  flaming  abyss,  and  roared  with  the  giants  for  ten 
long  months,  polluting  with  my  gioans  the  Mount's  sul- 
])luireous  mouth — ah !  ten  long  months.  The  volcano 
feniiented,  an<l    in    a    fiery  stream  of   lava  cast  me  up.     1 
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lay  torn  by  the  torture-snakes  of  hell  amid  the  glowing 
cinders,  and  yet  continued  to  exist. — A  forest  was  on  fire : 
I  darted  on  wings  of  fury  and  despair  into  the  cmckling 
wood.  Fire  dropped  upon  me  from  tlie  trees,  but  the 
flames  only  singed  my  limbs ;  alas !  it  could  not  con- 
sume them. — I  now  mixed  with  the  butchers  of  mankind, 
and  plunged  in  the  tempest  of  tlie  raging  battle.  I 
roared  defiance  to  the  infuriate  Gaul,  defiance  to  the 
victorious  German;  but  arrows  and  spears  rebounded  in 
shivers  from  my  body.  The  Saracen's  flaming  sword 
broke  upon  my  scull:  balls  in  vain  hissed  upon  me:  the 
lightnings  of  battle  glared  harmless  around  my  loins:  in 
vain  did  the  elephant  trample  on  me,  in  vain  the  iron 
hoof  of  the  wrathful  steed  1  The  mine,  big  with  destruc- 
tive power,  burst  upon  me,  and  hurled  me  high  in  the  air 
— I  fell  on  heaps  of  smoking  limbs,  but  was  only  singed. 
The  giant's  steel  club  rebounded  from  my  body  ;  the 
executioner's  hand  could  not  strangle  me,  the  tiger's 
tooth  could  not  pierce  me,  nor  would  the  hungry  lion  in 
the  circus  devour  me.  I  cohabited  with  poisonous 
snakes,  and  pinched  the  red  crest  of  the  dragon. — The 
serpent  stung,  but  could  not  destroy  me.  The  dragon 
tormented,  but  dared  not  to  devour  me. — I  now  provoked 
the  fury  of  tyrants:  I  said  to  Nero,  Tliou  art  a  blood- 
hound !  I  said  to  Christieni,  Thou  art  a  bloodhound ! 
I  said  to  Muley  Ismail,  Thou  art  a  bloodhound! — The 
tyrants   invented    cruel    torments,    but    did    not    kill    me. 

Ha !  not  to  be  able  to  die — not  to  be  able  to  die 

— not  to  be  permitted  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life — to  be 
doomed  to  be  imprisoned  for  ever  in  the  clay-formed 
dungeon — to  be  for  ever  clogged  with  this  worthless 
bodv,  its  load  of  diseases  and  infirmities — to  be  condemned 
to  hold  for  millenniums  that  yawnhig  monster  Sameness, 
and  Time,  that    hungry  hyena,  ever   bearing   chihlren,  and 
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ever  ilevourinjx  again  her  offspring ! — Ha  !  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  die!  Awful  avenger  in  heaven,  hast  thou  in 
thine  armoury  of  wrath  a  punishment  more  dreadful  ? 
then  let  it  thunder  upon  me,  command  a  hurricane  to 
sweep  me  down  to  the  foot  of  Carmel,  that  I  there  may 
lie  extended ;  may  pant,  and  writhe,  and  die ! 

This  fragment  is  the  translation  of  part  of  some  Grer- 
man  work,  whose  title  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover. I  picked  it  up,  dirty  and  torn,  some  years  ago,  in 
Iinci»ln\s-Inn  Fields, 


VII.— Page  441. 

I  will  lieget  a  Son,  and  he  shall  bear 
The  sins  of  aU  the  world. 

A  book  is  ]nit  into  our  hands  when  children,  called  the 
Hible,  the  purport  (*(  whose  history  is  brietty  this  :  That 
(umI  made  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  there  planted  a 
deliglitful  i^anlen,  in  which  he  placed  the  iii-st  pair  of 
liunian  ]>ein^s.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  garden  he  planteil 
a  tree,  whose  fruit,  allliou^^h  within  their  reacli,  they 
were  forbi^lden  to  touch.  Tliat  tlie  I)e\il,  in  the  shape  of 
a  snake,  persuaded  tliem  to  eat  of  this  fruit ;  in  conse- 
quence of  whicli  Ood  condemned  botli  them  and  their 
]>osteritv  vet  unicorn,  to  satisfv  liis  justice  bv  their  eternal 
misery.  That,  four  tliousand  years  after  these  events,  (tlie 
Imman  race  in  the  meanwhile  having  gone  unredeemed 
to  perdition,)  God  engendered  with  the  betrothed  w^ife  of 
a  carpenter  in  Judea  (whose  virginity  was  neveitheless 
uninjured),  and  begat  a  Son,  whose  name  was  Jesus 
Christ;   and  who   was    crucified  and  died,  in  oixler  tliat  no 
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inon^  iiu'ii  ini^ilit  he  ilevoteil  to  liell-fire,  he  beariiij;  the 
huithi-ii  iif  his  Fathei'fi  disj>I(;n.suix'  hy  in-oxy.  The  hook 
states,  ill  iiddilioii,  thnt  the  soul  of  whoevur  disl^lieves 
tliis  iworilice  will  he  hitiiiwl  with  eveiliistiiig  tire. 

During  luniiy  njiva  of  misery  iiiid  (hiikiioss  tiiLs  story 
piincd  implicit  Iwlief;  hut  at  length  men  iirose  who  siia- 
l)ectt'd  that  it  was  a  fnhle  and  iiajxistiii-e,  ami  that  Jcsiia 
Christ,  so  far  fi-om  bciiijj  a  (iod,  was  only  a  man  like 
tliemst'lvea.  ISiit  a  miiiiei'oiis  set  of  men,  who  derived 
und  still  derive  immense  emoluments  t'roni  this  opitiion< 
in  tlie  shape  of  a  popular  IwHef,  toM  the  vulvar,  tliat,  if 
they  did  not  helieve  in  the  ISihle,  they  would  be  (himned 
to  all  eternity ;  and  hnnied,  impri.-soned,  and  poisoueil  all 
the  unhuL'^sed  and  unconnected  enquirers  wlio  occasion- 
»lly  firose.  Tliey  still  oppress  them,  so  far  as  the  iieoplc, 
'  become  more  enlightened,  will  allow. 

tKlief    in    all    that    the    Bible    contains,   is    called 

A    lloroan    governor   of  .ludea,   at    tlie    in- 

of  a   prieat-led   mob,  crucified  a  man  called  -lesiis 

sen  centuries  ago.      He    was  a  man  of   pure  life,  who 

I  daaired    to    rescue    bi^  countrymen   from    the    tyranny    of 

[  llwir    bdvlmrous    and   ile};rading    superstitions.      Tlie    c-om- 

taie  of  all  who   desire  to  benefit  mankind  awaited 

Tbo    rabble,     at    the     instigation    of    the     priests, 

his     deatli,     although    his     very    judge     made 

!knowle<lgment    of     his    innocence.       Jesns    was 

honour  of  that  God  with  whom  he  was 

handful      It    is    of    importance,    therefoiv, 

t^e    pretended    chimicter    of    this 

^r  (bid  and  the   Saviour  of  the  world, 

r  M  a  man,  who,  for  a  vain  attempt 

lid  the  forfeit  of  his   life  to   that 

ih   has    since    so    lon<r    desolated 

Whilst  the  one  is  a  byiiocritieal 
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demon,  who  aunouiices  liiinself  as  tlie  God  of  com- 
passion and  i)eaee,  even  whilst  he  stretches  forth  his 
blood-i*ed  hand  with  tlie  swonl  of  disconl  to  waste  the 
earth,  havinjx  confessedly  devised  this  scheme  of  desola- 
tion from  eternity ;  the  other  stands  in  the  foremost  list 
of  those  true  lieroes,  who  have  died  in  the  glorious  mar- 
tyrdom of  liberty,  and  liave  braved  torture,  contempt,  and 
poverty,  in  the  cause  of  sutfering  humanity.^ 

The  vulgar,  ever  in  extremes,  became  persuaded  that  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  a  supernatural  event.  Testimonies 
of  miracles,  so  frequent  in  unenlightened  ages,  were  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  he  was  something  divine.  This 
belief,  rolling  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  met  with  the 
reveries  of  Phito  and  the  reasonings  of  Aristotle,  and 
acciuired  force  and  extent,  until  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
became  a  dogma,  .which  to  dispute  was  death,  which  to 
doubt  wjis  infamv. 

ChriMianity  is  now  the  established  religion:  he  who 
attempts  to  impu'^u  it,  must  be  contented  to  behold  mur- 
derers and  traitoi*s  take  ])recedence  of  him  in  public 
()])inion  ;  though,  if  Iiis  genius  be  equal  to  his  courage,  and 
assisted  by  a  peculiar  coalition  of  circumstances,  future  ages 
may  exalt  him  to  a  divinity,  and  pereecute  others  in  his 
name,  as  he  was  persecuted  in  the  name  of  his  predecessor 
in  the  homage  of  the  workl. 

The  same  me.ms  that  have  su]q)orted  every  other  popular 
belief,  have  supported  Christianity.  War,  imprisonment, 
assassination,  and  falsehood;  deeds  of  unexampled  and 
incomparable  atrocity  liave  made  it  what  it  is.  The  bkM)d 
shed  by  the  votaries  of  the  (tod  of  mercy  and  peace,  since 
the  establishment  of  his  religion,  wuuUl  probably  sutfice  to 
drown  all  other  sectaries  now  on  the  habitable  globe.     "We 

^  Since  writing  this  note  1  have  seen  roa.Hon  to  sns{>eot,  that  Jesiisi  was  an 
arji])iti(»us  man.  who  a.spire«l  to  the  throne  uf  Jii<U'n. 
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derive  from  our  ancestors  a  faith  thus  fostered  and  sup- 
ported :  we  quarrel,  persecute,  and  hate  for  its  maintenance. 
Even  under  a  government  wliich,  whilst  it  infringes  the 
ven'  right  of  thought  and  speech,  boasts  of  permitting  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  a  man  is  pilloried  and  imprisoned 
because  he  is  a  deist,  and  no  one  raises  his  voice  in  the 
indignation  of  outraged  humanity.  But  it  is  ever  a  proof 
that  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition  is  felt  by  those  who 
use  coercion,  not  reasoning,  to  procure  its  admission;  and 
a  dispassionate  observer  would  feel  himself  more  powerfully 
interested  in  favour  of  a  man,  who,  depending  on  the  truth 
of  his  opinions,  simply  stated  his  reasons  for  entertaining 
them,  than  in  that  of  his  aggressor,  who,  daringly  avowing 
his  unwillingness  or  incapacity  to  answer  them  by  argument, 
proceeded  to  repress  tlie  energies  and  break  the  spirit  of 
their  promulgator  by  that  torture  and  ii^prisonment  whose 
infliction  he  could  command. 

Analogy  seems  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  as,  like  otlier 
systems,  Christianity  has  arisen  and  augmented,  so  like 
them  it  will  decay  and  perish;  that,  as  violence,  darkness 
and  deceit,  not  reasoning  and  pei'suasion,  have  procured  its 
admission  among  mankind,  so,  when  enthusiasm  has 
subsided,  and  time,  that  infallible  controverter  of  false 
opinions,  has  involved  its  pretended  evidences  in  the 
darkness  of  antic^aity,  it  will  become  obsolete ;  that  Milton's 
poem  alone  will  give  permanency  to  the  remembrance  of 
its  absurdities;  and  tluit  men  will  laugh  as  heartily  at 
grace,  faith,  redemption,  and  original  sin,  as  they  now  do 
at  the  metamorphoses  of  Jupiter,  the  miracles  of  Komish 
saints,  the  efficacy  of  witclicraft,  and  the  appearance  of 
departed  spirits. 

Had  the  Cliristian  relij'ion  commenced  and  continued  bv 
the  mere  force  of  reasoning  and  ]>ersuasion,  the  preceding 
analogy  would  be  inadmissible.     We  sliould  never  speculate 
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on  the  futiin*  ohsoleteness  of  a  system  perfectly  conformable 
to    nature  ami   reason :  it    would   endure   so  long    as    they 
endured;  it  would  l)e  a  truth  as   indisputable  as    the  light 
of  the   sun,    the   criminality   of  murder,   and    other   facts, 
whose  evidence,  depending  on  our  organization  and  relative 
situations,    must   remain   acknowledged   as   satisfactory    so 
long  as   man  is    man.     It  is   an  incontrovertible    fact,    the 
consideration  of  which  ought  to   repress  the  hasty   conclu- 
sions of  creilulity,  or  moderate  its  obstinacy  in  maintaining 
them,  that,  had  the  Jews  not  been  a  fanatical  race  of  men, 
had   even   the  resolution    of  Pontius    Pilate  been   equal  to 
his  candour,   the  Christian   religion  never   could  have   pre- 
vailed, it  could  not  even  have  existed :  on  so  feeble  a  thread 
hangs  the  most  cherished  opinion  of  a  sixth  of  the  human 
race !     When  will  the  vulgar  learn  humility  ?     When  will 
the  pride   of  ignorance  blush   at  having  believed  before  it 
could  comi)reliend  ? 

Eitlier  the  Christian  religion  is  true,  or  it  is  false:  if 
true,  it  ('onu»s  from  (rcxl,  and  its  authenticitv  can  admit  of 
doubt  and  dispute  no  further  than  its  omnipotent  author  is 
willin«j;  to  allow.  Either  the  ])ower  or  the  goodness  of  God 
is  called  in  (juestion,  if  he  leaves  those  doctrines  most 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  man  in  doubt  and  dispute; 
the  only  ones  which,  since  their  promulgation,  have  been 
the  subject  of  unceasing  cavil,  the  cause  of  irreconcileable 
hatred.  If  Gnd  hds  sjfohrn,  wJnj  is  the  universe  not  eon- 
vinvid  ? 

There  is  this  ])assage  in  the  Christian  Scriptures:  "Those 
who  obey  not  God,  and  believe  not  the  Gospel  of  his  Sou, 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction."  This  is 
the  j)ivot  uj)oii  which  all  religions  turn:  they  all  assume 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  believe  or  not  to  believe;  where- 
as the  mind  can  onlv  believe  that  which  it  thinks  true.  A 
human  being  can    only  be    supposed  accountable    for  tliose 
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actions  which  are  influenced  by  his  will.  But  belief  is 
utterly  distinct  from  and  unconnected  with  volition:  it  is 
the  apprehension  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 
ideas  that  compose  any  proposition.  Belief  is  a  passion,  or 
involuntary  operation  of  the  mind,  and,  like  other  passions, 
its  intensity  is  precisely  proportionate  to  the  degrees  of 
excitement.  Volition  is  essential  to  merit  or  demerit.  But 
the  Christian  religion  attaches  the  highest  possible  degrees 
of  merit  and  demerit  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  neither, 
and  which  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  peculiar  faculty 
of  the  mind,  whose  presence  is  essential  to  their  being. 

Christianity  was  intended  to  reform  the  world :  had  an 
all-wise  Being  planned  it,  nothing  is  more  improbable  than 
that  it  should  have  failed:  omniscience  would  infallibly 
have  foreseen  the  inutillity  of  a  scheme  which  experience 
demonstrates,  to  this  age,  to  have  been  utterly  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Christianity  inculcates  the  necessity  of  supplicating  the 
Deity.  Prayer  may  be  considered  under  two  points  of 
view ; — as  an  endeavour  to  change  the  intentions  of  God, 
or  as  a  formal  testimony  of  our  obedience.  But  the  former 
case  supposes  that  the  caprices  of  a  limited  intelligence  can 
occasionally  instruct  the  Creator  of  the  world  how  to 
regulate  the  universe;  and  the  latter,  a  certain  degree  of 
servility  analogous  to  the  loyalty  demanded  by  earthly 
tyrants.  Obedience  indeed  is  only  the  pitiful  and  cowardly 
egotism  of  him  who  thinks  that  he  can  do  something 
better  than  reason. 

Christianity,  like  all  other  religions,  rests  upon  miracles, 
prophecies,  and  martyrdoms.  Xo  religion  ever  existed, 
which  had  not  its  prophets,  its  attested  miracles,  and,  above 
all,  crowds  of  devotees  who  would  bear  patiently  the  most 
horrible  tortures  to  prove  its  authenticity.  It  should  appear 
that  in  no  case  can  a  discriminating  mind  subscribe  to  the 
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genuineness  of  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  infraction  of 
nature's  law,  by  a  suj>ematural  cause;  by  a  cause  acting 
l*eyou<l  that  etenial  ciR*le  within  which  all  things  are 
incluileii.  (iotl  breaks  through  the  law  of  nature,  that  he 
ninv  convin<'e  mankind  of  the  truth  of  that  revelation 
which,  in  s[iite  of  his  precautions,  has  been,  since  its  intro- 
duction, the  subject  of  unceasing  schism  and  caviL 

Miracles  resolve  themselves  into  the  following  question:^ 
— Whether  it  Ls  more  probable  the  laws  of  nature,  hitherto 
so  imnmtably  harmonious,  should  have  undergone  violation, 
or  that  a  man  should  have  told  a  lie  ?  'Wliether  it  is  more 
probable  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  natural  cause  of  an 
event,  or  that  we  know  the  supernatural  one  ?  That^  in 
old  times,  when  the  powers  of  nature  were  less  known 
than  at  present,  a  certain  set  of  men  were  themselves 
deceived,  or  had  some  hidden  motive  for  deceiving  others; 
or  that  God  begat  a  son,  who,  in  his  legislation,  measuring 
merit  by  belief,  eviden(?ed  himself  to  be  totally  ignorant 
of  tlie  j)owers  of  tlie  liumaii  mind — of  what  is  voluntary, 
and  what  is  the  coiitrarv  ? 

We  havf  many  instances  of  men  telling  lies ; — none  of 
an  infract  ion  of  nature's  laws,  those  laws  of  whose  govern- 
ment alone  we  have  any  knowled^'c  or  experience.  The 
records  of  all  nations  ail'ord  innumerable  instances  of  men 
deceivin;^  others  either  from  vanity  or  interest,  or 
themselves  ])eing  deceived  by  the  limitedness  of  their 
views  and  their  ignorance  of  natural  causes :  but  where 
is  the  accredited  case  of  God  having  come  upon  earth,  to 
[,nve  the  lie  to  his  own  creations  ?  TJiere  would  be 
somethin;^'  truly  wonderful  in  the  appearance  of  a  ghost; 
but  the  assertion  of  a  child  that  he  saw  one  as  he  passed 
throuj^h  the  cliurch-yard  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
less  miraculous. 

'  See  HiinuVn  Kssny,  v»»l.  ii.  page  121. 
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But  even  supposing  that  a  man  sliould  niise  a  dead 
body  to  life  before  our  eyes,  and  on  this  fact  rest  his 
claim  to  being  considered  tlie  son  of  God ; — tlie  Humane 
Society  restores  drowned  persons,  and  because  it  makes 
no  mystery  of  the  method  it  employs,  its  members  are  not 
mistaken  for  the  sons  of  God.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to 
infer  from  our  ijijnorance  of  the  cause  of  any  event  is  that 
we  do  not  know  it :  had  the  Mexicans  attended  to  this 
simple  rule  when  they  heard  the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  would  not  have  considered  them  as  gods :  the  expe- 
riments of  modern  chemistry  would  have  defied  the  wisest 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  have 
accounted  for  them  on  natural  principles.  An  author  of 
strong  common  sense  has  observed,  that  "a  miiiicle  is  no 
miracle  at  second-hand ;"  he  might  have  added,  tliat  a  miracle 
is  no  miracle  in  any  case ;  for  xmtil  we  are  acquainted  with 
all  natural  causes,  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  othei-s. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  another  proof  of 
Christianity — Prophecy.  A  book  is  written  before  a  cer- 
tain event,  in  which  this  event  is  foretold;  how  could  the 
prophet  have  foreknown  it  without  inspiration ;  how 
could  he  have  been  inspired  without  God  ?  The  greatest 
stress  is  laid  on  the  prophecies  of  Moses  and  Hosea  on 
the  disi^ersion  of  the  Jews,  and  that  of  Isaiah  concerning 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophecy  of  Moses  is  a 
collection  of  every  jmssible  cui^sing  and  blessing;  and  it 
is  so  far  from  being  marvellous  that  the  one  of  dispei^sion 
should  have  been  fulfilled,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
surprising  if,  out  of  all  these,  none  should  have  taken 
eflect.  In  Deuteronomy,  chaj>.  xxviii,  ver.  G4,  where 
Moses  explicitly  foretells  tlie  dis])ersion,  he  states  that 
they  shj\ll  there  serve  gods  of  wood  and  stone :  "And  the 
Ix)rd  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  i>eople,  from  the  one 
end  of   the  earth  even  to  the    other,  ami    the  re   f/tou   shall 
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serve  other  goihy  which  neither  Hum  nor  thy  fathers  have 
known,  even  gtxis  of  wood  and  stoned  The  Jews  are  at 
this  day  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  religion.  Moses 
also  (leclart*s  that  they  shall  be  subjected  to  these  curses 
for  dis<)1>edience  to  his  ritual:  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
Goil,  to  ol)ser\'e  to  do  all  the  commandments  and  statutes 
which  I  a>mmand  you  this  day,  that  all  these  curses 
shall  come  upon  thee  and  overtake  thee."  Is  this  tlie 
real  n»as<m  ?  The  thinl,  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of 
Hosea  are  a  j)iece  of  immodest  confession.  The  indelicate 
type  mi<{ht  ap])ly  in  a  hundred  senses  to  a  hundred  things. 
The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  more  explicit,  yet  it 
does  not  exceed  in  clearness  the  oracles  of  Delphos.  The 
historical  proof,  that  Moses,  Isaiah  and  Hosea  did  write 
when  tliey  are  said  to  have  written,  is  far  from  being 
clear  and  circumstantial. 

But  i)roi>liecv  R>([uires  proof  in  its  character  as  a 
miracle;  wt^  liave  no  ri^^lit  to  suppose  that  a  man  fore- 
knmv  future  events  from  Ctod,  until  it  is  demonstrate! 
tliat  lie  neither  could  know  them  bv  his  own  exertions, 
nor  that  the  writin^^s  which  contain  the  prediction  couU 
j)ossihly  have  been  fabricated  after  the  event  pretended  to 
be  foretold.  It  is  more  probable  that  writinijjs,  pretending 
to  divine  inspiration,  should  have  been  fabricated  after 
the  fulfilment  of  their  pretended  prediction,  than  that 
th(»y  should  have  really  been  divinely  inspired;  when  we 
consider  that  the  latter  sup])Osition  makes  God  at  once 
the  creator  of  the  human  mind- and  i<j;norant  of  its  primary 
jiowers,  j)artieularly  as  we  have  numberless  instances  of 
false  reli^aons,  and  forj^^cd  prophecies  of  things  long  past, 
and  no  accredited  case  of  God  having  conversed  with  men 
directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  descrip- 
tion   of    an    event    nii^ht    liave    foregone    its     occurrence; 
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but  this  is  far  from  being  a  legitimate  proof  of  a  divine 
revelation,  as  many  men,  not  pretending  to  the  character 
of  a  prophet,  have  nevertheless,  in  this  sense,  prophesied. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  never  yet  taken  for  a  prophet, 
even  by  a  bishop,  yet  he  uttered  this  remarkable  predic- 
tion :  "  The  despotic  government  of  France  is  screwed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch;  a  revolution  is  fast  approaching; 
that  revolution,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  radical  and 
sanguinary."  This  appeared  in  tlie  letters  of  the  prophet 
long  before  the  accomplishment  of  this  wonderful  predic- 
tion. Now,  have  these  particulars  come  to  pass,  or  have 
they  not?  If  they  have,  how  could  the  Earl  have  fore- 
known them  without  inspiration  ?  If  we  admit  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  on  testimony  such  as  tliis,  we 
must  admit,  on  the  same  strength  of  evidence,  that  God 
has  affixed  the  highest  rewards  to  belief,  and  the  eternal 
tortures  of  the  never-dying  wonn  to  disbelief;  both  of 
which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  involuntary. 

The  last  proof  of  the  Christian  religion  depends  on  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Theologians  divide  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  its  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary modes  of  operation.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be 
that  which  inspired  the  Prophets  and  Apostles ;  and  the 
former  to  be  the  grace  of  God,  which  summarily  makes 
known  the  trutli  of  his  revelation,  to  those  whose  mind  is 
fitted  for  its  reception  by  a  submissive  perusal  of  his 
word.  Persons  convinced  in  this  manner,  can  do  anytliing 
but  account  for  their  conviction,  describe  the  time  at 
which  it  happened,  or  tlie  manner  in  which  it  came  upon 
them.  It  is  supposed  to  enter  the  mind  by  other  channels 
tlian  those  of  the  senses,  and  therefore  professes  to  be 
superior  to  reason  founded  on  their  experience. 

Admitting,  however,  tlie   usefulness    or   possibility    of  a 

di\ine  revelation,  unless  we   demolisli    the    foundations    of 
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all  liuimin  knowledge,  it  is  rei[uisite  that  our  reason  should 
previously    demonstrate    its    genuineness  ;    for,    before    we 
extinguish    the  steady  ray    of  reason    and    common   sense, 
it  is  fit  that  we    sliould   discover    whether    we    cannot  do 
without  their  assistiince,  whether  or  no  there  l>e  any  other 
which  may  suttice  to   guide    us    through    the   labjTintli   of 
life*:  for,  if  a  man  is  to    he    inspired   upon    all    occasions, 
if  he  is  to  be  sure  of  a  thing  l)ecause  he    is    sure,   if  the 
onlinary  operations  of  tlie  spirit  are  not  to   be    considered 
very  extraoixliiiary  modes  of  demonstration,  if   enthusiasm 
is  to  usurp  the  place  of  proof,  and  madness  that  of  sanity, 
all  reasoning  is  superfluous.      Tlie    Mahometan   dies   fight- 
ing for  his  pi-ophet,  the  Indian  immolates    himself   at  the 
chariot-wheels  of  Bmlima,  the  Hottentot  worships  an  insect, 
tlie    Negro   a   l)unch    of    feathers,    the    Mexican    sacrifices 
human  victims !     Their  degree  of  conviction  must  certainly 
he  very  strong :   it  cannot  arise   from   conviction,   it   must 
from  feelings,    the    reward   of   tlieir    prayers.      If   each  of 
these  sliduld  allirm,  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  possible 
arguments,    that    inspirntion    carried    internal    evidence,    I 
fear    their    insj)ired    bretliren,    tlie    orthodox     Missionaries, 
would  be  so  uiicliaritable  as  to  j)ronounce  them  obstinate. 
Miracles  cannot  be  received  as  testimonies  of  a  disputed 
fact,     because     all      human      testimony      has     ever     l>een 
insuttieient    to  establish    the   j)ossil)ility    of  miracles.    That 
which  is  incapable  of  ja-oof  itself,  is  no  j)ix)of  of  any  thin;? 
else.     Prophecy    has    also    been    rejected    by    the    test  of 
reason.     Those,  tlien,    who  have  been  actually  inspired,  ave 
the  oulv  true  believers  in  the  Christian  reli«^ion. 

Mox  numine  viso 
Virginei  tumuere  sinus,  innuptaque  mater 

'See  Locke's   K.<.xay  on   the  Human  rn«li;rstun(Hnp,  book  iv.  cbui)  xix..  on 
Knthusiiu^ni. 
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Arcauo  stupuit  coiiipleri  viscei-a  partii 
Auctoreui  i)eritura  siiiim.     iroilalia  corda 
Artifieem  texere  poli,  latuit(iue  sub  uno 
Pectore,  iiiii  totuin  late  complectitur  orbeni. 

Clavdian,  Carmca  Paschal l. 
Does  not  so  monstrous  and  disgusting?  an  absurdity  carry 
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Hin),  (still  from  hoi)e  to  hope  tlie  bliss  pui*suin<?, 
Wliich,  from  the  exhaustless  lore  of  human  weal 
l)a\yns  on  the  yirtuous  mind,)  the  thoughts  tluit  rise 
In  time-destroying  infin.iteness,  gift 
"With  self-enslnined  eternity,  &c. 

Time  is  our  consciousness  of  the  succession  of  ideiis  in 
our  mind.  Viyid  sensation,  of  either  pain  or  pleasure, 
makes  the  time  seem  long,  as  the  connnon  phnise  is, 
liecause  it  i-enders  us  more  acutely  conscious  of  our  ideas. 
If  a  mind  l)e  conscious  of  an  hundred  ideas  during  one 
minute,  by  the  clock,  and  of  two  hundred  during  another, 
the  latter  of  these  spaces  would  actually  occupy  so  much 
greater  extent  in  the  mind  as  two  exceed  one  in  quantity. 
If,  therefore,  the  human  mind,  by  any  future  improyement 
of  its  sensibility,  should  become  conscious  of  an  infinite 
number  of  ideas  in  a  minute,  that  minute  would  be 
eternity.  I  do  not  hence  infer  that  the  actual  s])ace 
l»etween  the  birtli  and  death  of  a  man  will  eyer  be  pro- 
longed ;  but  tliat  his  sensibility  is  perfectible,  and  that  the 
numljer  i^^  ideas  wlii<*h   his  mind  is  capnble  of  receiving  is 
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onleiP  ami  iiuiiilM»r  of  liis  teeth.  The  orang-outang  is  the 
most  anthi*oiK)mor[)lious  of  the  ajHj  tril)e,  all  of  which  are 
strictly  frugivoi-ous.  There  is  no  other  si>ecies  of  animals, 
which  live  on  dill'erent  fooil,  in  which  this  analogy  exists.^ 
In  many  frugivorous  animals,  the  canine  teeth  are  more 
|)ointcd  and  distinct  than  those  of  man.  The  resemblance 
also  of  the  human  stomach  to  that  of  the  orang-outang,  is 
greater  than  to  that  of  any  other  t^nimaL 

The  intestines  are  also  identical  with  those  of  herbi- 
vorous animals,  which  present  a  larger  surface  for  absorp- 
tion and  have  amj)le  and  cellulated  colons.  The  ccecum 
also,  though  short,  is  lai-ger  than  that  of  carnivorous 
animals ;  and  even  hei*e  the  orang-outang  retains  its 
accustomed  similarity. 

The  structui-e  of  the  human  frame  then  is  that  of  one 
fitted  to  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  in  every  essential  particular. 
It  is  true,  that  the  reluctance  to  abstain  from  animal  food, 
in  tliose  who  havc^  been  long  accustomed  to  its  stimulus, 
is  so  j^ncat  in  sDnie  persons  of  weak  minds,  as  to  he 
sciiroi*lv  ovcrconie ;  but  tliis  is  far  from  brinmn*;  anv 
argument  in  its  favour.  A  lamb,  wliicli  was  fed  for  some 
time  on  ilesli  by  a  sliip's  crew,  refused  its  natural  diet  at 
tlie  end  <^f  the  voyage.  There  are  numerous  instances  of 
liorses,  slieep,  oxen,  iind  even  wood-pigeons,  having  l>een 
tauglit  to  live  ujm)!!  tiesli,  until  they  have  loathed  their 
natural  aliment.  Young  children  evidently  prefer  pastn', 
oranges,  aj)])les,  and  other  fruit,  to  the  tiesh  of  animals 
until,  by  th<'  gradual  depravation  of  tlie  digestive  orgims, 
tlie  free  use  of  vegt;tables  has  for  a  time  produced  serious 
inconveniences  ;  for  (f  time,  1  sav,  since  tliere  never  was 
an  instance  wherein  a  change  from  spirituous  liipiors  aaJ 
animal     food    to    vegetables    and    pure    water,    has    failed 

'  Cuvier.   Ltvn>  ilAiiat.    Coinp.    t.»in    iii.    \y.\\ivx    lfiV».   873,    448.  465,  48i\ 
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No  longer  now 
He  slays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  tlie  face. 

*  I  hold  that  the  depravity  of  the  physical  and  moral 
nature  of  man  originated  in  his  imnatural  habits  of  life. 
The  origin  of  man,  like  that  of  the  universe  of  which  he 
is  a  part,  is  enveloped  in  impenetrable  mystery.  His 
generations  either  had  a  beginning,  or  they  had  not.  The 
weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  each  of  these  suppositions 
seems  tolerably  equal ;  and  it  is  perfectly  xmimportant  to 
the  present  argument  which  is  assumed.  The  language 
spoken  however  by  the  mythology  of  nearly  all  religions 
seems  to  prove,  that  at  some  distant  period  man  forsook 
the  path  of  nature,  and  sacrificed  the  purity  and  happiness 
of  his  being  to  unnatural  appetites.  The  date  of  this 
event  seems  to  have  also  been  that  of  some  great  change 
in  the  climates  of  the  earth,  with  which  it  has  an  obvious 
correspondence.  The  allegory  of  Adam  and  Eve  eating  of 
the  tree  of  evil,  and  entailing  upon  their  posterity  the 
wrath  of  God  and  the  loss  of  everlastings  life,  admits  of  no 
other  explanation  than  the  disease  and  crime  that  have 
flowed  from  unnatural  diet.  Milton  was  so  well  aware  of 
this,  that  he  makes  Eaphael  thus  exliibit  to  Adam  the 
conse<iuence  of  his  disobedience  : — 

Immediately  a  place 


Before  liis  eyes  api)eared :  sad,  noisome,  dark : 
A  lazar-house  it  seem'd ;  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased :  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  rackin*^'  torture,  qualms 
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Of  heart-sick  a«(<)ny,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  cholie  pangs, 
Diemoniac  fivnzy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
ilantsmus,  and  wide-wasting  pt^stilence, 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 

And  how  many   thousands  more  might   not  \ye  added  to 
this  frightful  catalogue! 

The  story  of  Prometheus  is  one  likewise  which,  although 
universally  admitted  to  l>e  allegorical,  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven, 
and  was  chained  for  this  crime  to  mount  Caucasus,  where 
a  vulture  continually  devoured  his  liver,  that  grew  to  meet 
its  hunger.  Ilesiod  says,  that,  l)efore  the  time  of  Prome- 
theus, mankind  were  exempt  from  suft'ering;  that  they 
enjoyed  a  vigorous  youtli,  and  that  death,  when  at  length 
it  came,  appruaeliotl  like  sk'cp,  and  gently  closed  their 
eves.  Again,  so  general  was  tliis  opinion,  tliat  Horace,  a 
j)oet  of  the  Augustan  age,  writes — 

Audax  omnia  peri>eti, 
(iens  huniana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas ; 

Audax   la])eti  genus 
Iniiem  fniude  mala  LTentibus  intulit : 

Post   iLTuem  ietheria  domo 
Subduetuin,  maeies  et  nova  tehrium 

Terris  ineuhuit  colioi*s, 
Senu)tit|ue  i>rius  tarda  necessitas 

Letlii  curripuit  gradum. 

H«»w  jdain  a  language  is  spoken  ])y  all  tliis.  Prometlieu> 
fwlu)  represents  tlie  liunian  race;  etieeted  some  iimit 
••IjanLie    in    the  «iunliti«ni  «»f  Iiis  nature,  and  a]»]»lied  tiiv  t«» 
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culinary  purposes ;  thus  inventing  an  expedient  for 
screening  from  his  disgust  the  horrors  of  tlie  shambles. 
Fi-om  this  moment  his  vitals  were  devoured  by  the  vulture 
of  disease.  It  consumed  his  being  in  every  shape  of  its 
loathsome  and  infinite  variety,  inducing  the  soul-quelling 
sinkings  of  premature  and  violent  death.  All  vice  arose 
from  the  ruin  of  healthful  innocence.  Tyranny,  superstition, 
commerce,  and  ineciuality,  were  then  fii-st  known,  when 
reason  vainly  attempted  to  guide'  the  wanderings  of 
exacerbated  passion.  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject 
with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Newton's  Defence  of  Vegetable 
Regunen,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  this  interpretation 
of  the  fable  of  Prometheus. 

"Making  allowance  for  such  transposition  of  the  events 
of  the  allegory  as  time  might  produce  after  the  important 
truths  were  forgotten,  which  this  portion  of  the  ancient 
mythology  was  intended  to  transmit,  the  drift  of  the  fable 
seems  to  be  this : — Man  at  his  creation  was  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  perpetual  youth;  that  is,  he  was  not  formed  to 
be  a  sickly  suttering  ci-eature  as  we  now  see  him,  but  to 
enjoy  health,  and  to  sink  by  slow  degrees  into  the  bosom 
of  his  parent  earth  without  disease  or  pain,  l^metheus 
first  taught  the  use  of  animal  food  (primus  bovem  occidit 
Pn>metlieus^)  and  of  fire,  with  which  to  render  it  mon» 
tligestible  and  pleasing  to  the  taste.  Jupiter,  and  the  rest 
of  tlie  gcnls,  foreseeing  tlie  conse([uences  of  these  inventions, 
were  amused  or  irritated  at  tlie  short-sighted  devices  of  the 
newly-formed  creature,  and  left  him  to  experience  the  sad 
effects  of  them.  Tliirst,  the  necessary  concomitant  of  a  fiesh 
diet,"  (perhai)s  of  all  diet  vitiated  by  culinary  i)reparation,) 
"  ensued  ;  water  was  resorted  to,  and  man  forfeited  the 
inestimable    gift    of   health    which    he    had    received    from 

*  IMiii.  N.it.  Hi^t.  lil».  vii.  Mot.  .'i7. 
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onleiP  luul  nuuilHir  of  his  teetli.  The  orang-outang  is  the 
most  anthi-0{K)niori)lious  of  tlie  ajHi  tribe,  all  of  which  are 
strictly  frugivoi*ous.  Tliere  is  no  other  species  of  animals, 
which  live  on  diflei-ent  fooil,  in  which  this  analogy  exists.^ 
In  many  frugivorous  animals,  tlie  canine  teeth  are  more 
lK)inted  and  distinct  tlian  those  of  man.  The  resemblance 
also  of  the  human  stomach  to  tliat  of  the  orang-outang,  is 
greater  than  to  that  of  any  other  animal. 

The  intestines  are  also  identical  with  those  of  herbi- 
vorous animals,  wliich  present  a  larger  surface  for  absorp- 
tion and  have  ample  and  cellulated  colons.  The  coecum 
also,  though  short,  is  larger  than  that  of  carnivorous 
animals ;  and  even  here  the  orang-outang  retains  its 
accustomed  similarity. 

The  structure  of  the  human  frame  then  is  that  of  one 
fitted  to  a  pui-e  vegetable  diet,  in  every  essential  particular. 
It  is  true,  that  the  reluctance  to  abstain  from  animal  food, 
in  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  its  stimulus, 
is  so  great  in  some  pei^sons  of  weak  minds,  as  to  he 
S(;aret*lv  overeoiiie ;  Imt  this  is  far  from  brinjjriuiz  anv 
argument  in  its  favour.  A  lamb,  which  was  fed  for  some 
time  on  Hesh  liy  a  sliip's  crew,  refused  its  natund  diet  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  Tliere  are  numerous  instances  of 
horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  even  wood-pigeons,  having  been 
taught  to  live  upon  tlesh,  until  they  have  loathed  their 
natural  aliment.  Young  children  e^^dently  prefer  piistry, 
oranges,  aj)])les,  and  other  fruit,  to  the  liesh  of  animals 
until,  by  the  gradual  d(»pravation  of  the  digestive  oi"gans, 
the  free  use  of  vegetables  has  for  a  time  produced  serious 
inconveniences ;  for  a  time,  I  say,  since  there  never  was 
an  instance  wherein  a  change  from  spirituous  li([Uors  auJ 
animal     food    to    ^'egetables    and    pure    water,    has    failed 

^  Cuvior,   Iav'H'*  »l'An;it.    ('..nip.   torn    iii.    j.a^'cs    1»J0.  :57:^,    •I4S.  46o,  -ISO. 
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cherished  by  society  respecting  the  connection  of  the  sexes, 
whence  the  misery  and  diseases  of  unsatisfied  celibacy, 
unenjoying  prostitution,  and  the  premature  arrival  of  puberty 
necessarily  spring;  the  putrid  atmosphere  of  crowded 
cities;  the  exhalations  of  chemical  processes;  the  muffling 
of  our  bodies  in  superfluous  apparel;  the  absurd  treatment 
of  infants: — all  these,  and  innumerable  other  causes, 
contribute  their  mite  to  the  mass  of  human  evil. 

Comparative  anatomy  teaches  us  that  man  resembles 
frugivorous  animals  in  ever}'thing,  and  carnivorous  in 
nothing ;  he  has  neither  claws  wherewitli  to  seize  his  prey, 
nor  distinct  and  pointed  teeth  to  tear  the  living  fibre.  A 
Mandarin  of  the  first  class,  with  nails  two  inches  long, 
would  probably  find  them  alone  inefficient  to  hold  even  a 
hare.  After  every  subterfuge  of  gluttony,  the  bull  must  be 
degraded  into  the  ox,  and  the  ram  into  the  wether,  by  an 
unnatural  and  inhuman  operation,  that  the  flaccid  fibre 
may  offer  a  fainter  resistance  to  rebellious  nature.  It  is 
only  by  softening  and  disguising  dead  flesh  by  culinary 
preparation,  that  it  is  rendered  susceptible  of  mastication 
or  digestion;  and  that  the  sight  of  its  bloody  juices  and 
raw  horror  does  not  excite  intolerable  loathing  and  disgust. 
Let  the  advocate  of  animal  food  force  himself  to  a  decisive 
experiment  on  its  fitness,  and,  as  lUutarch  recommends, 
tear  a  living  lamb  with  his  teeth,  and  plunging  his  head 
into  its  vitals,  slake  his  thirst  witli  the  steaming  blood ; 
when  fresh  from  the  deed  of  liorror,  let  him  revert  to  the 
irresistible  instincts  of  nature  that  would  rise  in  judgment 
against  it,  and  say,  Nature  formed  me  for  such  work  as 
this.     Tlien,  and  then  only,  would  he  be  consistent. 

Man  resembles  no  carnivorous  animal.  There  is  no 
exception,  unless  man  he  one,  to  the  rule  of  herbivorous 
animals  having  cellulated  colons. 

The    orang-outang    perfectly   resembles   man  lK>th  in  the 
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cmle^  iiiul  iiuiuIkt  of  hia  ttteth.  The  omn^-outang  is  the 
most  antlii-oiHniioq^hous  o{  the  u]»e  trilie,  all  of  which  are 
strirtly  fni*^ivon»UH.  Tliere  is  no  other  B])ecie8  of  animals, 
which  live  on  tlitlerent  fuoil,  in  which  this  analogy  exists.  ^ 
In  many  fru;:ivorous  animals,  the  canine  teeth  are  more 
I>ointiil  and  distinct  than  those  of  man.  Tlie  resemblance 
also  of  the  human  stomach  to  that  of  the  orang-outang,  is 
greater  than  to  that  of  any  other  i^iimal. 

The  intestines  ai-e  also  identical  with  those  of  herbi- 
vorous animals,  which  i)resent  a  larger  surface  for  ab:H>q)- 
tion  and  have  am])Ie  and  cellulateil  colons.  Tlic  coH^um 
als<»,  though  short,  is  larger  than  that  of  carnivorous 
animals ;  and  even  here  the  onmg-outang  retains  its 
accustomed  similaritv. 

Tlic  stnului-e  of  tli«^  liuman  fnmic  then  is  iliat  of  one 
titled  In  a  \iiuv  vi'iirtalilc  (lift,  in  every  essential  particular. 
It  is  true,  tliat  the  rrhictaucc  to  abstain  from  animal  TochI, 
in  lliose  wlitj  liave  been  buijj:  accust(»nu'd  to  its  stimulus, 
is  so  ;:rcal  in  stime  i>ei-st>us  of  weak  minds,  as  to  W* 
scarcely  overcome ;  but  this  is  far  from  bringing  any 
aii:umcnt  in  its  favour.  A  lamb,  which  was  ted  for  sonic 
lime  on  llesli  by  a  ship's  crew,  refused  its  natural  diet  at 
the  end  nf  the  vova«'e.  There  an?  numerous  instances  of 
lu»rses.  sheep,  oxtMi,  an«l  even  wood-pigeons,  having  l»ecn 
tauiilit  U)  live  uimhi  tlesh.  until  thev  have  loathed  their 
natural  alinu'ut.  Vouui:  children  evidently  prefer  pastry, 
nranges,  a])])li»s,  ainl  t»lher  fruit,  to  the  tlesh  of  animals 
until,  by  the  ;^'ra<lual  depravati(»n  of  the  digestive  oigans, 
the  free  U'^e  of  vei^etahles  has  (ov  a  time  producetl  seriou>i 
inconveniences;  /'nr  n  fiitn\  I  sav,  since  there  never  was 
an  instance  wherein  a  change  from  spirituous  litiuoi-s  and 
animal     food    to    veg(*tablt*s    and    pure    watAir,    has    failed 

^  CuviiT.   Li-<;ons  ilAiiJit.    Coiiip.   t.'?ii    iii.   iia-.«>    1«)V».  :57-^    44^.   46.'»,  4So. 
1J««\-'-  < 'vf|<»|iiiili.i.  :irf?«'If  M.i!t. 
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ultimately  to  invigorate  the  body,  by  renderiug  its  juices 
bland  and  consentaneous,  and  to  i-estore  to  the  mind  that 
cheerfubiess  and  elasticity,  wliich  not  one  in  fifty  possesses 
on  the  present  system.  A  love  of  strong  liquors  is  also 
with  difficulty  taught  to  infants.  Almost  every  one 
renienil)ers  the  wry  faces  which  the  first  glass  of  port 
produced.  Unsophisticated  instinct  is  invariably  unerring ; 
but  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  animal  food,  from  the 
perverted  appetites  which  its  constrained  adoption  produces, 
is  to  make  the  criminal  a  judge  in  his  own  cause:  it  is 
even  worse,  it  is  appealing  to  the  infatuated  drimkard  in  a 
question  of  the  salubrity  of  brandy. 

What  is  the  cause  of  morbid  action  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem ?  Not  the  air  we  breatlie,  for  our  fellow  denizens  of 
nature  breathe  the  same  uninjured ;  not  the  water  we 
drink,  (if  remote  from  the  pollutions  of  man  and  his  inven- 
tions,^) for  the  animals  drink  it  too;  not  the  earth  we 
tread  upon;  not  the  unobscured  siglit  of  glorious  nature, 
in  the  wood,  the  field,  or  the  expanse  of  sky  and  ocean ; 
nothing  that  we  are  or  do  in  common  with  the  undiseased 
inhabitants  of  the  forest.  Something  then  wherein  we 
differ  from  them:  our  habit  of  altering  our  food  by  fire, 
so  that  our  appetite  is  no  longer  a  just  criterion  for  the 
fitness  of  its  gmtification.  Except  in  children,  there  remain 
no  traces  of  that  instinct  which  determines,  in  all  other 
animals,  what  aliment  is  natural  or  otherwise ;  and  so 
perfectly  obliterated  are  they  in  the  reasoning  adults  of 
our  species,  tliat  it  has  become  necessary  to  urge  considera- 
tions drawn  from  comparative  anatomy  to  prove  that  we 
are  naturallv  fru^nvorous. 

*  The  nectHwity  of  re8(»rting  to  8t»ine  meatiH  of  purifying  whUt,  an<l  the 
duieHse  which  arises  from  its  adulteniti<»n  in  dvilizwl  countries,  ia  pufficiently 
apimrent  -  -  -  See  Dr.  I^iinbe'e  Re|M>rt8  on  Cancer.  I  do  not  awert  that  the  nt*e 
of  water  ia  in  itnelf  unnatural,  but  that  the  un|>orvei-te<l  |»alato  would  «wallow 
no  liquid  capable  of  occiiMioning  diKea5ie. 
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Crune  Ls  miuliioss.  Mmlnoss  is  disease.  Wlienever  the 
cause  of  disease  shall  1»e  discovered,  the  root,  from  which 
all  vire  ami  misery  have  so  long  overshadowed  the  globe, 
will  lio  hart*  to  the  axe.  All  the  exertions  of  man,  from 
that  ni(»nu*nt,  may  lie  considered  as  tending  to  the  clear 
])niKt  uf  his  s])ei*ies.  Xo  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body  resolves 
u]Hm  a  real  crime.  It  is  a  man  of  violent  passions,  blood- 
shot eyes,  and  swollen  veins,  that  alone  can  grasp  the 
knife  of  murder.  The  system  of  a  simple  diet  promises  no 
l^to])ian  advanta>;cs.  It  is  no  mere  reform  of  legislation, 
whilst  the  furious  passions  and  evil  pro])ensities  of  the 
human  heart,  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  are  still  unassuaged. 
It  strikes  at  the  ro«)t  of  all  evil,  and  is  an  experiment 
which  may  lie  tried  with  success,  not  alone  by  nations, 
but  by  small  sfuii'tics,  families,  and  oven  individuals.  In 
Hi)  casi's  has  a  rt'luiii  to  vi^'t'table  dii»l  produced  the  slightest 
iiijurv ;  in  iii«»st  it  has  l»ccn  altcndc<l  with  changes 
undcniablv  U'lictiiial.  Shi»ulil  ever  a  iilivsician  be  lK>ni 
with  tlic  u'cnius  lA'  bjckc,  I  am  pci-suiuled  that  he  mijit 
ir.icc  all  iMMJily  and  mental  dt'ranticiuents  to  (Uir  unnatural 
ha  bits,  as  clearly  as  that  ])liil«»soplRT  has  tmced  all  know- 
liMlLTt'  t»>  si'U nation.  What  pi-olitic  sources  of  diseiise  are 
not  tlinsi*  niiufnil  and  vci;etablc  poisons  that  have  l>cen 
inln>diu*tMl  tor  its  cxtii-jiation !  IIow  many  thous;inds  have 
iu'cunic  muitlcnTs  and  r«>bbcr3,  bi^uts  and  domestic  t\Tants, 
dissolute  and  aband«med  advcntuivrs,  fnnn  the  use  of 
fcrmcntctl  liijuors;  who,  had  they  slaked  their  thirst  only 
with  pure  wat4?r,  woiiM  have  lived  but  to  dilluse  the 
ha]»]»incss  of  their  own  unpervertcd  feelings  ?  lluw  many 
groundless  t)iiinions  and  absuixl  institutions  have  not  ivceivtHl 
a  general  sanetitni  fri»m  the  sottishness  and  intemperance 
of  individuals !  "Who  will  assert  that,  had  the  populace  of 
Paris  satislie«l  their  hunger  at  the  ever-funiished  table  i^f 
vegetable  nature,  thev  wouM  have  lent  their  bruUd  suflrau'c 
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to  the  proscription-list  of  Eobespierre  ?  Could  a  set  of 
men,  whose  passions  were  not  perverted  by  unnatural 
stimuli,  look  with  coolness  on  an  auto  da  f^  ?  Is  it  to  be 
believed  that  a  being  of  gentle  feelings,  rising  from  his 
meal  of  roots,  would  take  delight  in  sports  of  blood?  Was 
Nero  a  man  of  temperate  life  ?  could  you  read  calm 
healtli  in  his  cheek,  flushed  with  ungovernable  propensities 
of  hatred  for  the  human  race  ?  Did  Muley  IsmaeVs  pulse 
beat  evenly,  was  his  skin  transparent,  did  his  eyes  beam 
with  healthfulness,  and  its  invariable  concomitants,  cheer- 
fulness and  benignity  ?  Though  history  has  decided  none 
of  these  questions,  a  child  could  not  hesitate  to  answer  in 
the  negative.  Surely  the  bile-suifused  cheek  of  Buonaparte, 
his  wrinkled  brow,  and  yellow  eye,  the  ceaseless  inquietude 
of  liis  nervous  system,  speak  no  less  plainly  the  character 
of  his  unresting  ambition  than  liis  murders  and  his  victories. 
It  is  impossiUe,  had  Buonaparte  descended  from  a  race  of 
vegetable  feeders,  that  he  could  have  had  either  the 
inclination  or  the  power  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons.  Tlie  desire  of  tyranny  could  scarcely  be  excited 
in  the  individual,  the  power  to  tyrannize  would  certainly 
not  be  delegated  by  a  society  neither  frenzied  by  inebriation 
nor  rendered  impotent  and  irrational  by  disease.  Pregnant 
indeed  with  inexhaustible  calamity  is  the  renunciation  of 
instinct,  as  it  concerns  our  physical  nature  ;  arithmetic 
cannot  enumerate,  nor  reason  periiaps  suspect,  the  multi- 
tudinous sources  of  disease  in  civilized  life.  Even  common 
water,  that  apparently  innoxious  pabidum,  when  corrupted 
by  the  filth  of  populous  cities,  is  a  deadly  and  insidious 
destroyer.^  WHio  can  wonder  that  all  the  inducements 
held  out  by  God  himself  in  the  Bible  to  virtue  should 
liave  been  vainer  than  a  nurse's  tale ;  and  that  those 
dogmas,    by   which   he    has  there  excited  and  justified  the 

'  IadiIk'*h  Ke|K>rt8  on  Cancer. 
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Crime   is    madness.     Moilness  is  disease.     Wlienever  the 
cause   of  disear^  shall  l)e  discovered,  the  root,  from  which 
all   vice   and  misery  have  so  long  overshadowed  the  globe, 
will   lie   bare    to  the  axe.     All  the  exertions  of  man,  from 
that   moment,    may    l>e   considered   as  tending  to  the  clear 
profit  of  his  si)ecies.     No  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body  resolves 
upon  a  reid  crime.     It  is  a  man  of  violent  passions,  blood- 
shot  eyes,    and   swollen    veins,    that   alone   can   grasp  the 
knife  of  munler.     Tlie  system  of  a  simple  diet  promises  no 
Utopian    advantaj^es.     It    is    no  mere  reform  of  legislation, 
whilst   the    furious    passions    and    evil    proi)ensities   of  the 
human  heart,  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  are  still  unassuaged. 
It    strikes   at    the    root   of  all    evil,  and  is  an  experiment 
which    may   l>e    trietl   with    success,   not  alone  by  nations, 
but    by   small  societies,  families,  and  even  individuals.     In 
no  cases  hiis  a  return  to  vegetable  diet  produced  the  slightest 
injury ;     in     most     it    has    been    attend^    with    changes 
undeniably    IxMieficial.     Should    ever   a    physician    be  bom 
wiili    the    irtMiius    of  IxK'ke,  1  am  pei-suaded  that  he  might 
tratM^  all  bixlilv  and  mental  derangements  to  our  unnatural 
hal»il>;.   as  clearly  as  that  jjhilosopher  has  traced  all  know- 
ledge   U)    sensati»»n.     What    ])n>litic    sources    of   disease  are 
not    those    mineral    and    vegetable    ])oisons    that  have  l>eeu 
introdiicetl  for  its  extirpation!     How  many  thousands  have 
become  murderers  and  rol)l»ei*s.  Ingots  and  domestic  tyrants, 
dissolute    and    a])andoned    adventuivrs,    from    the    use    of 
fermented    litjuors ;    who,    had  they  slaked  their  thirst  ouly 
with    ])ure    water,    would    have    lived    but    to    ditluse    the 
happiness    of  their  own  unj>erverted  feelings  ?     Huw  many 
groundless  opinions  and  absurd  institutions  have  not  received 
a    general    sanction    from  the  sottishness  and  intemperance 
of  individuals  !     Who  will  assert  that,  had  the  popidace  of 
Paris    satislie<l    their    hunger  at  the  ever-furnished  tid)le  ef 
veg«/tal»le  nature,  they  would  have  lent  their  brutal  suflrage 
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sensual  and  indocile ;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  pereuaded, 
that  when  the  benefits  of  vegetable  diet  are  mathematically 
proved ;  when  it  is  as  clear,  that  those  who  live  naturally 
are  exempt  from  premature  death,  as  that  nine  is  not  one, 
the  most  sottish  of  mankind  will  feel  a  preference  towards 
a  long  and  tranquil,  contrasted  with  a  short  and  painful 
life.  On  the  average,  out  of  sixty  persons,  four  die  in 
three  years.  Hopes  are  entertained  that,  in  April  1814,  a 
statement  will  be  given,  that  sixty  persons,  all  having 
lived  more  than  three  years  on  vegetables  and  pure  water, 
are  then  in  perfect  health.  More  than  two  years  have  now 
elapsed;  not  one  of  tliem  has  dM ;  no  such  example  will 
be  found  in  any  sixty  persons  taken  at  random.  Seventeen 
persons  of  all  ages  (the  families  of  Dr.  Lambe  and  Mr. 
Newton)  have  lived  for  seven  years  on  this  diet  without  a 
death,  and  almost  without  the  slightest  illness.  Surely, 
when  we  consider  that  some  of  these  were  infants,  and 
one  a  martyr  to  asthma  now  nearly  subdued,  we  may 
challenge  any  seventeen  persons  taken  at  random  in  tliis 
city  to  exhibit  a  parallel  case.  Those  who  may  have  been 
excited  to  question  the  rectitude  of  established  habits  of 
diet,  by  these  loose  remarks,  should  consult  Mr.  Newton's 
luminous  and  eloquent  essay.^ 

When  these  proofs  come  fairly  before  the  world,  and 
are  clearly  seen  by  all  who  understand  arithmetic,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  abstinence  from  aliments  demon- 
strably pernicious  should  not  become  universal  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  proselytes,  so  wiU  be  the  weight 
of  evidence :  and  when  a  thousand  persons  can  be  pro- 
duced, living  on  vegetables  and  distilled  water,  who  have 
to  dread  no  disease  but  old  age,  the  world  will  be  com- 
pelled to  regard  animal  flesh  and  fenuented  liquors  as 
slow  but    certain   poisons.     The   change    which    would   be 

1  Return  to  Nature,  or  Defence  of  Vegetable  Regimen.     Cadoll,  1811. 
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produced  by  simpler  habits  on  political  economy  is 
sutiiciently  remarkable.  The  monopolizing  eater  of  animal 
flesh  woukl  no  longer  destroy  his  constitution  by  devour- 
ing an  acre  at  a  meal,  and  many  loaves  of  bread  would 
CAjase  Ut  contribute  to  gout,  madness  and  apoplexy,  in 
the  shajKi  of  a  ]>int  of  porter,  or  a  dram  of  gin,  when 
appeasing  tlu»  long-protracted  famine  of  the  hard-working 
jwasant's  hungry  babes.  The  quantity  of  nutritious 
vegetable  nuitter,  consumed  in  fattening  the  carcase  of  an 
ox,  would  alford  ten  times  the  sustenance,  undepraving 
indeed,  and  incapable  of  generating  disease,  if  gathered 
immediately  from  the  lx>som  of  the  earth.  The  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  habitable  globe  are  now  actually 
cultivated  by  men  for  animals,  at  a  delay  and  waste  of 
aliment  al)Solutely  incapable  of  calculation.  It  is  only  the 
wealthy  that  can,  to  any  great  degree,  even  now,  indulge 
the  unnatural  craving  for  dead  flesh,  and  they  pay  for 
the  greater  licence  of  the  privilege  by  subjection  to 
suiR'nuiincrary  diseases.  Again,  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  nation 
tliat  sliould  take  tlie  lead  in  this  groat  reform,  woidd 
insensibly  become  agrieultural ;  commerce,  with  all  its 
vice,  selfishness  and  corruption,  would  gradually  decline; 
more  natural  habits  would  produce  gentler  manners,  and 
the  excessive  eoniidieation  of  jiolitical  relations  would  be 
so  far  simplilied,  that  every  individuid  might  feel  and 
understand  why  he  loved  his  eountry,  and  took  a  personal 
interest  in  its  welfare.  How  would  England,  for  example, 
depcMid  on  the  ca])iices  of  foi-eign  rulers,  if  she  contiiined 
within  hei-self  all  the  necessaries,  and  despised  whatever 
they  possessed  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ?  How  could  they 
starve  her  into  compliance  with  their  views.  Of  what 
conse(iuenee  would  it  Ik3  that  they  refused  to  take  her 
woollen  inaiiufactures,  when  large  and  fertile  tracts  of  the 
island  ceased    to    be    allotted    to    the    waste    of   pasturage  • 
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On  a  natural  system  of  diet,  we  should  require  no  spices 
from  India;  no  wines  from  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  or 
Madeira;  none  of  those  multitudinous  articles  of  luxury, 
for  which  every  corner  of  the  globe  is  rifled,  and  which 
are  the  causes  of  so  mucli  individual  rivalsliip,  such 
calamitous  and  sanguinary  natiouid  disputes.  In  the 
history  of  modern  times,  the  avarice  of  commercial  mono- 
poly, no  less  than  the  ambition  of  weak  and  wicked 
chiefs,  seems  to  have  fomented  the  universal  discord,  to 
liave  added  stubbornness  to  the  mistakes  of  cabinets,  and 
indocility  to  the  infatuation  of  the  people.  Let  it  ever 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  direct  influence  of  commerce 
to  make  the  interval  between  the  richest  and  the  poorest 
man  wider  and  more  unconquerable.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
tliat  it  is  a  foe  to  every  thing  of  real  worth  and  excellence 
in  the  human  character.  The  odious  and  disgusting  arist- 
ocracy of  wealth  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  all  that  is 
good  in  chivalry  or  republicanism ;  and  luxury  is  the  fore- 
runner of  a  barbarism  scarce  capable  of  cure.  Is  it 
impossible  to  realize  a  state  of  society,  where  all  the 
energies  of  man  shall  be  directed  to  the  production  of  his 
solid  happiness  ?  Certainly,  if  this  advantage  (the  object 
of  all  political  speculation)  be  in  any  degree  attainable,  it 
is  attainable  only  by  a  community,  which  holds  out  no 
factitious  incentives  to  the  avarice  and  aml>ition  of  the 
few,  and  which  is  internally  organized  for  the  liberty, 
security  and  comfort  of  the  many.  None  must  be 
entrusted  with  power  (and  money  is  the  completest  species 
of  power)  who  do  not  stand  pledged  to  use  it  exclusively 
for  the  genend  benefit.  But  the  use  of  animal  flesh  and 
fermented  li([Uors  directly  militates  with  this  equality  of 
the  rights  of  man.  The  peasant  cannot  gratify  these 
fashionable  cmvings  without  leaving  his   family   to   star\^e. 

Without   disease   and   war,    those    sweeping    curtailers    of 
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]H)pulrttion,  jwvstunij^c  wouM  include  a  waste  too  great  to 
iKi  afVonled.  The  labour  requisite  to  support  a  family  is 
far  li^hter^  tlian  is  usually  8U])posecl.  The  peasantry  work, 
not  oulv  for  themselves,  but  for  the  aristocracy,  the  armv, 
and  the  manufacturers. 

The  advanta*^e  of  a  reform  in  diet  is  obnously  greater 
than  that  of  any  other.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
To  nMutnly  tlie  abuses  of  lej^slation,  l»efore  we  annihilate 
the  proi)ensities  by  which  they  are  produced,  is  to  suppose, 
that  bv  takin«(  awav  the  effect,  the  cause  will  cease  to 
oj>enite.  Hut  the  ethoacy  of  this  system  depends  entirely 
on  the  pi-aselytism  of  indiviiluals,  and  grounds  its  merits, 
as  a  benefit  to  the  community,  upon  the  total  change  of 
the  dieteti(?  habits  in  its  members.  It  proceeds  securely 
fi*om  a  numlKM-  of  particular  cases  to  one  that  is  universal, 
and  has  tliis  advanta;^'e  over  the  contrary  mode,  that  one 
crn)r  iKk's  not  invalidate  all  that  has  gone  before. 

Let  not  too  mueli,  however,  be  expected  fit)m  this 
systtMH.  The  hcaUhiest  anions  us  is  not  exempt  fi-om 
licrfditaiN  distMsc.  Tli(»  most  svmmetrieal,  athletic,  and 
lnu;4-lived,  is  a  Ijeinii:  i]iexi)ressi1»ly  inferior  to  what  ho 
would  liave  been,  liad  not  tlie  unnatural  habits  of  liis 
anrcstoix  acrinnulated  for  liiin  a  certain  portion  of  malady 
and  di'fnnnily.  lu  tho  most  jiertect  si)ecimen  of  civilized 
man,  sonn'lliini^  is  still  found  wanting  bv  the  plivsioloiricid 
critic.  Can  a  return  to  nature,  then,  instantaneously  eradi- 
cate predispositions  that  have  bci*n  slowly  taking  root  in 
the    siltMicc    of   innumerable    aires  ! — Indubitablv    not.     All 


'  It  lia.s  i<mn.'  uutU'r  the  author's  exjxMienet',  that  8ome  of  tlie  workmen  on 
an  eniliankiiit'iit  in  Nnrth  \\'alt's,  who,  in  oouHtNiuence  of  the  inability  of  tlu- 
proprittor  to  ]»ay  tht^n.  seMoni  receivtnl  thoir  wages,  have  su|>jH>rteil  lar>:e 
faniilit'M  l.y  cultivating  «niall  .Nj)ots  of  sterile  gjound  by  motnilight.  In  the 
noU'.s  to  I'ratt".-  Pofni,  "  Hrt*a<l,  or  the  Po<ir,"  is  an  account  of  an  imlustrious 
lul.<Mucr.  nnIio,  l.y  working  in  a  huiall  garden,  U'ft)re  and  after  his  day's  t;u-k, 
attaiiu'«l  to  an  eiixiable  »tate  of  indeptuuK'nee, 
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that  I  contend  for  is,  that  from  the  moment  of  the  relin- 
quishing all  unnatural  liabits,  no  new  disease  is  generated ; 
and  that  the  predisposition  to  hereditary  maladies  gradually 
perishes,  for  want  of  its  accustomed  supply.  In  cases  of 
consumption,  cancer,  gout,  astlnna,  and  scrofula,  such  is 
the  invariable  tendency  of  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  pure 
water. 

Tliose  who  may  be  induced  by  these  remarks  to  give 
the  vegetable  system  a  fair  trial,  should,  in  the  first  place, 
date  the  commencement  of  tlieir  practice  from  the  moment 
of  their  conviction.  All  depends  upon  breaking  through  a 
pernicious  habit  resolutely  and  at  once.  Dr.  Trotter^  asserts, 
that  no  drunkard  was  ever  reformed  by  gradually  relin- 
<|uishing  his  dram.  Animal  flesh,  in  its  etfects  on  the 
human  stomach,  is  analogous  to  a  dram.  It  is  similar  in 
the  kind,  though  differing  in  the  degree,  of  its  operation- 
The  proselyte  to  a  pure  diet  must  be  warned  to  expect  a 
temporary  diminution  of  muscular  sti-ength.  The  subtrac- 
tion of  a  powerful  stimulus  will  suttice  to  account  for  tliis 
event.  But  it  is  only  temporary,  and  is  succeeded  by  an 
ec^uable  capability  for  exertion,  far  surpassing  his  fomier 
various  and  fluctuating  strength.  Al)ove  all,  he  will  acquire 
an  easiness  of  breathing,  by  which  such  exertion  is  per- 
formed, with  a  remarkable  exemption  from  that  painful  and 
difficult  panting  now  felt  by  almost  every  one,  after  hastily 
climbing  an  ordinary  mountain.  He  will  be  equally  capable 
of  bodily  exertion,  or  mental  application,  after  as  before 
his  simple  meal.  He  will  feel  none  of  the  narcotic  effects 
of  ordinary  diet.  Imtability,  the  direct  conseijuence  of 
exhausting  stimuli,  would  yield  to  the  power  of  natural 
and  tninquil  impulses.  He  will  no  longer  j)ine  under  the 
lethargy  of  ennui,  that  unconquerable  weariness  of  life, 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  death  itself     He  will  escape  the 

'  Set*  TrotU'i"  on  the  NtTviuis  Toniiicmmeiit. 
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epidemic  lurtdnoss,  which  brooils  over  its  own  injurious 
notions  of  the  Deity,  and  "  realizes  the  hell  that  priests  and 
l)eUlanis  fei^n."  Every  man  forms  as  it  were  his  god  from 
his  own  character;  to  the  divinity  of  one  of  simple  habits 
no  ofVoring  woulil  be  more  acceptable  than  the  happiness  of 
his  crtMitures.  He  would  be  incai)able  of  hating  or  persecu- 
titij^  others  for  the  love  of  God.  He  will  find,  moreover,  a 
system  of  simj)le  diet  to  be  a  system  of  perfect  epicurism. 
He  will  no  lon*^»r  be  incessantly  occupied  in  blunting  and 
destroying  those  orgjins  from  which  he  expects  his  gratifi- 
cation. The  pleasui-es  of  taste  to  \ye  derived  from  a  dinner 
of  iK)tatot»s,  l)eans,  peas,  turnips,  lettuces,  with  a  dessert  of 
apjiles,  goosel)erries,  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and, 
in  winter,  oranges,  apples  and  pears,  is  far  greater  than 
is  sup]X)sed.  Those  who  wait  until  they  can  eat  this  plain 
fare  with  the  sauce  of  appetite  will  scarcely  join  with  the 
hyi)ocritical  sensualist  at  a  lonl-mayor's  feast,  who  declaims 
a^'ain:^t  the  i)leasuros  of  the  table.  Solomon  kept  a  thou- 
s:in(l  coiKubiin's,  and  owned  in  dc8]»air  that  all  was 
vanity.  Tlu*  man  wliosc  hajipincss  is  constituted  by  the 
stM'irtv  of  one  aniiabU'  woman,  would  linil  st^nie  ditbcultv 
in  ^ympathizini^'  witli  tlie  disappointment  of  this  venerable 
d»'l»anrlii'i\ 

1  addrcv^s  mvself  not  onlv  to  tlie  younLj  entliusiiist,  tlie 
ardent  tli'votee  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  pure  and  passionate 
moralist,  vet  unvitiated  bv  the  eontau'ion  of  the  world.  He 
will  embrace  a  ])ure  system,  from  its  al>straet  truth,  its 
beauty,  its  simj>lirity,  and  its  j)romise  of  wide-extended 
l»enelit  ;  unless  eu^tom  lias  turned  poison  into  food,  he  will 
hate  the  brutal  pleasure  s  ol*  the  ehaoe  by  instinct  ;  it  will 
be  a  eoutt'iupliition  full  of  horror  and  disaj>pointnient  to  his 
mind,  that  beings  ea|)able  of  the  ^M'litlest  and  most  adniir- 
abh'  sympathies,  should  take  delight  in  the  deatb-])angs  aiul 
la>l   etuu  ulsidus  (ifdviuLi  animals.     The  elderlv  man.  whose 


•> 
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youth  has  been  poisoned  by  intemperance,  or  who  has  lived 
with  apparent  moderation,  and  is  afflicted  with  a  variety  of 
painful  maladies,  would  find  his  account  in  a  beneficial 
change  produced  without  the  risk  of  poisonous  medicines. 
Tlie  mother,  to  whom  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  disease, 
and  unaccountable  deaths  incident  to  her  children,  are 
tlie  causes  of  incurable  unhappiness,  would  on  this  diet 
experience  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  their  perpetual 
healths  and  natural  playfulness.^  The  most  valuable  lives 
are  daily  destroyed  by  diseases,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
palliate  and  impossible  to  cure  by  medicine.  How  much 
longer  will  man  continue  to  pimp  for  the  gluttony  of  death, 
his  most  insidious,  implacable  and  eternal  foe? 

\4opTa^,  ainolBi  fiui<^ovetri  eh  iifiorr^Ta  KaraXiMrovre^ 
eKdivoi^  sBdv.  iKhvot^  fiiv  6  <f>6vo^  Tpo<f>r),  r/fiip  Sk  oyjtov 
iarlp. 


"On  yap  ovk  Iotiv  avSp(07r<p  Kara  <f>if<Tip  to  <TapKO<f)ay€iv, 
irpwTOV  fikv  ttTTo  TQ)i/  (Tcop^Tcov  hrfKHTai  Trj^  KaTaaKCvf)^, 
OvSep  yhp  ioiK€  TO  avdponrs  awpxi  rtov  eirl  aapKO<f)ayia 
yeyopoTODV,  «,  ^(^ptoTroTr)^  ;^€tX89,  ovk  o^vtt)^  6vv')(p^  «  rpa- 
Xunrq^  ohomcov  Trpoaearip,  «  KOiXla^  cvTOvia,  xal  irpivfuiTO^ 
SepfioTT)^,  Tpiyltai,  xal  KaTepydaaaSai  hwari)  to  ^apv  Koi 

^  See  Mr.  Newton's  book.  His  children  are  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy 
creatures  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ;  the  girls  are  perfect  motlels  for  a  sculptor ; 
their  dispositions  are  also  the  mast  gentle  and  conciliating ;  the  judicious 
treetmcDt,  which  they  experience  in  other  (Hjints,  may  be  a  correlative  cause  of 
this.  In  the  first  five  years  of  their  life,  of  18,000  children  that  are  lK)m, 
7,500  die  of  various  diseases  ;  and  how  many  more  of  those  that  survive  are 
not  rendered  miserable  by  maladies  not  immediately  mortal  ?  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  a  woman's  milk  are  materially  injured  by  the  use  of  deati 
flesh.  In  an  island  near  Iceland,  where  no  vegetables  are  to  Iw  got,  the 
children  invariably  die  of  tetanus,  before  they  are  three  weeks  old,  and  the 
{lopulation  is  supplied  from  the  main  land. ••- Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  Hist,  of 
Iceland.     See  al>»o  Emile,  chap.  i.  pages  58,  54,  56. 
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KpeoiBe^ ;    aXX'  auroSep  17  (f>v(ri<;  r^  XeiorrfTL  rtov  oBovtwp, 

teal     TTJ     a/llKpOTTfTi     T«     aOfUlTO^,     Kol     TJ     fiaXa/COTTlTl    T^9 

yXaHTtrr)^,  Kal  rij  irpQ<;  iriy^iv  aiipkvrqri  ts  irvivfiaro^, 
e^ofimrrai  rijv  aapKOifMyiap,  Ei  Sk  Xeyel^  ire^vichHU 
aeauTOP  erri  TouivTtjv  iB(o&i]p,  i  ySwXe*  if>ay€lp,  irpwrop 
avTv^  awotcreipop,  aXX'  atro^,  Sm  aeavrs  /if)  ')(pffa'dp,€PO^ 
KOTTiSyt  fii)Bk  TVfiirapfp  firjBe  ireXdKei.  aXXa  w  Xu/cot,  koI 
aptcToi,  Kal  Xeopc*;  ainoi  i)^  iaSinai  if>6p€usaip,  apeXe  Bify- 
fiari  /3hi/,  ij  adfiari  avp,  i)  appa  i)  \ayi}OP  Bidppff^op,  xal 
<f>ay€  irpooTreaayp  en  fe5i/T09  w  ixeipa. 


HfA^l^  Si  Sto)?  ^i'  Tip  fjLULi<f)Spq}  Tpv<t>o^^p,  &aT€  oy^op 
TO  Kpia^  irpoaayopivofiep,  eWa  6'^(op  Trpo^  avro  to  xpia^ 
SdofieSa,  apafiiypvpre^  eXaiop,  oipop,  fiiKi,  yapop,  6^0^, 
17  Bvafiaci  SvpiaKoi^,  ^AppafiiKoi^,  &<nr€p  oprto^  P€Kpop, 
ipTa<t>ui^opT€^,  Kal  yap  otcj^  avTODP  Bia\v3ipTa>p  Kal  fia- 
Xa'x^SdpTfDP  Kul  TpoTTov  TLvii  KpevcrairivPTtDP  epyop  earl 
T^)v  Treyjrip  fcparrjaai  Kal  hiaKpar^^^eiat)^  he  heiva'q  fiapu- 
Tijra^  ifiTToiei  Kal  voao}hei<;  aTrey^id^, 


a-         n^  ■a-         ■*(■         *         it         it-         it- 


OvTo)  TO  TTpaJTOP  uyptov  Tt  ^(oop  e^pcoSi)  Kal  KaKtipyov 
eWa  opvi^  Tfv  y)  t^-^iuv  €i\kv(tto'  Kal  yevofiepop,  Sro  Kal 
IT pofjLeXerrjaav  ev  iKeiroci  to  iuk^^v  iirt  jShv  ipycirrjp  ?)X9e, 
Kal  TO  Koafiov  irpo^arov  Kal  top  oiKHpop  dXeKTpvova' 
Kal  KaTafiiKov  hto  ti]v  aTrXijaTtdv  Tovwaaine^,  €7rla<f>aya<; 
avSpcoTToyPf   Kal   (f)oi>^<s   Kal   TroXtyiH^  7rpo7]\3op, 

UXovT.   ire  pi   T7)^  aapKOffyayuL's- 


Tin.'  imprint  ..f  QiKm  Mah  is  ;i.s  fc.llnw,-  . 

Trint.tl  h\  p.  JJ,  .sIkIIov.  N..   SA.  Chii\K'\  Mii^>t.  lM«>«viii.<(  S4|u.iiv,  l.nn.l..ii 
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I. 

THE  DINNER  TAKTY  AXTICI PATERA 

A    PAUAPIIRASE   OF   HOKACE'S   NINETEENTH   ODE, 

BOOK   THE   THIRD. 

Aroumext. — The  Poei  rallies  his  young  friend  Tclephus  upon  his  fond- 
ne88  for  talking  of  genealogy  and  antiquities,  and  complains  that  he  does 
not  fix  a  day  for  having  a  dinner  party  somewhere.  The  thought  of  such 
a  meeting  fires  his  imagination,  and  he  supposes  them  all  in  the  midst  of 
their  enjoyment,  and  talking  of  their  Mistresses.  Commentators  differ,  as 
usual,  upon  passages  in  this  ode.  I  have  given  myself  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  as  the  most  likely,  if  not  the  most  learned  guide. 

Dear  Telephus,  you  trace  di\'inely 
The  Grecian  king  who  died  so  finely ; 
And  shew  a  zeal,  that  betters  us, 
For  all  the  house  of  -^Eacus ; 


*  The  story  of  this  ]»araphrase,  not 
hitherto  known  as  a  work  of  Shelley's, 
is  somewhat  complicated.  Among  the 
Ix^'gh  HuntMSS.  placed  at  my  disinisal 
l*y  Mr.  S.  H.  Townshentl  Mayer,  are  two 
nheets  of  extremely  thin  foreign  pa|)er 
Huch  as  numerous  ]mk>uih  of  JShelley's 
were  written  upon  for  convenienc»»  of 
transit  through  the  pont,— on  which 
sheets,  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  writing,  are 
this  iNiraphrase  fn)m  Horace,  and  The 
Mofjic  Hortt^  from  Cristofano  Br»m- 
zino.  The  sheets  have  been  folded 
in  three  ai*  they  would  be  if  encloned 
in  a  letter.  Ha<l  this  l>een  all  that 
WAH    known   <»f   the    MS.,    I   nhtMild 


scarcely  have  hesitat«rd,  looking  at  the 
internal  evidence,  and  considering  that 
the  pa|>er  was  found  among  other 
transcripts  of  Shelley's  works  by  his 
wife,  to  have  attributed  the  transla- 
tions positively  to  him  ;  and  I  do  not, 
in  fact,  doubt  that  they  are  his.  But 
in  a  {Hiriodical  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  The 
Companionf  for  the  *i6th  of  March, 
1828  (the  nuinl)er,  as  originally  print- 
ed), this  fiaraphrase  from  Horace  ai>- 
{M^rs,  without  any  translator's  name. 
If  there  were  any  intrinsic  (piality 
in  this  |H>em  to  countenance  for  a 
moment  the  RU))|Hi«ition  that  it  came 
fn»m  Hunt'n  {ten,  -ami  I  do  not  think 


:i4<  ^ 


.vrrKNDix. 


Ami  make  us  to  (Uir  special  joy, 

Fi^el  every  blow  bestowed  at  Troy  : 

Rut  not  a  syllable  do  vou  sav, 

Of  where  we  are  to  dine  some  dav ; 

Not  one  alK)ut  a  little  stix'k 

Of  neat,  you  rogue  ;   nor  what  o'clock 

Some  four  of  us  may  come  together, 

And  shut  the  cold  out  this  strange  weather. 


10 


( Jooil  ( lods  !    I   feel  it  done  ali-eadv  ! 
More  wine,  my  boy  !     There — steady,  steady  : 
"  WhiKse  hejdtli  ?*'  whose  health !  why  here's  the  moon : 
She's  young :   may  she  be  older  soon : 
*'  Whose  next  ? "     Why  next,  I  think,  it's  clear 


u 


there  in, — »urh  a  notion  w«»iiUl  lie 
(lii(|M>Ke<l  of  l»y  the  fact  that,  when 
he  |>rint4'«l  The  Companion  an  a  Ixtok 
he  onuttcMl  thirt  j'iece,  ami  that 
hi*  A'h\  not  print  it  jiiuoii;:  Iii-  tran>- 
latioM-.  juliiiir.il'li'  a*'  it  i>  In  tlu- 
wiokly  niuijlM-r  «>t  77»»  ('n,njninion  \\h 
lowing'  that  wliirh  «'«'ntain?<  tlii«  )tar.»- 
phlax".  hi'  a|M<l<»i:i/r>,  i»n  lh«'  |»I«M  ot 
iUiii'.-"'.  t'lr  M.-iiiL'  >«»jnrthii)j^'  *>i  I*r«K'- 
tvr'>.  svui  t.i  him  "  f«<i  another  jmr- 
jMisf  ;  ;i\u\  thf  |>t»'>unij>tioii  is  that 
\\v  us«'<l  a  tran>l.iti.in  of  Shollcyj* 
uinliT  likr  <inMim>tanivs.  Ft»Ilo\vin^ 
thf  >;i'.»r.-h  fiirthor.  Mr.  Mayer  and  I 
<hs<'MVt'ri'<l  l.<'i;;h  Hunt  ."«  nw  n  copy  ••£ 
thi>  paraphraso, — "copy"  that  hjis 
t'vi<l»'ntly  iK'tii  usetl  to  print  from. 
Thr  <)»K'  h;LH  there  heen  introihuvd  as 
the  tir>t  of  a  s«'rii-»  of  articles  to  Ih» 
railed  The  Iff.'tMrt  and  to  consist  of 
coni}K»sitions  "not  larpe  enough  to 
>t;ind  l»v  themselves"  ;  and  thin  intro- 
duction.  which  after  all<lid  n<»t  apjK-ar 
witli  the  Ode,  conclude**  with  the 
w<»rd.x,  "  Here  have  we  heen  K"hitr  to 
heaven,  when  our  soh-  dcf'i^n  was  to 
intnxluce  a  tiling  no  less  earthly  than 
one  of  Horace's  ()<h's.  Ihit  if  e\er 
heaven  and  earth  meet  (not  to  sjK'ak 
it  profiuiely\  it  is  at  the  tal»le  of  a 
wit  .md  good  fi'liows  ;  an<l  ■'O,  tin<ling 
•  »ui-helves  riglit  in  that  matter,  we  call 


iilK>n  Horace  for  his  (We.**     After  the 
la«t  line  of  the  Ode,  Hunt  has  written 
**  The  foUowing  is  a  jwrtrait  from  the 
life,  and  comes  well  after  our  Dinner- 
party.    The   suhjeet    is»    not  a   hrav 
i'h'ti,  like  Telephus  ;  hut  he  u  htinmu 
an<l  H<.»ratian,  and  might  illusitrate   a 
series    of  (kIcs,    from  the    mox    rrfirit 
mtcit  of  the  iK'ginning.  t»»  the  t9t  mlhl 
utninm    of  n<M)k  the   Fourth."     Then 
follows    the    heailing.   and    otihi    the 
heading.   '*  Sketeht^    fn»ni    the   C'lub- 
IJook— No.  I.     t)ld   Charlt«»n," — sucli 
Wing    the   title    of    the    comiMisition 
of    IV«K'ter's    use<l    with   the  aiH)logy 
already  referre<l  t^\      It  is  to  be  notetl. 
further,  that,  where.-is  in  Mi-s.  Shellev's 
tninscri}»t  we  reatl  /  hatt  tjii-an  mijiftlf 
up  tit  the  spirit  of  the  «xv<j^/o/<,  in  the 
argument   as  puhlisheil   by    Hunt  we 
ix^iul    The  tranttlatoY  ha*  ijimi  himself 
up  &c.     The    word    snmt  chert,    after 
dinner  jfirtij,    is   omitt^Ml    in    Hunt's 
copy,  where   we  also  read,    after  cn- 
jtti/meut,  the  wonls  drinL-in<j  their  tmfsti 
and    discussiur/    their    mistresses.     He 
insert**,  further.  l>ef<»re  the  woixl  Com- 
unnt(itor.<,  the  following — J/is  fn^>)M>sai 
to  torun  nt  the  tJd  feUmr  next  door,  trho 
etu'its  thtin    thtir  7«xh/  humour,  is  rcrv 
jJtasant.     I  shouM  siiy  fn»m  the  writ- 
ing,  that  this  translation   lK'h)ngs   to 
alM.ut  the  vear  182(». 
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Comes  Mother  Midnight — Here's  to  her: 

And  after  her,  with  three  at  least, 

Our  reverend  friend  the  new  made  priest.  20 

Three  cu|fs  in  one  then.     Three  and  we! 

Fill,  as  is^  fitting,  three  times  three : 

For  poets  in  their  moods  divine 

Measure  their  goblets  by  the  Nine  ; 

Although  the  Graces,  naked  tremblers !  2.-, 

Talk  of  a  third  to  common  tumblers. 

Parties  like  us,  true  souls  and  glad, 
Have  right  and  title  to  be  mad. 
\Vlio  told  the  flutes  there  to  leave  off? 
They've  not  been  breathed  yet  half  enough :  :») 

And  who  hung  up  the  pipes  and  lyres  ? 
They  have  not  done  with  half  our^  fires. 
The  roses  too — heap  heap  one's  hair ! 
I  hate  a  right  hand  that  can  spare. 
Let  the  old  envious  dog  next  door,  «& 

Old  Lycus,  hear  the  maddening  roar. 
And  the  blithe  girl  (she'll  love  it  well) 
Whom  Lycus  finds — not  haveable. 

Ah !   Telephus !   those  locks  of  thine, 
Tliat  lie  so  thick,  and  smooth,  and  sliine,  40 

And  that  complete  and  sparkling  air. 
That  gilds  one's  evenings  like  a  star, 
'Tis  these  for  which  the  liussey  wishes, 
And  comes  to  meet  with  willing  blushes.^ 
"  And  you  too,*  Horace,  what  fair  she  4r» 

'  In  Hunt's  copy,  HU  ;  but  simply  couplet 
if  in  Mrs.  Shelley's.  Ti«  these  the  little  jaile  coiutiileni, 

«  So  in   Mrs.  SheUey's  transcript ;  ^»^  «»»*•  ^"^  P«»'  proftwer  biddeni. 

but  their  in  Hunt's.  *  So  in  Mrs.   Shelley's  transcri]>t ; 

'  So  in  Mrs.   Shelley's  transcript ;  but  in  Hunt's  we  read  A  nd  you,  dear 

but  in  Hunt'rt  copy  there  is  a  different  Horace. 
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Iiis])inj8  you  uow  ?"   Oh,  as  for  me, 
I'm  ill  my*  old  tonueuting  way, — 
Hunit  at  a  slow  tire,  day  by  day. 
For  my  dull  dear  Glycera. 


11. 
THE  MAGIC  HORSE.* 

TK.VNSLATEI)    FUOM    THE   ITALIAN    OF  CRISTOFAXO   BBOXZINO. 

I. 

His  Hi^diness  lias  found  out  a  happy  way 
Of  making  jjresents  U)  his  friends  of  horses: 

It  saves  one  saddles :  nobody  need  pay 

For  bits  and  spurs,  wliirh  bother  one's  resources  : 

Tlu'V   want    no  «jrooni'<  and  slabb'.-bovs,  not  tliev, 
X<»  brrakinL:  in  of  paces  and  of  courses: 

Only  a(«'('|»t   ihcni,  an<l  liavc  taitli  to  bi)ot, 

And  all   (lie  rest's  as  if  vou  wt^it  on   foot. 


'  In    y\r!*.  Shrlli-y'H    oojiy,  '/»//;    I'ut. 
fA<  in  Hunt's. 

-  Koi  iiii  ;u«-«.unt  of  flu*  MS  froin 
wliit'h  this  jHM  Ml  is  [.tiiittd  i.i.s  far  ju< 
I  kn-'W.  \\<v  till  first  tinir).  .•<•<•  the 
n«»t«'  t<i  tin'  fon'j/oin^  t lansijitimi  of 
HMr.KTH  Nin«t«'«'nth  (><lf.  I'.'M.k  III. 
Tli«'  two  tr.iiislati.inf,  fi. iin  H.-rarf  ami 
nionziini  foiiu  on«'  (•••ntinuoii.s  MS.; 
a?l«l  t  In-  Mjily  notal'lr  Variation  Int  WrOll 
this  tr.iii.slati'>n  an<l  th«'  ntlur  is  that 
this  has  hiafiis«s  in  it,  as  i>  tin-  ('as** 
in  .so  ni.iiiv  "thtT  traiix  i  ii.t.s  1»\  Mrs. 
Shrill  y  of  h»r  hii:-l.anil  s  jMX'nis.  I 
iina^'iiir  that  the  two  1 1  anslat  iojis 
NNrir,  lik«'  til, my  other  (oiiijMisit i- 'n.s  of 
Sh<ll<yV,  H«iit  to  limit  to  t\.,  what  he 
lik«'<l  with,  ami  that,  in  this  <aM>  not 
hrin^    <|nit«'    r.rtain     of     nron/inoV 


int'aiiinj^  in  soino  instant**?*  (an<l  n«> 
wninh'M,  Slu'lU'V  left  hlaiikh  for  Hunt 
t«>  fill  ju*  U'.st  111"  ini^ht.  In  sul*:*eiju«"nt 
n<»t«'s  arc  iudicnt^**!  the  wonl.s  tilK*«l  in 
in  Hunt's  writing.  I  have  alria«iy 
t*,\'ii\  that  tho  hand  writing  of  Mi-h. 
Slu'llrv  in  this  MS.  s<*ems  to  W  "'f 
alwiut  the  Year  1S*20  ;  ainl  it  inav  l>e 
a<MiMl  that  the  playful  style  of  l>oth 
pieivs  c«»rTvs|M»iHls  with  the  triNitmeiit 
t>f  the  J/t/mo  to  Mtrcurff  and  Th( 
Wilrh  o/  AtlttK, —  lM>th  com  {Positions 
of  1S20.  It  will  U^  notvd,  too, 
that  the  stjinzA  of  this  |iitH.v  fmiii 
Ihoii/iim  is  that  of  The  Witrh  nnd  the 
Ilffiitu.  This  ol.seure  writer,  of  whoui 
Ma//iu  ln'lli  cives  a  short  account,  is 
iM'ttu-  known  as  a  p{unt<»r,  his  ival 
name  U-ing  Allori. 
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II. 


Tis  certainly  an  excellent  invention, 

This  mode  of  giving  horses  to  one's  friends, 

And  found, — IVe  not  a  doubt  with  the  intention 
Of  mounting  multitudes  for  public  ends  ; 

Riding  without  a  curb  shews  comprehension, 
But  here,  as  'twere,  we  fairly  ride  the  winds: 

So  that,  although  the  road  may  not  be  good, 

You'll  go  four  miles  an  hour ; — at  least  you  could. 


III. 

Fm  sui'e  of  it,  because  I  go  the  road 

On  my  lord's  business,  twenty  times  a  day. 

And  never  take,  whether  it's  bad  or  good. 
More  than  an  hour  to  do  it  in;  to  say 

Nothing  of  other  trips.     The  Emperor's  Stud 
^lasn't  a  beast  in  all  it's  blessed  hay,^ 

Which  runs,  trots,  leaps,  and  is  a  perfect  hack. 

Yet  never  feels  a  thing  upon  its  back. 


IV. 

Perhaps  you  tliink  that  to  maintain  this  beast 
Some  hay  is  wanting,  or  at  least  some  straw. 

Not  it — He'd  fairly  choke  with  such  a  feast : 
Grain  would  be  worse  than  poison  to  his  jaw. 

The  whole  thing's  supernatural  .  .  . 

#  #  #  ♦  ♦ 

So  that  in  all  that  constitutes  what  they  call 
Expence,  I  can  aver  he's  none  at  all. 


*  Thifl  word,  and  the  won!  harl'  in       by  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  are  supplied  by 
the  next  line,  are  imjierfectly  written       Hunt. 


/ 
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V. 

The  reiv^on  of  all  this  (wliieh  you  mayn't^  think) 
Is,  tluit  it  l\^v^  l>een  used  to  live  at  court, 

And  have  such  modicums  to  eat  and  drink, 
As  keep  ones  bills  astonishingly  short:* 

And  even  then,  there's  so  much  need  to  blink, 
The  '*  vittles  "  not  being  of  too  good  a  sort 

That  what  with  eating  nothing,  and  with  starting 

Off  at  its  drink,  less  woultl'nt  keep  a  martin. 


VI. 

lUit  to  do  justice  to  this  horse  of  mine 

Is  dangen)U8:    I  might  utter  such  strange  things, 

You'd  think  it  all  a  falsehood,  every  line, 
And  bid  the  devil  take  my  trumpettings. 

You  know  not,  as  it  is,  what  to  divine, 

I  make  in  my  attempt  such  awkward  flings: 

In  short   I'd  botter  leave  the  tiling  defrauded. 

Of  its  (liiL*  juaise:    it  ramwi  l>e  ai)i)lau(led. 

'  In    Mrs.  Slit'lKy's  writing,    uni/ftf,  next  Hue  except  the  \v.>nl  And:  aini 

—  wliich  i>  »nu^«il,  .in<i   mni/n't  t^nbiiii-  hv  has  HUpplieil   the  expression  en<i- 

tntttl  l.y  Hunt.  ing   the    stanza    (s»»   nnlike    Shelley  , 

*  Tlif  w«>r<l.->  aMimigh'ni'jhi  xhort  are  icuiildn't  keep  a  martin, 
in  Hnnt's  writing,   jls   is   idsi»  all  tlie 
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III. 

The    Story    of    Ginevra     degli 
"osservatore  florentino/'^ 


Amieri,     from     the 


Invaghitosi  di  Ginevra  degli  Amieri  Antonio  Rondinelli, 
non  potette  a  niun  patto  ottenerla  dal  Padre,  al  quale 
piacque  di  darla  piuttosto  a  Francesco  Agolanti;  famiglie 
tutte  distinte  per  Nobilta.  Se  dispiacesse  cio  al  Rondi- 
nelli non  fe  da  dire ;  ma  non  dispiacque  nieno  alia  Ginevra, 
la  quale  niente  concorse  col  genio  a  tal  matrimonio.  0 
fosse  dunque  lo  struggersi  per  questa  passione  non  soddis- 
fatta,  o  le  isteriche  aifezioni,  o  altro  qualunque  male  il 
fatto  fu  clie  dopo  di  essere  stata  in  quella  dispiacente 
unione  per  anni  quattro,  sorpresa  da  impensato  accidente, 
e    rimasta   senza   polso    e   senza  alcun    segno    di    vita,   fu 


*  This  atory,  on  which  Shelley's 
fragmeDt,  Ginevra^  was  based,  occurs 
in  a  book  entitled  L*  Ostervatore  Fior- 
entino  tugli  edifizj  della  sua  patria. 
Term  edmont,  ueguUa  aopra  quella 
dd  1797.  Firenze,  1821.  The  extract, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gar- 
nett,  is  from  the  first  volume,  pp.  119 
to  122,  and  is  there  headetl  "  Via 
Delia  Morte,  Ossia  Delia  Morta,  Cosi 
Detta  Per  Un  Caso  Singohu*e  D'Asfis- 
sia."  It  will  be  obrterved  that  the 
story  furnishes  the  groun<iwork  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  Legend  of  Florence  (in 
the  preface  to  which  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  Shelley's  poem),  and  of 
Scribe's  Guido  et  Gineira.  In  Mr. 
Augustus  J.  C.  Hare's  Citiet  of  North- 
em  and  Central  Italy  (London,  1876), 
Vol  III,  p.  105,  occurs  the  following 
abridged  translation  from  the  Osier va* 
tore  : 

**  Antonio  Rondinelli,  having  fallen 
in  love  with  Ginevra  degli  Amieri, 
could  not  bv  any  means  obtain  her 
from  her  father,  who  preferretl  to  give 
her  to  Francesco  Agolanti,  l>ecause  he 


was  of  noble  famUy.  The  grief  of 
Rondinelli  cannot  be  described,  but  it 
was  equalled  by  that  of  Ginevra,  who 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  mar- 
riage which  was  arranged  for  her. 
Whether  therefore  from  a  struggle 
with  hopeless  love,  or  from  hysteria, 
or  some  other  cause,  it  is  a  fact  that, 
after  this  iU-assorted  marriage  had 
lasted  for  four  years,  Ginevra  fell  into 
an  unconscious  state,  and  after  re- 
maining without  pulse  or  sign  of  life 
for  some  time,  was  believed  to  be  dead, 
and  as  such  was  buried  in  the  family 
tomb  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Duomo 
near  the  campanile.  The  death  of 
Ginevra  however  was  not  real,  but  an 
appearance  produced  by  catalepsy. 
The  night  aiter  her  interment,  she 
returned  to  consciousness,  and  per- 
ceiving what  had  happened,  contrived 
to  unfasten  her  han<ls,  and  ci-ept  as 
well  as  she  could  up  the  little  steps 
of  the  vault,  and,  having  lifted  the 
ston*»,  came  forth.  Then,  by  the 
shortest  way,  called  Via  della  Morta 
from    this    circumstance,    she    went 
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ertMluta  inortii,  e  ciMiie  Uile  wjxilUi  in  un  tiniiolo  di  sua 
Faiiii«;lia  sul  cimit^ru  del  Duoiuo  ]>resso  al  campanile.  I^i 
toinlui  si  V  niostrata  a  dito  fiuo  a  dl  nostri;  e  dice  Leo- 
poldo  del  ^ligliore,  che  innanzi  che  ella  fosse  restaurata,  e 
]»iissiisse  nella  famiglia  de'  Bracci,  aveavi  sopra  un  G.  ed 
un  A.,  iniziali  del  nome  della  Ginevra  degli  Aniieri,  per 
contnuwegno  del  fatto. 

La  inorte  ]»en»  della  Ginevra  non  fu  reale,  ma  apparente, 
ed  una  di  ((uelle  Astissie,  di  oui  i  modemi  Fisici  anno 
trovato  in  tante  tliverse  malattie  Tesistenza,  e  ne  an  rac- 
rolti  numerosi  esem])j  fortuitamente  venuti  a  notizia. 
Forse  I'essere  avvenuto  il  caso  della  Gine\Ta  nel  tempo 
della  gran  moria,  delta  de*  Bianclii,  nel  1400,  ailVetto 
ancor  dipiu  la  tumulazione  della  medesima. 

Checcht^  sitisi  di  cio  restata  finalmente,  nella  notte  sus- 
seguente  all'  interramento,  libera  la  donna,  o  alquanto 
riavuta  dal  grave  suo  assopimento,  si  accorse  di  quel  che 
era  suecess(>,  e  pen')  volto  I'animo  a  sottrarsi  da  quel  mise- 
rabil  luoiro.  iiu'^lio  che  pote  si  disciolse  le  mani  e  i  piedi, 
ed  (.•iTaiiipiraiulosi  sail  la  ])iee()la  scala  della  sepoltura 
illuniinata  «la  <[uaK'lu'  raij^io  di  Luna,  e  date  di  cozzo  alhi 
hij)ida.  ^c  irusc'i  t'liora.  (^hiindi  per  la  pin  corta  via,  eioo 
\H'V  4iiella  (he  rasciita  hi  Conij)agnia  della  Miserieordia,  e 
elu'  poi   j»r«'se  il   noiiu'  «lella  Morte,  o  (h»lla  Morta  da  (|ues- 


U>  luT  hni^ltaiid's  h<»UM'  in  the  Corso 
<k*^li  AdiTiisiri  ;  Imt,  u.'t  ln*ing  re- 
ceiv».'<l  liy  liiin,  \vli.«  Iimiu  Ikt  feolile 
vuiff  ami  whiu-  <lro.-v-.  M'eve<l  hor 
to  l»e  A  H[KH'tre.  -^he  wont  to  the 
luMiso  of  Bornanlo  Aniieri,  her  fatluT, 
who  livfil  in  tho  Miroato  Vocchio  1k.'- 
hind  S.  An<ln'a,  uuil  then  to  that  of 
an  uncle  who  livol  cI«>h«'  by,  where 
hhe  reevive«l  the  f^une  re[nil.«H\ 

"  (living  in  to  h«r  unhappy  fate,  it 
ii»  siiid  tliat  she  then  took  refuge  umler 
the  loggia  of  S.  Hartoloniniei»  in  the 
Via  (\'\lz<iioli,  where,  while  praying 
that  «leatlj  wouM  put  an  tui<l  to  her 
miw'ry,  shr   renienil»ere<l   her   l>el«i\c.| 


Hondinelli.  who  ha^l  always  prove<l 
faithful  to  her.  To  hiin  she  fouml 
her  way,  wiv*  kindly  receiveti  an<l 
cjiretl  ftir,  and  in  a  few  days  resitoix**! 
to  her  former  health. 

**  I'p  to  this  iM>iut  the  story  has 
nothing  inconi|wtible  with  truth,  hut 
that  whieh  w  dittieult  to  believe  is  the 
second  niarriiige  of  (fine\Ta  with  An- 
tonio Kondinelli,  while  her  first  hua- 
band  was  still  living,  and  her  i>etition 
to  the  Kcclesiastical  Tribunals,  whi> 
dtH:ide<l,  that  the  tirst  niarrijige  haviuii^ 
b^en  iliKSA»lve<l  by  death,  the  huly 
might  legitimat»'ly  ac<.*t»pt  another  hus- 
band." 
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to  case,  se  u'  ando  a  casa  del  inarito,  die  rispondeva  nel 
Corso  degli  Adimari.  Ma  non  essendo  ricevuta  da  lui, 
che  dalla  fioca  voce  e  dalla  bianca  veste  la  credette 
uno  spettro,  o  com'  egli  se  Y  immagino,  il  ritomo  dell* 
anima  della  medesima ;  s'incainmino  alia  casa  di  Bernardo 
Amieri  suo  padre,  che  abitava  in  Mercato  Vecchio  dietro 
S.  Andrea,  e  poi  a  quella  d*  un  Zio  li  vicino,  donde  ebbe 
ripetutamente  la  stessa  repulsa. 

Abbandonatasi  allom  alia  sua  mala  sorte,  dicesi  che  si 
refugiasse  sotto  la  loggia  di  S.  Bartoloniineo  nella  via  de' 
Calzaioli,  dove  chiedendo  che  morte  o  mercfe  desse  fine  al 
suo  dolore,  si  sovvenne  deir  amato  suo  Rondinelli,  che  se 
Tera  sempre  mostrato  fedele.  A  lui  dunciue  portatasi  come 
il  meglio  pot^,  ne  fu  benignamente  accolta,  ristorata,  e  in 
pochi  di  ristabilita  nella  primiera  salute. 

Fin  qui  Y  istoria,  che  fe  passata  tradizionalmente  sino  ai 
nostri  giomi,  non  k  niente  d'inverosimile.  Ciocclife  i 
malagevole  a  credere,  i  lo  sposalizio  della  Ginevra  in  se- 
conde  nozze  con  Antonio  Rondinelli,  vivente  ancora  il 
primo  marito,  e  reclamante  al  tribunale  Ecclesiastico  da- 
vanti  al  Vicario,  il  quale  sentenzio,  che  per  essere  stato 
disciolto  il  primo  matrimonio  dalla  morte,  poteva  la  donna 
legittimamente  passare  ad  altro  marito.  Non  veggo  altra 
ragione  per  creder  possibile  una  sentenza  cosi  stravagante, 
che  r  ignoranza  del  tempo. 

Del  rimanente,  quanto  al  fatto,  oltre  la  tradizione  cos- 
tante  per  tre  secoli  e  mezzo,  avvi  Tasserzione  di  due 
nostri  Storici,  quantunque  non  molto  antichi,  cioe  di  Fer- 
dinando  del  Migliore  nella  Firenze  lUustrata,  e  di  Fran- 
cesco Rondinelli,  che  era  della  famiglia  medesima  dello 
sposo  di  Ginevra,  nella  Relazione  del  Contagio ;  dipiu  una 
ricordanza  di  quegli  anrii  stessi,  ritrovata  gia  in  casa  di 
Zanobi   Mazzinghi,    ed    il   nome   di   una    strada    che    dalV 

av\'enuto  caso  conserva  il  nome.      Arroge  che   nel  154G,  il 

N  X  2 
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marteili  del  Carnevale  a  10.  di  inarzo,  si  narra  nel  Diario 
MS.  di  Antonio  da  S.  (lallo  esaersi  recitata  nel  Palazzo  di 
ahitazioiie  del  Duca  Cosimo  una  bellissiraa  Commedia  in- 
titolttla :  (linevm  nioita  dal  can)]>anile,  la  quale  sendo 
niorta  e  sotternita,  resuscito. 


IV. 

SllKLKKY*8  LvnTER  TO   **TlIE  EXAMINER ''   C'ONCERNING  "  QlIEE^' 
MAB."* 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Examiner. 

Sir, — Having  heard  that  a  poem,  entitled  Q^ecn  Mab, 
lias  lK»en  surreptitiously  published  in  London,  and  that 
legal  proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  the  pub- 
lisher, I  request  the  favour  of  your  insertion  of  the 
following  cxjilanation  of  llie  ntfair  as  it  relates  to  me. 

A  jxHMii,  (entitled  Qinen  Mnh^  was  written  by  me  at  the 
ag('  of  eiglitcL'ii,-  1  dai*e  say  in  a  sutiiciently  intempei*ate 
s])irit — but  I'Vi'U  tlicn  was  not  intended  for  publication, 
and  a  fi'W  (•nj)it»s  only  w^rc  struck  oil',  to  be  distributed 
auKMig  my  ])crsnnal  friends.  I  iiave  not  seen  this  produc- 
tion f(»r  several  years:  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  i)erfectlv 
worthless  in  point  of  literary  comi>osition  ;  and  that  in  all 
that  conciMiis  moral  and  political  speculation,  as  well  as 
in  th(»  subtler  discriminations  of  metaphysical  and  religious 
doctrine,  it  is  still  more  crude  and  inmiature,  I  am 
a  devoted  enemy  to  religious,  political,  and  domestic 
o]»]»ression ;     and    I    regret    this    publication,  not   so  much 

'  This  lotttr  aiipfuriMl   in    Thv  Ex-       oinl  of  her  note  t<»  Queen  yfab. 
«//?//«/•  f.ii- tlio  K'ith  nf  .hily.  lSlil,an<l  «  ('(.mvrning    thi*^    stiitciuont,    siv 

wa^  iv|.rint«'(l  Ky  Mrs.   .Sl„*ll,.y  at   \\\v       imAv  at  p.  3>>U. 
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V. 

On   the  "AHAsrKRrs"    kra(;ment   and   otheb   points   in 
THE  Notf:s  to  "Queen  Mab." 

Tlie  curious  fragment  appended  as  a  note  to  the  words 
Ahaiitienui,  Hue !  (pages  503-6),  and  described  by  Slielley 
as  "  the  translation  of  part  of  some  German  work  "  which 
lie  "picked  uj)  dirty  and  toni, .  .  .  in  Lincobi's-lnn  Fields," 
a]>iK»ar8  to  be  an  adaptation  fiom  Der  Ewi^  Jude  (a  "rhap- 
8<xly'*)  of  Christian  D.  F.  Sehubart,  to  which  fact  attention 
was  called  in  a  letter  signed  "  Joannes/'  published  in  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  21  December,  1866.  "  Joannes,"  says: — 
"  Down  to  the  woi-ds  in  the  note  :  *  Fire  dripped  upon  me 
from  the  trees,  but  the  flames  only  singed  my  limbs ; 
alas !  it  could  not  consume  them,'  Schubart's  words  are 
foUowcd  with  l4)U'nibK*  accuracy,  tliougli  not  so  closely  as 
is  ]H»ssi]>lc  wlicn  a  conij^osilion  in  vci*se  is  rendered  into 
prose.  J)Ut  uiucli  tlial  follows  is  a  mere  interpolation,  and 
to  the  passaLjc  bc^nnuing  with  *  I  now  mixed  with  the 
butchers  of  iiiaukind,'  and  ending  with  'the  giant's  steel 
ixOjounded  iVoin  my  body,'  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
in  Sehubart.  AVilh  the  woixls  *  the  executioner's  liand 
could  not  strangle  nic,'  wo  return  to  the  *  rhai)Sody,'  and 
kcej)  j>retty  close  to  it,  till  we  have  completed  the  inter- 
rogatory :  *  Avenger  in  heaven,  hast  thou  in  thy  armoury 
of  wrath  a  punishment  more  dixnult'ul  V  The  following 
words,  with  which  the  iVai:ment  concludes,  ai*e  added  bv 
the  trnnslator  :  'Then  let  it  thunder  upon  me;  command 
a  Imnicjiue  to  sweep  me  clown  to  the  foot  of  Carmel,  that 
1  nijiy  there  lie  exteudcul :  may  pant  and  writhe  and  die." 
"  .bjannes  "     rds<^      translates     the     last     seven       lines      oi 
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Schubart's  poem  ("  the  only  omitted  lines  ")  thus  : — "  And 
Aliasuenis  sank.  There  was  a  sound  in  his  ear;  night 
covered  his  bristly  eyelashes ;  an  angel  bore  him  back  to 
the  cave.  *  Sleep  there  now/  said  the  angel.  *  Ahasuerus, 
sleep  sweet  sleep ;  God  is  not  wrathful  for  ever.  Wlien 
tliou  awakest,  He  is  there  whose  blood  thou  sawest  flow 
on  Golgotlia,  and  who — ^pardons  even  thee.'"  "Joannes" 
was  of  opinion  that  Shelley  found  the  fmgment  in 
German,  and  translated  it,  adapting  it  to  liis  purposes. 
Hogg  liad  (under  some  mistake)  declared  the  composition 
to  be  really  Shelley s  own;  but  Medwin  says  in  the  fii*st 
volume  of  his  Life  of  Shelley  (page  57)  that  the  tmnslated 
fragment  was  actually  picked  up  in  Lincoln*s-Inn  Fields, 
thougli  by  himself  instead  of  Shelley;  and  I  agiee  with 
Mr.  Rossetti  in  thinking  that  Medwin's  positive  account 
may  be  accepted  on  such  a  point,  notwithstanding  the 
constitutional  inaccuracy  betrayed  in  all  his  works. 
Shelley  might  well  have  tripped  in  expression  to  the 
extent  implied  in  claiming  to  have  found  the  dirty  piece 
of  paper  himself:  probably  he  forgot  whether  he  or  his 
friend  picked  it  up.  Medwin  thought  it  likely  that  the 
translation  liad  appeared  in  a  magazine;  and  it  was 
shewn  in  Notes  aiul  Queries  (Second  Series,  Volume  V, 
page  373),  under  the  signature  "  R.  S.,"  that  it  really  did 
come  out  in  1802  in  the  third  volume  of  The  Gemmn 
Afitseum  (a  monthly  magazine). 

Concerning  the  dissertation  on  vegetable  diet,  which 
closes  the  notes  to  Queen  Mah,  it  shoidd  perhaps  be  stated 
that  this  was  the  first  part  of  the  volume  which  Shelley 
publuJied.  After  privately  printing  Queen  Mah,  he  issued 
this  note  with  some  slight  changes  and  an  appendix,  as  a 
separate  pamphlet.  This  took  place  in  1813,  as  conjec- 
tured in  the  British  Museum  catalogue  (the  Museum  copy 
of   the  tract  having  the  date  toni  off  the  title-page) ;   and 
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iiiU^rnal  evidence  shews  the  tract  to  be  of  later  date  than 
(/uren  Mah.  Tliis  small  volume  will  take  its  place  among 
Shelli»v's  Prose  works,  and  need  not  be  further  discussed 
here. 

SjR'akin^  gouendly  of  the  Qiutn,  Mob  notes,  it  should  be 
stateil  that  certain  errors  or  ])eculiarities  observed  in  the 
ori«{inaI  eilition  have  been  silently  correct^,  as  having  no 
ap]>4irent  sij^niticance,  a  statement  of  the  clianges  being 
reserved  for  this  phice  in  oiJer  to  avoid  niLxing  small 
editorial  notes  witli  Shelley's  own  foot-notes,  and  yet 
nnleem  the  jdedge  given  that  notliing  printed  by  Shelley 
should  Ik3  altered  without  notice.  Tlie  words  foimd  in  the 
original  edition  and  silently  altered  are  snfnoninu  and 
SijriU'%  page  4<>(> ;  cha meter uic  (for  characterize,  Shelley's 
usual  orthography),  page  474;  occillation  (for  oscillation), 
page  483 ;  Jit  (for  Jil),  page  496 ;  crire  (for  croie),  page 
498;  partraiw  (for  jntrtiaiu)  and  ceux  (for  aux),  page  500; 
milleniums,  l)age  505;  prophesies  (for  propheeies),  "pages  511 
and  514:  /////  J'or  trilf)  and  causeii  (for  curses),  paj^e 
514;  Cl 'Hit 1 1,1111  .;for  ChnidiKn)^  P^^o^'  517;  and  Ci/clopee^lia, 
pa^i'  r.L'4. 

It  should  luM'liJijK  l)t*  slated  furtlier  that  tlie  extract 
from  (Jodwin's  J'J/npiirrr  i^ivcii  at  j>a^'i'S  407-8  is  frum  the 
K>sav  (>/  Tnnlts  unil  J^rufcssinm.  the  fifth  of  Part  11.  It 
is  not  verv  arcuraielv  transirihed ;  hut  1  have  left  it 
alone,  as  also  the  extract  tVoiu  the  same  work  at  pages 
47«'>-7,  wliirh  is  hut  sliiihtlv  inaccurate,  and  wliieli 
likewise  is  from  Part  II  yU\m\  the  Kssay  Of  Avarice  and 
Pr(>fusiini\  The  reference  to  Poli'irnl  Justice  is,  in  tlie 
original  edition,  clearly  to  '*  liook  VIII,  chaj).  11";  but  as 
there  is  no  sucli  cliapter  in  P»ook  VIII,  and  the  chapter 
alhuled  to  is  douhtless  the  second,  tlie  figure  '*  11  "  must 
have  been  a  mis|»rint  for  "  \\,'^  whieh  1  have  therefore 
suhstituted.     Tlie  citations  from  Errhsiastcs  (i)age  472)  ami 
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Deuteronomy  (pages  513-14)  are  not  quite  accurate;  but  I 
leave  them  as  Shelley  left  them, — as  also  the  extract  from 
Newton's  Return  to  Nature  (pages  521-2),  which  is 
tolerably  correct. 


VI. 

On    certain    Words    used    by    Shelley    in    the    Poems 
printed  in  the  present  volume. 

Dcsart — Desert. — Desart,  with  an  a,  occurs  as  an  adjective 
in  more  than  one  instance  in  the  volume  of  Posthumous 
Poems  given  to  us  in  1824,  by  Mrs.  Shelley, — as  in  line 
107  of  the  Ode  to  Naples,  page  46  of  the  present  volume : 
in  line  227  of  the  first  scene  from  Calderon,  page  261,  this 
word  is  used  presumably  as  an  adjective,  and  is  spelt  with 
an  a  both  in  Mrs,  Shelley's  transcript  and  in  the  Posthumous 
Poems;  and  we  have  the  unde,  the  desart  waste  in  line  44 
of  the  May-day  Niyht  (l>age  292),  botli  in  The  Liberal  and 
in  the  Posthumo'us  Poems.  In  Queen  Mah  we  find  desert 
(noun)  in  Sections  VIII  and  IX  (pages  448,  449,  and 
455),  and  desart  uland  in  the  not^s  (page  489,  line  3). 

Etiicrial. —  In  Queen  }fah,  the  same  orthogniphy  is  adopted 
as  in  Aiaator, — etherinl.  See  Section  I,  line  65  (page  387), 
and  Section  II,  line  2!)  (page  .SD,")). 

Aerial — Aerial. — The  form  whicli  1  have  elsewhere  found 
reason  to  believe  Shelley  preferred,  aerial,  occiu'S  in  Queen 
Mah,  Section  II,  line  92  (page  397).  See  not^  on  this 
word  in  the  Appendix  to  Volume  II,  jwige  435. 

Demon — Dwmon. — This  wonl  occurs  without  the  diplithong 
in  Queen  Mah^  Section  II,  Ime  150  (page  399),  altliough  in 
revising    tliat    jioem    for    The   Ikvmon    of   the     World,   the 
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iIi]>ht]iong  wiis  certainly  adopted ;  and  it  was,  I  l)elieve, 
pretty  consistently  adhered  to  aften^'anls.  In  the  extract 
from  Paradise  LoiU  ({)age  520),  Datmonidc  was  duly  printed 
with  the  diphthong. 

Ecata^y — EcMacy — Exfaet/, — The  incorrect  fonn  cxtacy  is 
found  in  Qiiecu  Mob,  Section  II,  line  245  (page  402);  and 
in  St*ction  I,  line  176  (l>age  391),  we  have  eatatic.  It  is 
noteworthy,  as  bearing  on  the  remarks  upon  this  wonl 
made  at  pages  404  and  405  of  Volume  I,  that  the  instance 
of  t>rtiinj  in  Queen  Mtilt  occurs  in  one  of  the  passages 
afterwanls  incori)orate<l  in  The  Damon  of  the  M'or/rf,  and 
that  in  the  latter  poem  the  word  is  duly  spelt  ecsta^fy, 

FalshAHxi. — Thnnighout  Qiteen  Mab  this  orthography  occurs ; 
hut,  as  I  find  also  several  instances  of  the  mom  correct 
ortlio'^ntphy,  fals^hiHHl,  I  liave  not  wittingly  left  fnlsJioiHl 
staiulin;4  in  any  case. 

SUdfnst.  So  far  as  the  mature  jMicms  in  this  volume 
are  (MUiccrned,  it  has  not  hcen  intended  to  leave  sfai/o'it 
in  any  case,  looking  at  tlu^  reasons  for  adoj)ting  the  ortlio- 
gra]>hy  s/ntJ/trsf,  given  in  Volume  1  Q)age  407).  In 
Qiurn  Mab,  not  having  noted  this  preferable  orthogniphy, 
I  have  left  sUdfast,  as  in  Section  VI,  line  lolJ  (page  434), 
and  Section  IX,  line  131>  (page  458).  Perhaps  it  would 
have  l>eeu  better  to  alter  the  won!  and  note  the  change' 
but  I  have  generally  jneferivd  to  deal  with  Queen  Mab  as 
nearly  as  practicable  as  I  have  <lealt  with  other  Juvenilia, 
— that   is,  to  leave  it  as   I   found  it. 

] lunar-  Far<u'---Viifor — Fe/tor. — These  forms  occur  in 
i^htn  n  M((h  j)relty  iVecjuently  ;  but  not  consistently.  They 
api»ear  ol'ien  enongh  to  incline  me  to  think  Shelley  dmpped 
the  II  intentionally  at  one  time  ;  but  it  is  possible  enough 
that  lie  had  not  atten<Unl  to  the  word,  and  left  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  various-viewed  compositors.  We  have  hoiarrs 
and  honor  in   VI,  '1T,\,  VII,   141,  and  VII,   Vy'l:  favoritism 
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in  VI,  213,  and  favorite  in  IX,  168,  but  favoured  in  VIII, 
193,  and  favour  in  the  notes,  page  519;  vigor  in  VIL,  77  ; 
and  fervor  in  VIII,  71.  I  have  not  attempted  to  note  all 
instances  of  these  words,  but  have  printed  them  as  I  found 
them. 

Tyger. — ^Tlie  occurrence  of  this  orthography  in  Queen 
Mah  is  curious.  Elsewhere  in  Shelley's  works '  I  have 
noted  it  in  ^  Visioii  of  the  Sea,  alone,  of  poems  published 
in  his  lifetime,  though,  as  stated  in  Volume  III,  page  473, 
I  found  it  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  transcript  of  TJte  WitcJi  of 
Atlas,  In  Shelley's  edition  of  Queen  Mah  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Line  35  of  Section  I,  and  line  213  of  Section  IV,  and 
also  in  those  passages  of  the  notes  which,  in  the  present 
volume,  are  printed  at  pages  488  and  505 :  we  have  also 
tygress  in  line  79  of  Section  VIII.  This  coincidence  of 
spelling  may  have  some  weight  in  carrying  A  Vision  of  the 
Sea  back  to  a  much  earlier  date  than  is  usually  assigned 
to  it :  if  so,  its  immense  inferiority  to  all  that  surrounds 
it  would  be  accounted  for. 

Beapi'cnt. — Tliis  old  word  is  used  in  tlie  translation  from 
Dante  known  as  Matilda  gathering  Flowers,  line  42  (page 
243).     It  is  used  as  a  rhyme. 

Strook. — We  find  this  obsolete  past  tense  in  the  second 
stanza  of  Arethusa,  page  30,  and  in  stanza  LXXXV  of 
the  Hymn  to  Mercury^  j)age  177, — in  both  instances  used,  it 
would  seem,  for  rliyming  pur])0ses.     See  Vohmie  1,  page  410. 

Cope. — Cope,  in  its  usual  poetic  sense,  occurs  again  in 
the  epigram  from  the  Greek,  which  is  headed  Circumstance, 
at  page  231  ;  but  I  have  found  no  second  instance  of  its 
use  in  the  sense  of  stroke,  as  in  A    Vision  of  the  Sea, 

Tcmt. — This  obsolete  form  of  tlie  word  tint  is  found  in 
Queen  Mob,  Section  1,  line  56  (l)age  387),  and  is  worth 
notinj]j  as  an  earlv  instance  of  Shellev's  taste  for  out-of- 
the-wav  words. 
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Ken, — Of  tlie  siinie  category  is  the  verb  to  ken,  in  the 
eighty-sixtli  line  of  Section  II  (page  397)  ;  and  we 
Bhouhl,  i)orhai)8,  also  note  in  tliis  connection  faery,  in 
the  thirtieth  line  of  the  same  Section  (page  396). 

Comment. — Not  having  at  hand  any  information  con- 
cerning the  somewhat  {Kjculiar  use  of  this  word  in  Ginevra, 
I  men»ly  note  it  as  unusual  in  modem  English.  It  is  in 
line  5  (page  104). 

Jh'pcnd. — This  verb  in  its  primitive  sense,  as  used  in  the 
Sonnet  to  the  Nile  (Volume  III,  page  411),  is  also  peculiar 
in  nuKlern  English ;  but  Slielley  uses  it  in  the  same  sense 
in  Section  IV  of  Qiuen  Mah,  line  10  (page  411). 

Many-minfjling. — In  rt»ganl  to  a  line  which  is  common 
to  Qihin  }fnh  and  the  second  part  of  Tlie  Damon  of  the 
Wiu-hl,  nanu'lv 

Xow  to  tlu*  swiM't  ami  iiuuiy-inin^'ling  'itauuls, 

it  was  pointed  out,  both  in  tlie  third  volume  (page  371)  and 
at  page  44l>  of  this  volume,  that  many  minf/lin// at ood  wilhout 
a  liyj»lien  in  SIr'IK'vV  edition  of  Queen  ^fah.  Internal  evi- 
dence is  sutlicient  to  mark  this  as  an  oversight  ;  but  the 
fait  tliat  the  words  are  used  to  im})ly  diversity  of  com- 
bination is  furtlier  borne  out  bv  the  occurrence  of  tlie 
tfrni  /n(inj/'7ni/Hf/ififf  (with  the  liyj>hen)  in  the  early  i^ot'Ui 
Fnistliuinf  (iiul  Vive  (line  <»(>)  j>rinted  by  Shelley  in  tlic 
Notes  to   (Jun'ji   Mifh,  pa^e  47t>  of  this  vtilume. 

>V//.  -  -The  word  .s///.  as  it  o('cui*s  in  the  seventv-nintli 
stanza  of  the  /////////  fo  Mernirif,  l>age  17<)  of  this  volume, 
is  eni]»loved  in  a  manner  that  is  remarkablv  iuLTenious,  and 
yet,  as  far  as  I  can  ju«lLie,  strictly  correct.  It  a])pears  to 
l»e  meanl  simply  as  an  e»|uivalent  for  .^at,  thus  answering 
eompk'tely  to  the  sense  of  the  (ireek;  but  to  meet  witli 
it  in  a  ]>lace  so  essential! v  modern  as  Shellev's  veision  of 
tliis  Jlymn  is  something  of  a  surprise  : 

thy  sill 
I>  luLjhr.vt    ill   lua\t  11   aiiionnr   tin-  >«ni>  ot  tlnvr.  .  . 
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Mr.  John  W.  Hales,  with  whom  I  have  had  some  corre- 
spondence on  certain  points  such  as  this,  regards  sUl  as 
being  here  a  various  spelling  of  sell,  which  is  certainly  a 
good  old  word  for  seat, — generally,  but  not  always,  a  saddh. 
As  sUl  (base  or  foundation)  becomes  interchangeable  with 
sell  when  compounded  with  ground,  so  as  to  yield  the 
forms  ground-silly  ground-sell,  and  groundsel,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  words  would  not  be  vepy  clearly  marked 
to  most  poetic  minds,  and  certainly  not  to  Shelley's.  Mr. 
Hales  points  out  that  in  Halliweirs  Dictionary  oj  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Wards,  the  word  sylle  for  seat  is  cited  from 
an  early  manuscript.  Apropos  of  the  interchangeableness 
of  e  and  i,  the  same  gentleman  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  upriste  is  used  as  a  noun  for  ttprisiiuj,  l^y  Chaucer :  this 
is  a  more  reasonable  derivation  for  Shelley's  uprest  than  that 
given  at  page  406  of  the  first  volume. 
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A  cat  in  distress, ... 

A  gentle  ntory  of  two  lovers  young,  

A  glorious  ];)eople  vibrated  ngiiin  :         

A  golden-wingM  Angel  8too<l         

A  Hater  he  canie  and  sat  by  a  ditch, 

A  man  who  was  a1x)iit  to  hang  himself,     

*A  mighty  Phantasm,  InUf  concealed     

A  pide  dream  came  to  a  Lady  fair, 

A  |X)rtal  as  of  shadowy  adamant  

A  Stmsitive  Plant  ui  a  garden  grew,  

A  shovel  of  his  ashes  took         

A  star  has  fallen  upon  the  earth 

*A  widow  biixl  sate  mourning 

A  Woo<inmn  whose  rough  heart  was  out  of  tune  ... 

Abyss  of  Hell  I    I  call  on  thee, 

Accuseil,  do  you  |K*i-si«t  in  your  denial  ?     

Ah  !    faint  are  her  limbs,  ami  her  footstep  is  wear}', 
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'  In  this  Index  of  first  lines  are  in- 
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several  of  lyrics  in  the  text  of  such 
longer  jioems.  In  the  examples  of 
lyric  drama  which  Shelley's  works 
include  there  are  numerous  choruses 
and  l^Tic  movements,  not  following 
any  express  break,  and  yet  (tpeuing 
fresh  subjects  so  markedly,  that  the 
first  lines  oi   them    form    lanchiiurks 
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Alas  I  j^xkI  frieml,  what  profit  can  you  wee 
*Ahu« !    thiM  \»  not  what  I  thought  life  was. 

All  touch,  all  eye,  all  ear, 

Ambition,  power,  and  avarice,  now  have  hurlM 

Amid  the  desolation  of  a  city, 

Amtmg  the  f^ientj*  who  <»ften  »taid        

An  old,  nui«l,  blind,  iWnpi^,  antl  dying  king, —  ... 

And  canVt  thou  mock  mine  agony,  thus  calm 

And  earnej*t  to  explore  within — around     

And  ever  as  he  went  he  swept  a  lyre 

Ami,  if  my  grief  should  still  be  dearer  to  me 

And  like  a  dying  lady,  lean  and  ptile, 

And  many  then*  were  hurt  by  that  strong  l)oy,    ... 

And  Petvr  Bell,  when  he  hail  been       

And  that  I  walk  thus  proudly  crowned  withal     ... 
*And  the  gn»en  Panulise  which  western  waves 
*And  then  aune  one  of  sweet  and  earnest  hx)ks,    ... 
♦And  what  is  that  most  brief  and  bright  delight 

And  where  is  tnith  i    On  tombs  ]  for  such  to  thee 

And  who  fiH'ls  ilisconl  now  or  sorrow? 

Ai>'thu*si  ar«>sf 

Aritl  tn  Miranda. — Take 

Arisf,  arist',  ari"**  I 

Art  lliou  iiHlttd  for  t\»r  i^'oiir,  ... 

Art  tlmii  jKilc  f«>r  \\t'ariin->H  ... 

A>  from  an  an^^stial  «>ak 

As  I  lay  a>UMp  in  Italy 
■*A>  tli»' ni«M»n's  h<»ft  splondoiir 

A>  the  >Mni  i^r  to  tlu' ni.t.:lit, ... 

At  the  (-nation  of  tln'  Earth 

Awtiv  I    till-  nio«»r  is  dark  beneath  the  niotwi 

Rtar  wiinos,  Eiin  !    wlnii  thine  injuiv»l  isle  ... 
Before  tho>r  i  riul  Twins,  whom  at  one  birth 
Beside  th«'  •lininos  of  the  ulimmeriiig  sea, 
Best  and  brii^htest,  come  away  I 
♦Bri^'ht  clouds  tl(»at  in  heaven,     ... 
Briirht  \\an«lerer,  fair  <MMjnette  of  heavin,  ... 
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Biiii^  forth  the  prisoner  Bast  wick  :   let  the  clerk 

Brothers!   l)etweeu  you  and  me     

"  Buona  notte,  buona  notte  ! " — Come  mai     ... 
By  the  mossy  brink, 

♦Calm  ail  thou  iis  yon  sunset !   swift  and  strong 
Camelions  feed  on  light  and  air :     ... 

Come,  be  Iiappy  I—sit  by  me, 

Come  hither,  my  sweet  Rosalind 

( Jome,  thou  awakener  of  the  spirit's  ocean. 

Corpses  are  cold  in  the  tomb  ;         

Could  Arethuse  to  her  forsaken  uni     

Dates  the  lama,  most  fleet  of  the  sons  of  the  wind, 

Dar'st  thou  amid  the  varied  multitude      

Daughters  of  Jove,  whose  voice  is  melody. 

Dear  home,  thou  scene  of  earliest  hopes  and  joys. 

Dearest,  best  and  brightest,        

De4ith  is  here  and  death  is  there,     ...         

Death  I   where  is  thv  victorv  ? 

Do  evil  deetls  thus  <iuickly  come  t^)  end  \  ... 
Do  you  not  hear  the  Aziola  cry  ?  

Eagle !   why  soarest  thou  above  that  torn])  \ 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhoo<l ! 

♦Echoes  we  :   listen! 

England,  farewell !   thou  who  Inist  been  my  cradle, 

Faint  with  love,  the  Ltuly  of  the  South     

Fairest  of  the  Destinies, 

Fairy!   the  Spirit  said,         ...         ...         

♦False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep 

Far,  far  away,  O  ye 

♦Fear  not  the  tvrants  shall  rule  for  ever, 
♦Fiend,  I  defy  thee  !    with  a  calm,  fixed  mind, 

Flourishing  vine,  whose  kin<Uing  clusters  glow 

Follow  to  the  deep  woo<Vs  weetls,  ...         

For  me,  my  frifinl,  if  not  that  tears  di<l  tivmble 

For  my  dag^n*r  is  Ktthcd  in  the  bloo<l  (»f  the  brave, 
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*For  yoor  gaping  gnlpb  and  ymu  gnlkt  wide 

from  all  Ihe  UUwts  of  haaven  thoa  bail  daacandad  : 
^From  tha  aada  of  tha  aailli,  from  tha  cnda  of  Um  aaid^ 

From  tha  foroats  and  bi^landa 
^Prom  ttnramambared  agat  wa    «.•        ...        •..        ... 

OhoaU  of  Ilia  daad  I  hata  I  nol  haaid  yoor  yaOing 

Qod  proapaTi  i^aady  and  aavai 

Qoddaai  bara,  and  gating  and  pale, 

Good  night  t  ah  I  no  ;  tlia  how  la  iU 

<<  Good-night  t"    No,  Unra  t  tha  night  ia  lU 
Grant  me  your  patianoa.  Gentleman  and  Boaiay 
Great  Spirit  whom  tha  tea  of  boondlam  thoo^t ... 
GttidO|  I  would  that  Lappo^  thoo,  and  I, 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit !  ...        

^Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  Famine  !      

Hark  !  the  owlet  flaps  hit  wings 

Hast  thou  not  seen,  ofRcious  with  delight,      

^Hasten  and  thrust 

Ill*  cAiiie  liko  n  <1n*Ain  in  the  <1awn  of  life,      

H<*  r««ll,  tliou  iMiywt,  iH^iuuith  his  conqueror'R  fro\*'n  ? 

Hi'  wiiihUth,  like  a  «lav-apiH»aring  «lreani, 
♦Hci^'lui  !  the  lark  and  the  owl !         ...         

lli'U  i«  a  v\\\  much  like  London — 

Hit  hair  wa^  hrown,  her  HplnTi'd  cyon  wi*re  brown, 

Hrr  voicf  did  «|uivor  it**  wi*  imrtwl, 

"  Men*  lii'th  One  wlumo  name  was  "writ  on  waWr." 

Hrr»-»,  njy  <h'ar  friend,  in  a  new  Ixwk  for  yon  ; 
*Hei"«*,  oh,  here  : 

llic  Hinu  feMHuni  caput  ho8)>itali 

1 1  in  face  wa.-*  like  a  snake's— wrinkh^l  ami  loose  ... 

Hither  the  wound  haw  Inmie  us — to  the  ivalm 

Ht)ney  fn>m  silk worniH  who  can  gather,    ... 

Ho|H'H,  that  swell  in  youthful  l>ivast«, 

*How  atn  I  chanj^e<l !    my  hoju'S  were  once  like  fire  : 
*liow  iMMUiliful  thin  nij^'ht  !   the  lHilmie.st  sij^h, 

li(»W  eloquent  aiv  eVeM  ! 

How  rrj^ntly  slumU'r  n'sts  ii|M»n  her  face,  
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How,  lay  dear  Mary,  are  you  critic-bitten, 
How  stem  are  the  woes  of  the  desolate  mourner, 
How  sweet  it  is  to  sit  and  read  the  tales    ... 
How  swiftly  through  heaven^s  wide  expanse  . . . 

How  wonderful  is  Death,     

How  wonderful  is  Death, 

I  am  as  a  spirit  who  has  dwelt 

I  am  drunk  with  the  honey  wine 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee        

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 
I  dreamed  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way,     ... 
I  dreamed  that  Milton's  spirit  rose,  and  took 
I  faint,  I  perish  with  my  love  !  I  grow 

I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden, 

♦I  had  once  a  lovely  dream         

I  hated  thee,  fallen  tyrant !  I  did  groan    ... 

I  loved — alas  !  our  life  is  love ;  

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
I  mourn  Adonis  dead — loveliest  Adonis — 
I  jxant  for  the  nmsic  which  is  divine, 
I  Tode  one  evening  with  Count  Maddalo 
I  sate  beside  the  steersman  then,  and  gazing 
I  sing  the  glorious  Power  with  azure  eyes,     . . . 
I  stood  within  the  citv  disinterred  ; 
I  was  an  infant  when  mv  mother  went 

ft 

I  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead  ! 

I  went  into  the  desails  of  dim  sleep     ... 

I  would  not  be  a  king — enough      

If  I  esteemed  you  less,  envy  would  kill 
♦If  I  walk  in  Autumn's  even  

If  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 

In  the  cave  which  wild  weeds  cover 
*In  the  great  morning  of  the  world        

In  the  sweet  solitude  of  this  cjvlni  place,    ... 

Inti'r  iiiannoreitH  Leonora)  i)endula  colU»8 

Is  it  that  in  some  brighter  sphere  ... 

Is  not  to-<lay  enough  ]     Why  do  I  pwr 
♦It  flouts  with  rainbow  ))inions  o'er  the  stream 
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tKPKX  OF  FIKST  UKES. 


It  is  the  i\mj  when  all  the  sonii  of  Qod 
It  lieth,  gtang  on  the  midiiight  tky. 
It  WM  a  fari|^  and  cheeifol  afternoon^ 

Kiwing  Helena,  together     

Lady,  mj  duty  to  hia  Hotine» 

Let  thbae  who  pine  in  pride  or  in  revenge, 
*Iife  of  Life  !  thy  lips  enkindle  

Lift  not  the  painted  veil  which  those  who  live 

Like  the  ^oat  of  a  dear  friend  dead    ... 
*Litten  !  listen  !  he  is  coming,         

Listen,  listen,  BCaiy  mine,         

Lo,  Peter  in  HellHi  OrosTenor-aqnare, 

Madonna,  wherefore  hast  thou  sent  to  me 

Maiden,  ([uench  the  glare  of  sorrow 
*Maiden,  the  world's  snpreniest  spirit 

Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be    

Melodious  Arethusa,  o'er  my  Terse       

Men  of  Eiijj^IuikI,  wherefore  plough 
♦Methought  a  star  came  down  from  heaven,     ... 

Methouj^ht  I  wiii*  a  billow  in  the  crowd     ... 
♦Mighty  Enii>iv.<s  I  Death's  whit^»  wife  I  .  . 

Mine  eves  weiv  dim  with  tears  unshed  ;     ... 

Monarch  of  Gods  and  Daemons,  an<l  all  Spirita 

Moonlnuim,  leave  the  shadowy  vale, 

Mast  glorious  among  spirits,  thus  doth  strength 

Month  after  month  the  gathered  rains  «lescend 

Muse,  sing  the  deeds  of  golden  Aplim<lite, 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
*My  coursers  are  fe<l  with  the  lightning, 

My  de4irest  Mary,  wherefore  hast  thou  g«)np, 

My  faint  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  light 

Mv  head  is  heavv,  mv  limbs  are  wear>\     ... 

My  head  is  wild  with  weeping  for  a  grief 

My  lost  William,  thou  in  whom 

My  song,  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few     ... 
*My  sow^,  I  fear  that  tlum  wilt  find  but  few 
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Such  Wius  Zouoras  ;  and  as  daylight  finds 

Sunnuer  was  dead  and  autumn  was  expiring, ... 
Sweet  Spirit !  sister  of  that  oii)han  one,    ... 
Sweet  star,  which  gleaming  o'er  the  diU'ksome  scene 

Swift  as  a  spirit  hastening  to  his  task        

Swifter  far  than  summer's  flight  

Swiftlv  walk  over  the  western  wave,         

Tell  me,  tliou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 

Thanks,  gentlemen.     I  heartily  accept       

Tliat  matter  of  the  murder  is  hush^l  up 

That  night  we  anchored  in  a  woody  bay, 

That  time  is  dead  for  ever,  child,         

♦The  artist  who  tliis  idol  wrought, 

The  awful  sluulow  of  some  unseen  Power 

The  Uibe  is  at  jwace  within  the  womb,      

The  billows  on  the  beach  are  leaping  around  it. 

The  cold  earth  slept  below  ; 

♦The  curtain  of  the  Universe      

The  death-bell  beats  !  

The  Devil,  I  safely  am  aver,      

The  Devil  now  knew  his  proper  cue. —     

The  Elements  respect  their  Maker's  seal ! 

The  everlasting  univei^se  of  things... 

The  fierce  IxjJists  of  the  wooils  and  wildernesses 

The  fit'ry  mountains  answer  each  other  ;    ... 

The  fitful  alternations  of  the  min, 

The  flower  that  smiles  to-dav, 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river,  ... 

Tlie  gentleness  of  min  Wiis  in  the  wind 

The  golden  gates  of  sleep  unUir 
♦The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  madness  I  ... 

The  keen  stai-s  were  twinkling, 
♦The  limits  of  the  sphei*e  of  dix^am, ... 

The  (nlour  from  tlie  flower  is  gone. 

The  old  man  took  the  oai"s,  and  soon  the  Uirk 

Tile  pale  still's  are  gone  ! 

The  pale,  the  cold,  an<l  the  nu)ony  smile   ... 

The  path  thi\>ugli  which  that  lovely  twain 
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Pii]i<-  if  Mini  ;  ii»t  to  W  iiitivnl  i>rl<ent, 
Iirvwiil  hikI  tlic  iNixt  tliiiii  hii:<t  IwIk'Ii)  :  ... 

TuM-  that  tlriiikH  till'  roiinlaiii  dew      
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wiinii  Mill  is  fjiiliiiK,  ihi;  bleak  wind  is  wailing, 
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Thou  wert  not,  Caasius,  and  thou  couldst  not  be, 

Thou  wert  the  moniing  star  among  the  living,    ... 

Three  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair, 
♦Thrice  tliree  hundred  thousand  yeai-s         

Thus  do  the  generations  of  the  earth    ... 

Thus  to  he  lost  and  thus  to  sink  and  die, 

Thv  countrv'*s  curse  is  on  thee,  <larkeBt  crest   ... 

Thy  dewy  looks  sink  in  my  breast ;  

Thy  little  footsteps  on  the  sands  

Tis  mitlnight,  and  Orsino  conies  not  yet.  ... 

Tis  midnight  now — athwart  the  murky  air    ... 

'Tis  the  terror  of  temjHfst.     The  rags  of  the  sail    . . . 
♦To  the  deep,  to  the  deep,  

To  thirst  and  find  no  fill — to  wail  and  wander     ... 

Tremble  Kings  despised  of  man ! 

Twas  at  the  season  when  the  Earth  upsprings 

TwAs  dead  of  the  night,  when  I  sat  in  my  dwelling 

Unfathomable  Sea  !  whose  waves  are  years, 
Unrisen  splendour  of  the  brightest  sun, 

♦Victorious  wrong,  with  \idture  scream      

Wake  the  j?eri>ent  not — lest  he 

Was  there  a  human  spirit  in  the  steeil 

We  are  its  clouds  that  veil  the  midnight  moon  ; 
♦We  join  the  throng    ... 

We  meet  not  as  we  parted,         

We  strew  lliese  opiate  flowers  

♦Weak  verses,  go,  kneel  at  your  Sovereign's  feet. 

Wealth  ami  dominion  fade  into  the  nuissu 

WtM'p  not,  my  gentle  lM)y  ;  he  stnick  but  me 

Welcome,  my  friends  and  kinsmen  ;  welcome  ye, 
♦Were  it  not  a  sweet  refuge,  Emily,       

What  I  jdive  and  s*i  IkjM,  oh  earth  \  

What  art  thou,  Pri'sumptous,  who  jirofanest   ... 
♦What  is  that  joy  which  serene  infancy      

What  MaiT  is  when  she  a  little  smiles 

What  think  von  the  dead  are  \        
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S70  unHDT  OP  ioun*  uxnm. 

Wliat  Unrnghto  IimI  tway  ov«r  m J  attat^  shimber   . 

•What  TeilM  fbrni  nts  on  ^Mt  ebon  tiooM  t  ... 

Wliat  W18  llie  ahfiek  that  atraek  fiui^t  ear 

WImh  a  lovar  daipi  bis  fairest, 

When  patnon't  tianoe  is  orerpast,       

When  soft  winds  and  sonny  skiea  ...        

When  the  lamp  is  shattered      

When  theUMthnpeof  tnmpledFhoieehadluled 

When  winds  that  more  not  its  calm  sor&ee  saraep 

Where  ait  thon,  bdoTed  To-monow  f       

*Where  has  he  (^  raoe  divine     

Whether  the  Sensitive  PUnt,  at  that        

Whilst  Honarchs  Uuighed  npon  their  thrones ... 

Whose  is  the  love  that  gleaming  thron|^  the  worid, 

Why  is  it  said  thou  canst  not  live       

Wild,  pale,  and  wondop-strieken,  evan  as  ona 

Wilt  thou  foiget  the  happy  hoars        

Ifnthin  a  cayem  of  man's  trackless  spirit 

*Within  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 

^Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

♦Would  I  were  the  winged  cloud  

Would  you  not  like  a  broomstick  i    As  for  me    ... 


Ye  congregatetl  jwwers  of  heaven,  who  share  ... 
Ye  Dorian  wooil.s  and  waveu  lament  aloud,— 
Ye  gentle  visitations  of  calm  thought — 
Ye  haMten  to  the  dead  !  What  seek  ye  there, 
Ye  who  intelligent  the  thinl  heaven  move,     ... 
Ye  wild-eyeil  Mu><e8,  sing  the  Twins  of  Jove, 

Yes  I  all  is  jxist — swift  time  has  fled  away,     IV     ...     347 

Yet  look  on  me— take  not  thine  eves  awav,  ...  Ill     ...     36(5 
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ADDENDA. 


Since  the  issue  of  Vol.  II,  Mr.  Rossetti  has  courteously  informed  me  of  the 
exiriteucc  of  an  additional  stanza  belonging  to  the  poem  printed  at  pp.  294-5 
of  that  volume, — An  Ode  [written,  October,  1819,  before  the  Spaniardt  had  rt' 
covered  their  Liberty. \ — a  stanza  which  must  be  regarded  as  rejected  by  Shelley, 
inasmuch  as  he  published  the  poem  without  it,  but  which  should  appear  in  its 
place  as  a  Cancelled  Passage.  This  stanza,  it  seems,  was  printed  in  The  Times, 
in  a  review  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott's  edition  of  Shelley  (published  by  Routledge), 
and  was  said  to  be  the  final  stanza  of  a  MS.  of  the  Ode  in  Shelley's  writing, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  a  collection  known  as  "the  Montagu 
letters."  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  MS.,  and  give  the  stanza  as 
furnished  to  nie  by  Mr.  Rosetti  : 

Gather,  oh  gather, 
F(»emau  and  friend  in  Iuto  and  peace  ! 

Waves  fdeep  together 
When  the  blaittH  that  called  them  to  battle  ceaee. 
For  fuigloss  Power,  grown  tame  and  inild, 
1h  at  piny  with  Freedom,  fearlem  child — 
The  dove  and  the  serpent  reconcileiL 

Since  the  i^ue  of  Vol.  Ill,  the  MS.  from  which  Ilelicis  was  printed  has  come 
to  light,  having  remained  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Charles  Oilier,  the  publisher. 
It  wtis  sold  l)y  public  auction  on  the  19th  of  July,  1877,  together  with  24  let- 
ters from  Shelley,  one  of  which  contained  a  list  of  corrigenda  for  UdUu,  never 
yet  carried  out.  As  yet,  I  have  been  unable  to  collate  the  entire  MS.,  which,  I 
iloubt  not,  would  shew  minute  variations  far  too  numerous  to  b**  given  m  this 
place.  It  is  not  in  Shelley's  writing,  but  in  a  somewhat  ordinary  hand,  said  to 
Ih»  that  of  Kdward  Williams  ;  and  it  is  revised  throughout  by  Shelley,  whose 
own  eilitjoii  and  list  of  emita  ought  to  atford  a  substtmtially  satisfactory  text, 
tspcciiilly  as,  in  the  letter  fonvartling  tliis  list, the  i>oet  again  pronounces  HdUi» 
unusually  free  from  error  :  "On  the  opiKxsite  page,"  he  says  (under  date  11 
April,  1822),  "  you  will  find  a  list  of  errata  for  Hellas,  which  in  general  is  more 
correct  than  my  other  books."     The  following  is  the  list  : 
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8HELLEV8   LIST  OF  ERRATA   FOR  IKS   EDITION 
HELLAS. 

VtgeS,  «,  una  7.  Tlie  sgwedi  of  tiie  ehonu  U  ilivHinI  inU  I  (tMI^  tlw  lit 
ot  which  endi  Hi  the  word  Sieltairbitid,  the  flecoiid  st  the  wonl  j^u.  [Ste  VcJ. 
III.  pp.  tP  iiDil  50  :  the  ficBt  s'ania  cuili  with  tim.'  i!S.  lh<^  ■eeoiul  Hitli  !i»i  73.] 

Pr^i  El,  line  9.  liwteiul  of  Rtpnlatd  on  Ut  tnitm  nad  Ajiifji  u «  UU 
«nJ«r«  /^(thu  error  U  of  so  muuh  consequeiioe  thM  it  wnutd  bg  wvrth  whilr  la 
oukrI  the  leaf).    (Se*  p.  'i6  :  the  cmrvctioD  it  for  line  Wfl.j 

I^  S4,  Eoe  15.     For  /foU  read  Tdd  {See  p.  07.  line  471] 

Pag*  11,  hoe  7.      For  •ijHii  (7MoHil(i  md  VlulimiUt.     [See  p.  jS,  Kim  MK] 

iV  33,  line  5,  Fur  Aitt  in  tiit  hiue  noon  diriiu  ntd  Bast  m  Ot  tlttp  Um 
-    iu«i  rfimw.     [Sctt  p.  H,  line  fiS?.] 

I^  a;.  Iwt  line.  For  Apprtiaul  read  AyprefutuUd.  [See  p.  Tit,  liiw  7Si  : 
tlm  in  oiM  at  the  teaAiaga  suggaiteil  in  the  Oat«  on  lh*t  line.} 

Flige  S!,  line  «.  Mnke  a  aiH»i<>ii  Iwtween  the  rianmr.  [See  p.  93L  The 
reference  is  to  the  ifirition  after  line  1071.] 

The  reading  T<ild  for  HM  \a  line  <72  ia  that  of  the  MS.,  in  which,  howerer. 
the  mistake  appriAead  for  apfrtiencUd  occun  in  line  755.  The  estahlichsl 
reading  of  line  475,  imi/Ui>  arr  lit  nwuntatna  (p.  67;  ia  cunQnoed  by  the 
MS,  which  doe)  Dot,  moreover,  bear  out  Mr.  Rooaettia  emendatton  Far  lot 
For  in  line  728  <p.  78)  :  the  word  For  BtaDila  clearly  there  ;  but  1  still  think  it 
ill  an  undetected  niLitakp. 

.  Among  the  documenU  suld  at  the  Oilier  sale  were  MSS.  in  Shelltj's  hand- 
writing of  TAt  QwrKioa  and  the  Sonnet  "  Ve  hasten  to  the  dead."  The  lin» 
recovered  by  Mr.  Gamett  fn>ni  the  Boscombe  copy  of  The  QuttioH  is  not  in 
tbia  cujij,  BO  that  Shelley  would  seem  tu  be  re«)>onaible  (or  its  accidental 
omiaaiou  ;  and  in  the  aimie  etan&i  to  trhich  that  line  was  restored  (slania  IL 
p.  33  of  this  volume),  we  read  in  the  seventh  line  Uearnii  colUOtd  instead  of 
keaiin-(oU<ftrd.  In  the  Sonnet  (p.  6J  of  this  volume)  .Shelley  has  stnick  out 
dead  in  the  first  line  and  aubatituted  yrarr,  which  reading  I  should  take  to  be 
hia  final  intention  ;  and  in  the  filth  lint',  instead  of  aiUiripntioK  we  read  pule 
lipecliUiuii,—an  eipression  which  also  occiirx  in  line  3  of  the  Fragment  hauled 
//opt,  Fear,  and  D.,uld,  at  p.  65. 

Since  the  issue  of  VoL  III.  and  indeed  since  three  fourths  of  Vol.  !V  wer* 
printed.  Major  Cieneral  Catty  has  kindly  placed  in  my  hands,  for  reference,  the 
MS3.  alluded  to  at  p.  150,  Vol.  Ill,  and  pp.  |->  21,  19  and  62,  VoL  iV,  whirb 
belongeil  to  hie  mother,  formerly  Miss  Sophia  Stacey,  and  which  were  lucked 
out  of  reach  wlien  these  roluniea  were  in   preiaration.     The  MS,  hemUug  of 


ADDKNDA.  'u'A 

the  Sung  at  p.   150,  Vol.  Ill,  u  On  a  dead  Violet  To .     I  have  failtMl  U» 

di*cx)ver  th^  words  To  Mis8 quoted  by  Mr.  Ro«Ketti  ;  and  the  only  un- 
noted variation  of  consequence  which  I  find  is  the  fourth  line  of  stanza  II, 
which  is  With  its  eddy  silent  rest.  Except  that  the  commas  at  ff^ne,  fovn  and 
the  first  thee^  and  the  note  of  exclatnation  at  the  second  tkee^  in  stanza  I,  are 
wanting,  I  find  no  other  variation  from  the  text  as  given  in  this  edition.  The 
heading  of  the  stanzas  t^)  Mis.s  Stivcey  (p.  12)  is  simply  ihphia  ;  and  Shelley's 
MS.  varies  from  Mr.  Rossetti's  version  in  numerous  instances  as  to  pointing  and 
capitulling  :  thene  are  of  no  great  significance  ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  epithet  f/entfe  in  line  4,  stanza  II,  is  struck  out,  and  tender  substituted  by 
Shelley,  and  that  in  the  next  two  lines  there  are  cancelled  readinga,  the  li{fht 
hreeze  for  Zt}^iyrs  and  softest  for  genVe  :  doubtless  it  was  the  insertion  of  jjentle 
in  line  6  that  le<l  to  its  removal  from  line  4.  In  lines  3  and  4,  stanza  III, 
there  are  cancelled  readings,  thine  for  tha$t  and  hmrt  for  soul ;  and  in  line  4. 
stanza  IV,  1  can  find  no  trace  of  the  word  but^  the  word  in  the  MS.  being  }fet. 
In  the  autograph  copy  of  Lore's  Philosophy  (p.  24  of  this  volume)  the  varia- 
tionn  in  (nnnting  and  capitalling  are  very  numerous  ;  but  I  only  find  two  un- 
ntited  variations  of  consei^uence,  both  of  which,  I  should  say,  ought  to  be 
received  into  the  text  :  line  7  of  stanza  I,  reads  In  one  spirit  meet  atid  mingle  ; 
and  line  7  of  stanza  II,  What  is  all  this  sweet  work  worth.  In  the  copy  of  Good 
\iyht  from  which  Mr.  Rossetti  gave  the  version  quoted  in  the  note  at  p.  49, 
there  are  only  a  few  variations  in  pointing  and  capitalliug ;  but  one  of  them  is 
of  consequence  as  emphasizing  the  sense  :  in  stanza  II  Mr.  Rossetti  reads 

Be  it  not  iviid,  thought,  uiulenttood. 
Tlitttt  it  will  be  i/nod  ui^t. 

while  the  exact  reading  of  the  MS.  (a  very  careful  one)  is 

Be  it  not  aHid.  thought,  undentootl — 
Then  it  wiU  be—"  ffotxi  niglii." 

In  the  MS.  of  Time  Ia^wj  Past^  p.  62,  are  minute  variations  of  like  kind  from 
tho  print<Hl  text ;  but  only  one  of  consequence  to  the  rhythm,  namely  a  comma 
after  remttnbmnr*  in  the  liu«t  line  but  one  :  Time  has  invariably  a  capital  T. 


KNI>    OF    VOL.    IV. 


CORRECTIONS    FOR    VOL.    IV. 

Page  24,  Foot-note,  line  7,  left  hand. — Omit  of. 

Page  53. — Supply  full-stop  after  letter  A  heading  the  speech  which  opens 
T^-ith  line  38. 

Page  207,  Foot-notes,  line  6,  right  hand.—  For  Ai  !  read  at .' 

Page  381  (Title-page  to  Qrnitcn  Mah\  last  line  but  2. — Substitute  comma  for 
full-stop  after  SheUey. 

Page  445,  line  1. — Supply  comma  after  chatti§e. 

Page  547,  line  10. — For  Bartclomineo  read  Bartolcmmeo, 


ADDITIONAL    CORRECTION    FOR   VOL.    IL 


Page  240,  line  54.— Insert  the  between  With  and  thunder. 


ADDITIONAL    CORRECTIONS    FOR    VOL.    III. 


]*ago  22,   Foot-noto,  line  7  from  bottom,  left  hand.—  For  conceusnt  read 
co»$rntus. 

Pago  316,  line  322. — Vor  pitrctd  re^d  pieced. 
Page  371,  line  111. — For  Jloiperet*  rem}  Jfotrirtn. 
Page  4f>l,  litio  6. — For  Dcemon  rea«l  DtrmoH. 


